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HONOURABLE SIRS, 


A the following Journey, was undertaken 
at your Requeſt and Expence, I feel it 
no leſs my Duty than my Inclination to ad- 
dreſs it to you ; hoping that my humble En- 
deavours to relate, in a plain and unadorned 
ds the various Circumſtances and Remarks 
F which | 
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DEDICATION. 


which occurred during that Journey, will 
meet with your Approbation. 


I am, with much Eſteem I” Gratitude, 
| HONOURABLE sis, 
Your moſt obedient, and | 
| moſt obliged humble Servant, 


SAMUEL HEARNE. 
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1 8 


TR. 8 in one of his Pamphlets 
relating to Hudſon's Bay, has been fo ve- 


Fl TI, in his obſervations on my Journey, 


- as to remark, that I have not explained the con- 


ſtruction of the Quadrant which I had the mis- 


fortune to break in my ſecond Journey to the 
North. It was a Hadley's Quadrant, with a 

bubble attached to it for an horizon, and made by 
Daniel Scatlif of Wapping. But as no inſtrument 
on the ſame principle could be procured when I 


was ſetting out on my laſt Journey, an old El- 


ton's Quadrant, which had been upwards of thir- 
ty years at the Fort, was the only inſtrument I 
could then be provided with, in any reſpe& pro- 
per for making obfervations with on the land. 
Mr. Dalrymple alſo obſerves, that 1 only in- 
ſerted in my laſt Journal to the Company, one 
obſer vation for the latitude, which may be true; 


but 1 had, nevertheleſs, ſeveral others during 
that journey, particularly at Snow: bird Lake, 


Thelwey-aza- yeth, and Clowey, excluſive of that 
mentioned in the Journal taken at Conge-catha- 
whachaga . But when I was on that Journey, 


("1 ks lo and, 
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and for ſeveral years after, I little thought that 
any remarks made in it would ever have attract- 
ed the notice of the Public: if I had, greater 
pains might and would have been taken to ren- 


der it more worthy of their attention than it now 


is. At that time my ideas and ambition extend. 


ed no farther than to give my employers ſuch an 


account of my proceedings as might be ſatisfacto- 


ry to them, and anſwer the purpoſe which they 
had in view; little Thinking it would ever come 
under the en of ſo ingenious and indefa- 
tigable a geographer as Mr. Dalrymple muſt be 


allowed to be, But as the caſe has turned out 


. otherwiſe, I have at my leiſure hours recopied all 
my Journals into one book, and in fome inſtan- 


ces added to the remarks I had before made; not 
{o much for the information of thoſe who are 


critics in geography, as for the amuſement of can- 
did and indulgent readers, who may perhaps feel 

__ themſelves in ſome meaſure gratified, by having 
| the face of a country brought to their view, 

Which has hitherto been entirely unknown to 

every European. except myſelf. | Nor will I flat- 


ter myſelf, a- deſcription of the modes of living, 
manners, and cuſtoms of the natives, (which, | 
though long known, have never been deſcribed. ) . 


be leſs acceptable to the curious. 


I cannot help obſerving, that I feel myſelf ra- 
det hurt at Mr. Dalrymple's rejecting my latitude 
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» 
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portion, as he has done; becauſe, before Larriy- | 


ed at Gange rate bacbags, the Sun did not ſet 
during the whole night: a proof that I was then 
to the Northward of the Arctic Circle. I may be 


allowed to add, that when I was at the Copper 


River, on the tee of July, the Sun's decli- 
nation was but 21“, and yet it was certainly 
ſome height above the horizon at midnight; 


how much, as I did not hen remark, I will not 


now take upon me to ſay ; but it proves that the 
latitude was conſiderably. more than Mr. Dalrym- 


ple will admit of. His affertion, that no graſs is 


to be found on the (rocky) coaſt of Greenland 


farther North than the latitude of 65, is no 


proof there ſhould not be any in a much high- 
er latitude in the interior parts of North 


America. For, in the firſt place, I think it is 


more than probable, that the Copper River emp- 
ties itſelf into a ſort of inland Sea, or extenſive 


Bay, ſomewhat like that of Hudſon's: and it is 


well known that no part of the coaſt of Hudſon's 
Straits, nor thoſe of Labradore, at leaſt for ſome 
degrees South of them, any more than the Eaſt 
. coaſt of Hudſon's Bay, till we arrive near Whale 
River, have any trees on them; while the Welt 
coaſt of the Bay in the ſame latitudes, is well 
clothed with timber: Where then is the ground 
for ſuch an aſſertion? Had Mr. Dalrymple conſi- 


dered this circumſtance only, I flatter myſelf he 


would not ſa haſtily have objeQed to woods and 
graſs being ſeen. in ſimilar ſituations, though in a 
much higher latitude, Neither can the reaſon- 
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PREFACE 


ing which Mr. Dalrymple derives. from the ron 1 
committed in eſtimating the diſtance to Cumber- 

land Houſe, any way affect the queſtion under 
conſideration; becauſe that diſtance being chiefly. | 
in longitude, 1 had no means of correcting it by- 


an obſervation, which was not the caſe here. 
I do not by any means; with to enter into a diſ- 


pute with, or incur the diſpleaſure of Mr. Dal- 
rymple; but thinking, as I do, that I have not 
been treated in ſo liberal a manner as I ought to 
bave been, he will excufe me for endeavouring 
to convince the Public that his objections are in 
a great meaſure without foundation. And hav- 


ing done ſo, I ſhall quit the diſagreeable ſubject 
with declaring, that if any part of the following 
ſneets ſhould afford amuſement to Mr. Dalrym- 


ple, or any other of my readers, it will be the 


higheſt-gratification I can receive, and the only 


recompence 1 deſire to obtain for the hardſhips - 


and fatigue Which I underwent in „ e the 


information contained in them. 


Being well aſſured that ſeveral earned and cu- 
rious gentlemen are in poſſeſſion of manuſcript 


copies of, or extracts from, my Journals, as well 


as copies of the Charts, I have been induced to 


make this copy as correct as poſſible, and to pub- 
; liſh it; eſpecially as I obſerve that ſcarcely any 
two of the publications that contain extracts from 


my Journals, agree in the dates when IL arrived at, 
or departed from, particular places. To rectify 


— * 9 8 to the Governor and 


Committee 


San 


P...R EFT A+ G7Þ.- 
Committee of the: Hudſon's Bay Company, fot 

leave to peruſe my original Journals. This was 
granted with the greateſt affability and polite- 
neſs; as well as a fight of all my Charts relative 
to this Journey. With this aſſiſtance I have been 
enabled to rectify ſome inaccuracies that had, by 
truſting too much to memory, crept into this co- 
py; and I now offer it to the Public under au- 
thentic dates and the beſt authorities, however 
videly ſome publications may differ from it. 
I have taken the liberty to expunge ſome paſſa· 
ges which were inſerted in the original copy, as 

being no ways intereſting to the, Public, and ſe- 
veral others have undergone great alterations; 
ſo that, in fact, the whole may be ſaid to be new- 
modelled, by being blended with a variety of 
Remarks and Notes that were not inſerted in the 
original copy, but which my long reſidence in the 
country has enabled me to add. 3s 

The account of the principal quadrupeds and 

birds that frequent thoſe Northern regions in 
Summer, as well as thoſe which never migrate, 
though not deſcribed in a ſcientific manner, may 
not be entirely unacceptable to the moſt ſcienti- 
fic zoologiſts; and to thoſe who are unacquaint- 
ed with the technical terms uſed in zoology, it 
may perhaps be more uſeful and entertaining, 
than if I had deſcribed them in the moſt claſſical 
manner. But I muſt not conclude this Preface, 
without acknowledging, in the moſt ample man- 
ner, the aſſiſtance I have received from the * 


| 
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*. 


4 ; 
„„ | 
ſal of Mr. Pennant's Arctic Zoology; which has 


enabled me to give ſeveral of the birds their pro- 


per names; for thoſe by which they are known 
in Hudſon's Bay are purely Indian, and of courſe 


quite unknown to every European who has not 


reſided in that country. 72 
To conclude, I cannot ſufficiently regret the oſs: 
of a conſiderable Vocabulary of the Northern 
Indian Language, containing ſixteen folio pages, 
which was lent to the late Mr. Hutchins, then 


Correſponding Secretary to the Company, to 


copy for Captain Duncan, when he went on diſ- 
coveries to Hudſon's Bay in the year one thou- 


and ſeven hundred and ninety. But Mr. Hutch- 


ins dying ſoon after, the Vocabulary was taken 
away with the reſt of his effects, and cannot now 
be recovered ; and MEmOFy's at this ner wil by 
no means e to replace it. 
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many years it was the opinion of all ranks 
of people, that the Hudſon's Bay Company 
were averſe to making diſcoveries of every kind; 
and being content with the profits of their ſmall 
capital, as it was then called, did not want to in- 
creaſe their trade. What might have been the 
ideas of former members of the Company re- 


ſpecting the firſt part of theſe charges I cannot 


ſay, but I am well aſſured that they, as well as 
the preſent members, have always been ready to 
embrace every plauſible plan for extending the 
trade. As a proof of this aſſertion, I need only 
mention the vaſt ſums of money which they have 


expended at different times in endeavouring to 


eſtabliſh fiſheries, though without ſucceſs : and 
the following Journey, together with the various 


attempts made by Bean, Chriſtopher, Johnſton, _ 


and Duncan, to find a North Weſt paſſage, are 
recent proofs that the preſent members are as de- 


firous of making diſcoveries, as * are of exend- 
ing their trade. 


That air of myſtery, and affeQation of ſecrecy, 
perhaps, which formerly attended ſome of the 


Company's 
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Company's proceedings in the Bay, might give 
* riſe to thoſe conjectures ; and the unfounded aſ- 
ſertions and ynjuſt aſperſions of Dobbs, Ellis, 


Robſon, Dragge, and the American Traveller, 
the only Authors that have written on Hudſon's 


Bay, and wo have all, from motives of intereſt | 


or revenge, taken a particular pleaſure in arraign- 


ing the conduct of the Company, without having | 


any real knowledge of their proceedings, or any 
experience in their ſervice, on which to found 
their charges, muſt have contributed to confirm 
the public in that opinion. Moſt of thoſe Writ- 
ers, however, advance ſuch notorious abſurdities, 


that none except thoſe who are already prejudic- 


ed againſt the Company can give them credit“. 
Robſon, from his fix years reſidence in Hud- 


| ſon's Bay and in the Company's ſervice, might 


| tally have been ſuppoſed to know ſomething 
of the climate and ſoil immediately round the 
Factories at which he reſided ; but the whole of 
his book is evidently written with prejudice, and 
dictated by a ſpirit of revenge, becauſe his ro- 
mantic and inconſiſtent ſchemes were rejected by 
the Company. Beſides, it is well known that 


- Robſon was no more than 2 tool 1 in the Hand of 


Mr. Dobbs. | 
The American Traveller, thou gh 2 more ele- 
Sant, 


* Since the oa was written, a Mr. Unirevill has 8 an ac- 
count of Hudſon's Bay, with the ſame ill- nature as the former Authors; 


: ang for no other reaſon than that of being diſappointed in ſucceeding to 


x command in the Bay, wo there was no N for him. 


= 
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gant writer, has {till leſs claim to our indulgence, 
as his aſſertions are a greater tax on our creduli- 
ty. His ſaying that he diſcovered ſeveral large 
lumps of the fineit virgin copper“, is ſuch A pal- 
pable falſehood that it needs no refutation. No 
man, either Engliſh or Indian, ever found a bit 
of copper in that country to the South of the ſe- 
venty-firſt degree of latitude, unleſs it had been 


accidentally dropped by ſome of the far Northern 


Indians in their way to the Company” 8 Factory. 

The natives who range over, rather than in- 
habit, the large track of land which lies to the 
North of Churchill River, having repeatedly 
brought ſamples of copper to the Company's 


Factory, many of our people conjectured that it 


was found not far from our ſettlements; and as 
the Indians informed them that the mines were 
not very diſtant from a large river, it was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed that this river muſt empty itſelf in- 
to Hudſon's Bay; as they could by no means 


think that any ſet of people, however, wandering ; 


their manner of life might be, could ever tra- 


verſe ſo large a track of country as to paſs the 


Northern boundary of that Bay, and particular- 
ly without the aſſiſtance of water. carriage. The 


following Journal, however, will ſhew how much 


theſe people have been miſtaken, and prove alſo 


the improbability of putting their favourite 


ſcheme of mining into practice, 


The 


* American Travellers, page 23. 
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The accounts of this grand River, which ſome 


have turned into a Strait, together with the ſam- 


ples of copper, were brought. to the Company's 
Factory at Churchill River immediately after its 
firſt eſtabliſhment, in the year one thouſand. {even 
hundred and fifteen ; ; and.it does not appear that 
any. attempts were made to diſcover either the 
river or mines till the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and vineteen, when the Company fitted 
out a ſhip, called the Albany Frigate, Captain 


George Barlow* , and a Hoop, called the Diſco- 


very, 


* Captain Barlow was l at Albany Fort when the French went 
over land from Canada to beſiege it in the 1704. The Wainns and their 
Indian guides lutked in the neighhont hood of Albany for ſeveral days be- 
fore they made the attack, and killed many of the cattle that were 8 
ing in the marſhes. A faithful Home-lndian ; who was on a hunting ex. 


curſian, diſcoxering thoſe (lrangers, and ſuppoſing them to be enemies, 


immediately returned to the Fort, and informed the Governor of the cir- 
cumſtance, who gave little credit to it. However, every meaſure was 


taken for the defence of the Fort, and orders were given to the Maſter of 


a ſloop that lay at ſome diſtance, to come to the Fort with all poſſible ex- 
pedition on hearing a gun fired, 

Accordingly, in the middle of the night, or rather in the morning, the 
French came beſore the Fort, marched up to the gate, and demanded en- 
trance. Mr, Batlow, who Was then on the watch, told them, that the 
Governor was afleep, but he would get the keys immediately. The French 
hearing this, expected no oppoſition, and flocked up to the gate as cloſe 


2s they could ſtand. Barlow took. the adyantage of this oppartugity, and 


inſtęad of opening t the gate, only opened two port holes, where two ſix- 


pounders ſtood loaded with grape ſhot, which were inſtantly fred. This 


diſcharge killed great numbers of the Buch, and among them the Com- 


mander, ho was an lriſmmag. 

Such an unexpected reception made the rexialnder retire with great 
precipitation ; and the Maſter of the ſloop hearing the guns, made the 
beſt of bis way up to the Fort; but ſome of the Fiench-who lay concealed 
under the banks of the river killed him, and all the boat's crew. 


The 
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as 


— 
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very, Captain David Vaughan. 'PHe ſole com- 
mind of this expeditiön, however, Was given to 
Mr. James Kuight, a man of great experience 


in the Company's ſetvice, Who had been many 
years Governor at the different Fäctories in the 


Bay, and who had made tlie firſt fettlement at 
Churchill River. Notwithſtanding the experi- 
ence Mr. Knight might have had of the Compa- 
ny's buſineſs, and his knowledge of thoſe parts 
of the Bay where he had reſided, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed he was well acquainted with the nature of 
the buſineſs in which he then engaged, having 


nothing to direct him but the ſlender and i imper- 


fect accounts which he had received from the In- 
cians, Who at chat time were Httle known, and 
leſs underſtoodd. 0 
Thoſe diſadvantages, added to his advanced 
age, he being then near eighty, by no means diſ- 


couraged this bold adventurer; Who Was fo pre- 


1 er of his e and of che Sreat advan- 
tage 


The Trench retired from "this place with reluctance; 1 * ſome of them 
were heard fHooting in the neighbor hood of the Port ten days after they 


were repulſed; and one man in particular walked up and dovn the plat- | 


form leading from the gate of the Fort to the Launch for a whole day. 
Mr. Fullarton, ho was then Governot᷑ at Albany, ſpoke tõ him in French, 


and offered him kind quarters if he choſe to accept Them: but to thoſe 
propoſals he made no reply, and only ſhook his head. Mr. Fullarton 


then told him, that unleſs he would reſign himſelf up as a priſoner, he 
wotld moſt aflüredly ſhoot Him; on Which the man hUvariced nicater 1 the 


Fort, and Mr. Fullarton ſhot kim dut of his chamber window. Perhaps 


the hardſhips this poor man expected to encounter in his return to Cana- 


da, made him prefer death; but his refuſing to receive quarter from ſo 


hamane and geperqus an _— as the Engliſh, is aſtoniſhing, 
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tage that would ariſe from his diſcoveries, that 
he procured, and took with him, ſome large iron- 


bound cheſts, to hold gold duſt and other valua. 
bles, which he fondly flattered himſelf were to be 


found in thoſe parts. 


The firſt paragraph of the Company's Order: 
to Mr. Knight on this occaſion appears to bo as 


: follows : - 


* To Coptain n Kxichr. 


481 R, LEG ” | 4th June, 1719, 
« From the . we have had of your 


& abilities in the management of our affairs, we 
e have, upon your application to us, fitted out 
ee the Albany frigate, Captain George Barlow, 


« and the Diſcovery, Captain David Vaughan 


Commander, upon a diſcovery, to the North. 


« ward; and to that end have given you power 


e and authority to act and do all things relating 
© to the ſaid voyage, the navigation of the faid 


ce ſhip and ſloop only excepted; and have given 


* orders and inſtructions to our ſaid commander 8 
4 for that purpoſe. 1585 


“ You are, with the firſt opportunity of wind 
ce and weather, to depart from Graveſend on your 
intended voyage, and by God's permiſſion, to 
find out the Straits of Anian, in order to diſco 


4 ver gold and other valuable commodities to the 


6s  Northward, e. Nes Ya | 
Mr. 


5 
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Mr. Knight ſoon left Graveſend, and proceed- 
ed on his voyage; but the ſhip not returning to 
England 1 that year, as was expected, it was judg- 


ed that ſhe had wintered in Hudſon's Bay ; and 


having on board a good ſtock of proviſions, a 
houſe in frame, together with all neceflary mecha- 
nics, and a great aſſortment of trading goods, 


little or no thoughts were entertained of their not 


being in ſafety: but as neither ſhip nor loop re- 


thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty, ) the Com- 


pany were much alarmed for their welfare; and, 


by their ſhip which went to Churchill in the year 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-one, 


they ſent orders for a ſloop called the Whale Bone, 
John Scroggs Maſter, to go in ſearch of them; 


but the ſhip not arriving in Churchill till late in 


the year, thoſe orders could not be put in execu- 


tion till the ſummer following (one thouſand ſe- 


ven hundred and twenty. two). | 
The North Weſt coaſt of Hudſon's Bay bole 


little known in thoſe days, and Mr. Scroggs 
finding himſelf greatly embarraſſed with ſhoals 
and rocks, returned to Prince of Wales's Fort 


without making any certain diſcovery reſpecting 


the above ſhip or ſloop; for all the marks he 
ſaw among the Eſquimaux at Whale Cove ſcarce- 


ly amounted to the ſpoils which might have been 


made from a trifling accident, and conſequently _ 
could not be conſidered as ligns of a ra ſhip- 


Wreck. 


The 


xxx 


turned to England in the following year, (one 3 
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tives, or too heavy to be removed by them, had 
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The ſtrong opinion which then -prevailed in | 
Europe reſpecting the probability of a North 


Meſt paſſage by the way of Hudſon's Bay, made 


many conjecture that Meſſrs. Knight and Barlow 
had found that paffage, and had gone through it 
into the South Sea, by the way of California. 
Many years elapſed without any other convincing 
proof occurring to the contrary, except that 


Middleton, Ellis, Bean, Chriſtopher, and John- 
ſton, had not been able to find any ſuch paſſage. 


And notwithſtanding a floop was annually ſent to 


the Northward on diſcovery, and to trade with 


the Efquimaux, it was the ſummer of one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixty- ſeven, before we had po- 


fſitive proofs that poor Mr. Knight and Captain 


Barlow had been loſt in Hudſon's Bay. | 
The Company were now carrying on a black 


Shale finery, and Marble Iſland was made the 
place of rendezvous not only on account of the 


commodiouſneſs of the harbour, but becauſe it 


had been obſerved that the whales were more 
plentiful about that iſland than on any other part 
of the coaſt. This being the caſe, the boats, 
when on the look out for fiſh, had frequent oc- 


caſion to row cloſe” to the iſland, by which means 
they diſcovered a new harbour near the Eaſt end 


of it, at the head of which they found guns, 
anchors, cables, bricks, a ſmith's anvil, and many 
other articles, which the hand of time had not 


"defaced, and which being of no uſe to the na- 


not 
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not been taken from the place in which they 


were originally laid. The remains of the houſe, 
though pulled to pieces by the Eſquimaux, for 


the wood and iron, are yet very plain to be ſeen, 


as alſo the hulls, or more properly ſpeaking, the 
bottoms of the ſhip and ſloop, which lie ſunk in 
about five fathoms water, toward the head of 
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the harbour. The figure-head of the ſhip, and | 


alſo the guns, c. were ſent home to the Com- 
pany, and are certain proofs that Meſſrs. Knight 
and Barlow had been loſt on that inhoſpitable 
Hand, where neither ſtick nor ſtump was to be 


ſeen, and which lies near ſixteen miles from the 


main land. Indeed the main is little better, be- 
ing a jumble of barren hills and rocks, deſtitute 
of every kind of herbage except moſs and graſs; 
and at that part, the woods are n hundreds 
of miles from the ſea ſide. | 

In the Summer of one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſixty- nine, while we were proſecuting the fiſh- 
ery, we ſaw ſeveral Eſquimaux at this new har- 
bour ; and perceiving that one or two of them 


were greatly advanced in years, our curioſity - 


was Excited to aſk them ſome queſtions concern- 


ing the above ſhip and ſloop, which we were the 


better enable to do by the aſſiſtance of an Eſqui- 


maux, who was then in the Company's ſervice 


as a linguiſt, and annually failed in one of their 
veilels in that character. The account which we 


received from them was full, clear, and unre- 
. | ſerved, 


N. 
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ſerved, and the ſum of it was to the following 


parpott: 

When the veſſels arrived at this Wan (Marble 
Iſland) it was very late in the Fall, and in getting 
them into the harbour, the largeſt received much 


damage; but on being fairly in, the Englifh be- 
gan to build the houſe, their number at that time 
ſeeming to be about fifty. As ſoon as the ice 
permitted, in the following Summer, (one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and twenty, ) the Eſquimaux 


paid them another viſit, by which time the num- 
ber of the Engliſh was greatly reduced, and thoſe 


that were living ſeemed very unhealthy. Accord- 


ing to the account given by the Eſquimaux they 
were then very buſily employed, but about what 


they could not eaſily deſcribe, probably in length- 


ening the long · boat; for at a little diſtance from 
the houſe there is now lying a great quantity of 


oak chips, which have been moſt 8 made 


by carpenters. | 
- Sickneſs and famine occaſioned ſuch W 
among the Engliſh, that by the ſetting in of the 


ſecond Winter their number was reduced to twen- 
ty. That Winter (one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twenty) ſome of the Eſquimaux took up their 
| abode on the oppoſite ſide of the harbour to that 
on which the Engliſh had built their houſes“, and 
| Poquently * them * ſuch proviſions as 
7 4 ee 


the Welt fide of the harbour, and in all 1 will be diſcernible for 
many years to come. | . 1 
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they had, which chiefly conſiſted of whale's blah | 


ber and ſeal's fleſh and train oil. When t 


Spring advanced, the Eſquimaux* went to the 


continent, and on their viſiting Marble Iſland 
again, in the Summer of one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty-one, they only found five of the 


Engliſh alive, and thoſe were in ſuch diſtreſs for 


proviſions that they eagerly eat the ſeal's fleſh 


and whale's blubber quite raw, as they purchaſ- 


ed it from the natives. This diſordered them 
ſo much, that three of them died in a few days, 
and the other two, though very weak, made a 
ſhift to bury them. Thoſe two ſurvived many 


days after the reſt, and frequently went to the 


top of an adjacent rock, and earneſtly looked to 
the South and Eaſt, as if in expectation of ſome 
veſſels coming to their relief. After continuing 
there a conũderable time together, and nothing 
appearing in ſight, they ſat down cloſe together, 
and wept bitterly. At length one of the two 
died, and the other's ſtrength was ſo far exhauſt- 
ed, that he fell down and died alſo, in attempt- 


ng to dig a grave for his companion. The ene 


c 2 | and 


It is rather ſurpriſing, that neither Middleton, Ellis, Chriſtopher, 
Johnfton, not Garber, who have all of them been at Marble Iſland, and 
ome of them often, ever diſcovered this harbour; particularly the laſt- 
mentioned gentleman, who actually failed quite round the iſland in 2 very 
fine pleaſant day in the Summer of 1766. But this diſcovery was 7eferv- 
ed for a Mr. Joſeph Stephens! a man of the leaſt merit I ever knew, 


though he then had the command of a veſſel called the Succeſs, employed 5 
in the whale-fiſhery; and in the year 1769, had the command of the 


Charlotte given to him, a * brig of one n tons; Men I was his 
mate. 
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and other large bones of thoſe two men are now 


lying above-ground cloſe te the houſe. The 
longeſt liver was, according to the Eſquimaux 
account, always employed in working of iron 


into implements for them ; probably he was the 


armourer, or ſmith. 
Some Northern Indians who came to trade at 


Prince of Wales's Fort in the Spring of the year 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſxty-eight, 
brought farther accounts of the grand river, as 
it was calle@, and alſo ſeveral pieces of copper, as 
ſamples of the produce of the mine near it; 


which determined Mr. Norton, who was then 


Governor at Churchill, to repreſent it to the 
Company as an affair worthy of their attention ; 
and as he went that year to England, he had an 
opportunity of laying all the information he had 
received before the Board, with his opinion there- 


on, and the plan which he thought moſt likely 


to ſucceed in the diſcovery of thoſe mines. In 
conſequence of Mr. Norton's repreſentations, the 

Committee reſolved to ſend an intelligent perſon 
by land to obſerve the longitude and latitude of 


the river's mouth, to make a chart of the country 


he might walk through, with ſuch remarks as 


occurred to him during the Journey; when 1 


was pitched on as a proper perſon to conduct the 
expedition. By the ſhip that went to Churchill 


in the Summer of one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ſixty- nine, the Company ſent out ſome aſtro- 
nomical inſtruments, very portable, and fit for 
| _ 
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fuch obſervations as they required me to make, 
and at the ſame time requeſted me to undertake 
the Journey, promiſing to allow me at my re- 
turn, a gratuity proportionable to the trouble and 
fatigue I might undergo in the expedition · a 


1 6s 


* The conditions offered me on this-oecaſion cannot be better expreſſed 
than in the Company's own words, which I have tranſcribed from their 


private letter to me, dated 25th May 1769. 


“From the good opinion we entertain of you, and Mr. Norton's recom- 


„ mendation, we have agreed to raiſe your wages to £{ fer annum 


« for two years, and have placed you in our Council at Prince of Wales's 
Fort; and we ſhould have been ready to advance you to the command of 
the Charlotte, according to your requeſt, if a matter of more immedi- 
& ate conſequence had not intervened, 

&« Mr, Norton has propoſed an inland PANEL far to > ths North of 
Churchill, to promote an extenſion of our trade, as well as for the diſco- 
« very of a North Weſt Paſſage, Copper Mines, &c.; and as an undertak. 
« ing of this nature requires the attention of a perſon capable of taking 
« an obſervation for determining the longitude and latitude, and alſo di- 
« ſtances, and the courſe of rivers and their depths, we have fixed upon 
« you (eſpecially as it is repreſented to us to be your own inclination) ta 
% conduct this Journey, with proper aſſiſtants. 

« We therefore hope you will ſecond our expectations in readily perform- 
« ing this ſervice, and upon your return we ſhall willingly make your uy 
« acknowledgment ſuitable to your trouble therein. 

« We highly approve of your going in the Speedwell, to aſſt on the 

& whale fiſhery laſt year, and heartily wiſh you health and ſucceſs i in the 
« e expedition. | 


We remain your 'toring Friends, 


« Bixye LAxE, Dep. Gov. Jauss 8 LAKE. 
« JohN ANTHONY MERLE: © HERMAN BERENS. 
« ROBTRT MERRTr. „ TogEPH SPURREL, 

t SAMUEL WEGG, Jauss Firz GERALD.” 


The Company had no ſooner petuſed my Journals and Charts, than 
they ordered a handſome ſum to be placed to the credit of my account ; 
\ | ; \ and 
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* did not heſitate to comply with the requeſt of 
the Company, and in the November following, 
when ſome Northern Indians came to trade, Mr. 
Norton, who was then returned to the command 
of Prince of Wales's Fort, engaged ſuch of them 
for my guides as he thought were moſt likely to 
anſwer the purpoſe; but none of them had been 
at this grand river. I was fitted out with every 


thing thought neceſſary, and with ammunition 
to ſerve two years. I was to be accompanied by 


two of the Company's ſervants, two of the Home- 


guard“ (Southern) Indians, and a ſufficient numꝰ 
der of Northern Indians to carry and haul my 


baggage, provide for me, c. But for the bet- 
ter 


and in the two firſt paragraphs of their letter to me, dated rath May 1773 


they expreſs themſelves in the en words. 
« Mr. SAMUZ3 Hranxe, 


4. 8 1 R, 
«Your letter of the 28th Auguſt laſt gave us the cds e to 
« hear of your ſafe return to our Factory. Your Journal, and the two 
© charts you ſent, ſfficiently convinces us of your Tay <4 i wg re- 


i Fw marks, Bs NES 33 


„Wie have maturely conſidered your great aſſiduity 3 in the various acci- 
« dents which occurred in your. ſeveral Journies, We hereby return 


«yon our grateful thanks; and to manifeſt our obligation we have con- 
< ſented. to allow you a gratuity of £ for thoſe ſervices.” 


As a farther proof of the Company's being perfectly ſatisfied with my 


conduct while on that Journey, the Committee unanimouſly: appointed me 


Chief of Prince of Wales's Fort in the Summer of 1775; and Mr. Bibye 


Lake, who was then Governor, and ſeveral others of the Committee, ho- 


noured me with a regular correſpondence as long as they lived. 
By the Home-guard Indians we are to underſtand certain of the na- 


tives who are immediately employed under the protection of the Compa- 


ny's fervants, relide on the plantation, and are employed in bunting for 
we f. 
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ter. ſtating this arrangement, it will not be im- 


proper to. inſert my Inſtructions, which, with 
ſome occaſional remarks thereon, will throw much 
light on the following Journal, and be the beſt 
method of -proving how far thoſe orders have 
been complied with, as well as ſhew my reaſons 
for neglecting ſome parts as unneceſſary, and the 


_ Impoſlibility of Rn oh other parts of them in 
execution, 


3 « ORDERS and. INSTRUCTIONS er Mr. 
„ Samver Hearne, going on an Expedition by 
t Land towards the Latitude 70 North, in 
 * order to gain a Knowledge of the Northern 
® Indians Country, &c. on Behalf of the He-" 

e nourable H udſanꝰ a Bay . in the Tear 


(e 1769. 


* Mr: mann Haan, 
«SIR, 


© WIEREAS the Honourable Hudſon's s Bay 
Company have been informed by the report 


from Indians, that there is a great probability 
* of conſiderable advantages to be expected from 
* a better knowledge of their country by us, 
© than what hitherto has been obtained; and as 
< it is the Company's earneſt deſire to embrace 
every circumſtance that may tend to the bene- 
fit of the ſaid company, or the Nation at large, 
- © they have requeſted you to conduct this Expe- 
dition; and as you have readily conſented to 
10 undertake the preſent Journey, vou are here- 
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ec by deſired to proceed as ſoon as poſlible, with 
% William Iſbeſter ſailor, and Thomas Merriman 


< landſman, as companions, they both being wil- 


ling to accompany you; alſo two of the Home- 
guard Southern Indians, who are to attend 
and aſſiſt you during the Journey; and Cap- 
& tain Chawchinahaw, his Lieutenant Nabyah, 


< and fix or eight of the beſt Northern Indians we 


can procure, with a ſmall part of their families, 
“ are to conduct you, provide for you, and af. 
« fiſt you and your companions in every thing 
e that lays in their Powers having ae or- 
& ders ſo to do. 5 

6“ 2dly, whereas you and your companions are 
"< well fitted out with every thing we think ne- 
5e ceflary, as alſo a ſample of light trading goods; 
* theſe you are to diſpoſe of by way of preſents 
& (and not by way of trade) to ſuch far-off Indi- 


s ans as you may meet with, and to ſmoke your 


c Calimut* of Peace with their leaders, in order 
* to eſtabliſh a friendſhip with them. You are 
c alſo to perſuade them as much as poſſible from 
„going to war with each other, to encourage 
6 them to exert- themſelves in procuring furrs 


and other articles for trade, and to aſſure them 


* of good payment for __ at the Company” s 


1 41:66 ſt 


The Calimut is; a long arnamented ſtem of a pipe, mc in uſe among 
all the tribes of Indians who know the uſe of tobacco. It is particularly 
uſed in all caſes of ceremony, either in making war or peace; at all public 


. entertsinments, orations, &c.. 
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is ſincerely recommended to you and your 


= companions. to treat the natives with civility, 
« ſo as not to give them any room for complaint 


« ar diſguſt, as they have ſtrict orders not to give 
0 you the leaſt offence, but are to aid and aſſiſt 


6 you in any matter you may requeſt of them 
66 for the benefit of the undertaking. 


If any Indians you may meet, that are com- 


« ing to the Fort, ſhould be willing to truſt you 


ee with either food or clothing, make your agree- 


<* ment. for thoſe commodities, and by them ſend 
te me a letter, ſpecifying the quantity of each ar- 
10 ticle, and they ſhall be paid according to your 
agreement. And, according to the Company' 3 


&« orders, you are to correſpond with me, or the 


“Chief at Prince of Wales's Fort for the time be- 
6e j ing, at all opportunities: And as you have ma- 
< thematical inſtruments with you, you are to 


« ſend me, or the Chief for the time being, an 
* account of what latitude and longitude you 


may be in at ſuch and ſuch periods, together 
c with the heads of your proceedings; which ac- 
counts are to be remitted to the Company by 
« the return of their ſhips*. 
„ 2dly, The Indians who are now appointed 
ou your guides, are to conduct you to the borders 
© of the Athapuſcow | Indians country, where 
9 Ns 
* No convenient opportunity offered during my laſt Journey, Se one 
on the 22d March 1771; and as nothing materia! had happened during that 


part of my Journey, I thought there was not any neceſſity ſor ſending an 
extract of my Journal; I therefore only ſent a Letter te the Governor, in- 


forming him of wy fituation with reſpect to latitude and longirude, and 


lome account of the niage which I received from the natives, &c. 
+ By miſtake in wy former Journal and Draft called Arathapeſcow. 


* I'N/T R ODUCTIO N. 

“ Captaim Matonabbee is to meet you + in the 
« Spring of one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe- 
<« yenty, in order to conduct you to a river re- 
ce preſented by the Indians to abound with cop- 
< per ore, animals of the furr kind, c. and 
“e which is ſaid to be fo far to the Northward, 
ce that in the middle of the Summer the Sun does 
“not ſet, and is ſuppoſed by the Indians to emp- 
„ ty itſelf into ſome ocean. This river, which 
is called by the Northern Indians Neetha-ſan- 
e ſan-dazey, or the Far Off Metal River, you are, 
« if poſſible, to trace to the mouth, and there de- 
termine the latitude and longitude as near as 
« you can; but more particularly ſo if you find 
ce it navigable, and that a ſettlement can be made 
e there with any Pat of ys 4 or benefit to 
66 the Company. 

“Be careful to obſerve what mines are near 
ce the river, what water there is at the river's 
„ mouth, how far the woods are from the fea- 
& fide, the courſe of the river, the nature of the 
4 ſoil, and the productions of it; and make any 
« other remarks that you may think will be ei- 

ce ther 


This was barely probable; as Matonabbee at that time had not any in- 
formation of this Journey being ſet on foot, much leſs had he received ai - 
ders to join me at the place and time here appointed; and had we acci- 
dentally met, he would by no means have undertaken the Journey with- 
out firſt going to the Factory, and there waking his agreement with the 
Governor; for no Indian is fond of performing any particular ſervice for 
the Engliſh, without firſt knowing what is to be his reward: At the ſame 
time, had I taken that rout on my out-ſet, it would have carried me ſome 


hundreds of miles out of my road, See my Track on . Map i in the 
Winter 1770, and the W 1771. 


f 
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te ther neceſſary or ſatisfactory. And if the ſaid 
< river be likely to be of any utility, take poſſeſ- 
* ſion of it on behalf of the Hudſon's Bay Com- 
© pany, by cutting your name on ſome of the 
e rocks, as alſo the date of the year, month, c.“ 


When you attempt to trace this or any other 


ce river, be careful that the Indians are furniſhed 
with a ſufficient number of canoes for trying 
e the depth of water, the ſtrength of the current, 
* &c. If by any unforeſeen accident or diſaſter 
you ſhould not be able to reach the before-men- 
e tioned river, it is earneſtly recommended to you, 


<< if poſſible, to know the event of Wager Strait}; 
for it isrepreſented by the laſt diſcoverers to ter- 


© minate in ſmall rivers and lakes. See how far 


the woods are from the navigable parts of it; 


and whether a ſettlement could with any pro- 
* priety be made there. If this ſhould prove un- 
SY WL : 5 « worthy 


* I was not provided with inſtruments for cutting on ſtone; but for form- 
| ſake, Icut my name, date of the year, &c. on a piece of board that had 


been one of the Indian's targets, and placed it in a heap of ſtones on a ſmall 


eminence near the entrance of the river, on the South ſide. 

F There is certainly no harm in making out all Inſtructions in the fulleft 
manner, yet it muſt be allowed that thoſe two parts might have been omit- 
ted with great propriety; for as neither Middleton, Ellis, nor Chriſtopher 


were able to penetrate far enough up thoſe inlets to diſcover any kind of 


herbage except moſs and graſs, much leſs woods, it was not likely thoſe parts 
were ſo materially altered for the better ſigee their times, as to make it 
worth my while to attempt a farther diſcovery of them ; and eſpecially as 
1 had an opportunity, during my ſecond. Journey, of proving that the 
woods do not reach the ſea-coaſt by ſome hundreds of miles in the paral- 
lel of Cheſter field's Inlet. And as the edge of the woods to the North- 
ward always tends to the Weſtward, the diſtance muſt be greatly increaſed 
in the latitude of Wager Strait. Thoſe parts have long ſince been viſited 
by the Company's ſervants, and are within the known limits of their 
Charter; conſequently require no other form of poſſeſſion, 
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* worthy of notice, you are to take the ſame me- 
ee thod with Baker's Lake, which is the head of 


© Bowden's or Cheſterſield's Inlet“; as alſo with 
<« any other rivers you may meet with; and if 

< likely to be of any utility, you are to take poſ- 
<« ſeflion of them, as before mentioned, on the 
& behalf of the Honourable Hudſon's Bay Com- 


© pany. The draft of Bowden's Inlet and Wager 


< Strait I ſend with you, that you may have a bet- 


© ter idea of thoſe places, in cle of your vo 
„ them. 


« Athly, Another material point which 3 is re- 


< commended to you, is to find out, if you can, 


&* either by your own travels, or by information 
e from the Indians, whether, there is a paſſage 
« through this continent f. It will be very uſeful 
&* to clear up this point, if poſſible, in order to 
prevent farther doubts from ariſing hereafter 

ah nn 


* See the preceding Note. | 
+ The Continent of America is much wider thaw many people THGGRY 


particularly Robſon, who thought that the Pacific Ocean was but a few 


days journey from the Weſt coaſt of Hudſon's Bay. This, however, is'fo 

far from being the caſe, that when I was at my greateſt Weſtern diſtance, 
upward of five hundred miles from Prince of Wales's Fort, the natives 

my guides, well knew that many tribes of Indians lay to the Weſt of us, 
and they knew no end to the land in that direction; nor have I met with 
any Indians, either Northern or Southern, that ever had ſcen the ſea to. 
the Weſtward, It is, indeed, well known to the intelligent and well - in- 
formed part of the Company's ſervants, that an extenſive and numerous, 
tribe of Indians, called E-arch-e-thinnews, whoſe country lies far Weſt of 
any of the Company's or Canadian ſettlements, muſt have traffic with the 
Spaniards on the Weſt fide of the Continent ; becauſe ſome of the Indians 
who formerly traded to York Fort, when at war with thoſe people, fre- 
quently found ſaddles, bridles, muſkets, and many other articles, in their 
poſſeſſion, which were undoubtedly. of Spaniſh manufactory. 
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INF RODUCTION. 
« reſpecting à paſſage out of Hudſon's Bay * into 


„the Weſtern Ocean, as hath lately been repre- 
« ſented by the American Traveller. The particu- 


lars of thoſe remarks you are to inſert in your 


« Journal, to be remitted home to the Company. 
<« If you ſhould want any ſupplies of ammuniti- 


on, or other neceſſaries, diſpatch ſome truſty - 


Indians to the Fort with a letter, ſpecifying the 
quantity of each article, and appoint A Place 
for the ſaid Indians to meet you again. 

„ When on your return, if at a proper time of 
ce the year, and you ſhould be near any of the 
& harbours that are frequented by the brigantine 
“Charlotte, or the ſloop Churchill, during their 
“voyage to the Northward, and you ſhould chuſe 
« to return in one of them, you are deſired to 
«© make frequent ſmokes as you approach thoſe 


“e harbours, and they will endeavour to receive 


« you by making ſmokes in anſwer to yours; 
% and as one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven- 


60 ty one will probably be the year in which you 


& will e the Maſters of thoſe veſſels at that 


N Pore 


I have ſeen ſeveral Indians who have been ſo far Weſt as to croſs the * 
of that immenſe chain of mountains which run from North to South of the 
continent of America. Beyond thoſe mountains all rivers run to the 
Weſtward, I muſt here obſerve, that all the Indians I ever heard 
relate their excurſions i in that country, had invaiiably got ſo far to the 
South, that they did not experience any Winter, nor the leaſt appearance 


olf either froſt or ſnow, though ſometimes they have been abſent eighteen 


months, or two years. 


* As to a paſſage through the continent of America by the way of Hud- | 


ſon's Bay, it has fo long been exploded, notwithſtanding what Mr Ellis has 
_ urged in its favour, and the place it has found in the viſionary Map of the 
American Traveller, that any comment on it would bequite unneceſſary, 
My latitude only will be a ſufficient proof that no ſuch paſſage is in exiſtence* 


* 
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which directs me to obſerve the nature of the ſoil, 


INTRODUCTION. 
period ſhall have particular orders on that head. 
< It will be pleaſing to hear by the firſt oppor- 


6 tunity, in what latitude and longitude you meet 
* the Leader Matonabbee, and how far he thinks 
© it is to the Coppermine River, as alſo the pro- 
“ bable time it may take before you can return. 


But in caſe any thing ſhould prevent the ſaid 
te Leader from joining you, according to expecta- 
6 tion, you are then to procure the beſt Indians 
te you can for your guides, and either add to, or 
* diminiſh, your number, as you may from time 
ce to time think moſt; neceſſary for the good of 
< the expedition. 
So I conclude, wiſhing you _ your compa- 
* nions a continuance: of health, together with a 
proſperous Journey, and a happy return in 
$6 5 Amen. 
« MOSES. NORTON, Governor. 


t Datedat Prince of Wales's Fort, Churchill River, Hudſon's 
hay, North America, November 6th, 176g.” 


Iſbeſter and Merriman, mentioned in my In- 


ſtructions, actually accompanied me during my 
firſt ſhort attempt; but the Indians knowing 
them to be but common men, uſed them ſo in- 


differently, particularly in ſcarce times, that I was 
under ſome apprehenſions of their being ſtarved 
to death, and I thought myſelf exceedingly happy 


when I got them ſafe back to the Factory. This 
extraordinary behaviour of the Indians made me 

determine not to take any FO with me on 
my two laſt expeditions. 


With regard to that part of my 8 
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INTRODUCTION. 

the productions thereof, c. it muſt be obſerved, 
that during the whole time of my abſence from 
the Fort, I was invariably confined to ſtony hills 
and barren plains all the Summer, and before we 
approached the woods in the Fall of the year, the 
ground was always covered with ſnow to a conſi- 
derable depth ; ſo that I never had an opportuni- 
ty of ſeeing any of the ſmall plants and ſhrubs to 
the Weſtward, But from appearances, and the 
ſlow and dwarfy growth of the woods, c. (ex- 


cept in the Athapuſcow country,) there is un- 


doubtedly a greater ſcarcity of vegetable producti- 
ons than at the Company's moſt Northern Settle- 


ment ; and to the Eaſtward of the woods, on the 


baſe grounds, whether hills or vallies, there is 
a total want of herbage except maſs, on which 


the deer feed; a few dwarf willows creep among 


the moſs ; fone wiſh-a-capucca and a little graſs 
may be ſeen here and there, but the latter is 
ſcarcely ſufficient to ſerve the geeſe and other birds 


| of paſſage during their ſhort ſtay. in thoſe parts, 
though they are always in a ſtate of migration ex- 
cept when they are breeding and ina moultingſtate. 


In conſequence of my complying with the Com- 
pany's requeſt, and undertaking this Journey, it 
is natural to ſuppoſe that every neceſſary arrange. 


ment was made for the eaſier keeping of my reck- 
oning, Tc. under the many inconveniences I muſt og 


be unavoidably, obliged to labour in ſuch an ex- 


pedition. I drew a Map on a large ſkin of parch- 
ment, that contained twelve degrees of latitude 


North, and thirty degrees of longitude Weſt, 


of Churchill Factory, and ſketched all the Weſt 
coaſt 
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INTRODUCTION. 
coaſt of the Bay on it, but left the interior 
parts blank, to be filled up during my Journey. 
I alſo prepared detached pieces on a much larger 
ſcale for every degree of latitude and longitude 
contained in the large Map. On thoſe detached 
pieces I pricked off my daily courſes and diſtance, 
and entered all lakes and rivers, Qc. that I met 
with; endeavouring, by a ſtrict enquiry of the 
natives, to find out the communication of one ri- 
ver with another, as alſo their connections with 
the many lakes with which that country abounds: 
and when opportunity offered, having corrected 
them by obſervations, Ientered them in the gene. 


ral Map. Theſe and ſeveral other neceſſary pre- 


parations, for the eaſier, readier and more cor- 
rectly keeping my Journal and Chart, were alſo 
adopted; but as te myſelf, little was required to 
be done, as the nature of travelling long j Journies 
in thoſe countries will never admit of carrying 


even the moſt common article of clothing; ſo 


that the traveller is obliged to depend on the 
country he paſſes throt h, for that article, as 
well as for proviſions. Amaiunitivn: -uſeful iron- 
work, ſome tobacco, a few knives, and other: in- 
| diſpenfable articles, make a ſufficient load for any 
one to carry that is going a journey likely to laſt 
twenty months, or two years. As that was the 
caſe, I only took the ſhirt and clothes I then had 
on, one ſpare coat, a pair of drawers, and as much 
cloth as would make me two or three pair of In- 
dian ſtockings, which, together with a blanket 
for bedding, compoſed the whole of my ſtock of 
dothiog. | | 1 JOUR- 
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NORTHERN OCEAN. 


CHAP: I 


Tranſactions from my leaving Prince of Wales's 
Fort on my firſt expedition, till our arrival there 
again. | 


Set off from the Fort. —Arrive at Po. co. re. li ifs co Ri- 
ver. One of the Northern Indians deſert. —Croſs 
Seal River, and walk on the barren grounds.— 


1, ods, —Weather begins to be very, cold, provi ift- 
ons all expended and nothing to be St trie to 
the Weſtward, arrive at the woods; and kill three 
deer.—Set forward in the North 2 quarter, ſee 
the tracks of muſk-oxen and deer, but killed none.— 

Very ſhort of proviſions. —Chawchinahaw wants 1 
10 return. Neither he nor his crew contribute to 
our maintenance. — e influences ſeveral of the In- 
diane to deſert. — Chawchinahaw and all his crew 


| 
| 


B | leave 


Rereive wrong information concerning the diſtance of 


«tia 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


leave us. — Begin our return to the factory; kill a 
few partridges, the firſt meal we had had for ſeveral 
days. —Villany of one of the home indians and his 
wife, who was a Northern Indian woman.—Ar- 
rive at Seal River, kill two deer; pariridges plenty. 
Meet a firange Northern Indian, accompany him 
to his tent, uſage received there ; my Indians afjiſt in 
killing ſome beaver.—Proceed toward home, and 
arrive at the Fort. | 


AVING made every neceſſary arrangement 
for my departure on the ſixth of Novem- 
ber, I took leave of the Governor, and my other 


friends, at Prince of Wales's Fort, and began 


my journey, under the ſalute of ſeven cannon. 
The weather at that time being very mild, 
made it but indifferent hauling*, and all my 
crew being heavy laden, occafioned us to make 
but ſhort days journeys; however, on the eighth, 
we crofled the North branch of Po-co-ree-kiſ-co 
River, and that night put up in a ſmall tuft of 
woods, which is between it and Seal River. In 


the night, one of the Northern Indians deſert- 
ed; and as all the reſt of my crew were heavy 


laden, I was under the neceſlity of hauling the 


ſledge he had left, which however was not very 


heavy, as it ſcarcely exceeded ſixty pounds. 


The weather ſtill contihued very fine and plea- 
fant: we directed our courſe to the Weſt North 
Weſt, 


* The colder the weather is, the eaſier the fledges flide over the ſnow. 
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Weſt, and early in the day croſſed Seal River. In 1769. 


the courſe of this day's journey we met ſeveral] 
November. 


Northern Indians, who were going to the factory 
with furs and veniſon ; and as we had not killed 
any deer from our leaving the Fort, I got ſeveral 
joints of venifon from thoſe ſtrangers, and gave 


which ſeemed perfectly agreeable to all parties. 
When on the North Weſt ſide of Seal River, I 
aſked Captain Chawchinahaw the diſtance, and 


reach the main woods; which he aflured me 
would not exceed four or five days journey. 
This put both me and my companions in good 
pſpirits, and we continued our courſe between 
the Weſt by North and North Welt, in daily 
expectation of arriving at thoſe woods, which we 
were told would furniſh us with every thing the 
country affords. Theſe accounts were ſo far from 
being true, that after we had walked double the 
time here mentioned, no ſigns of woods were 
to be ſeen in the direction we were then ſteering; 
but we had frequently ſeen the looming of woods 
to the South Weſt. 
The cold being now very intenſe, our ſmall 
ſtock of Engliſh proviſiôns all expended, and 
not the leaſt thing to be got on the bleak hills we 
had for ſome time been walking on, it became 
neceſlary to ſtrike more to the Weſtward, which 
we accordingly did, and the next evening arriv- 
ed at ſome ſmall patches of low ſcrubby woods, 
| B 2 where 


them a note on the Governor for payment, 


probable time it would take, before we could" | 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


| leave us. —Begin our return to the factory; kill a 


few partridges, the jir/t meal we had had for ſeveral 
days. —Villany of one of the home indians and his 
wife, who was a Northern Indian woman.—Ar- 

rive at Seal River, kill two deer; partridges plenty. 


Meet a ſtrange Northern Indian, accompany him 


1769. 


9 


November. 


6th. 


to his tent, uſage received there; my Indians affift in 


killing ſome beaver.—Proceed toward home, and 
arrive at the Fort. 


AVING made every neceſſary arrangement 

for my departure on the ſixth of Novem- 

ber, I took leave of the Governor, and my other 

friends, at Prince of Wales's Fort, and began 
"ny journey, under the ſalute of ſeven cannon. 

The weather at that time being very mild, 

_ it but indifferent hauling“, and all my 


crew being heavy laden, occaſioned us to make 


but ſhort days journeys; however, on the eighth, 


sth. 


we croſſed the North branch of Po- co-ree-kiſ-co 


River, and that night put up in a ſmall tuft of 


woods, which is between it and Seal River. In 
the night, one of the Northern Indians deſert- 
ed; and as all the reſt of my crew were heavy 
laden, I was under the neceſſity of hauling the 


fledge he had left, which however was not very 


heavy, as it ſcarcely exceeded ſixty pounds. 


The weather ſtill contihued very fine and plea- 
fant: we directed our courſe to the Weſt North 
| Cn, Weſt, 


* The colder- the weather is, the eaſier the ledges ſlide over the ſnow. 
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Weſt, and early in the day croſſed Seal River. In 769. 
the courſe of this day's 5 journey we met ſeveral] wv 
Northern Indians, who were going to the factory ch. 
with furs and veniſon; and as we had not killed 

any deer from our leaving the Fort, I got ſeveral 
joints of veniſon from thoſe ſtrangers, and gave 
them a note on the Governor for payment, 
which ſeemed perfectly agreeable to all parties. 

When on the North Weſt ſide of Seal River, I 
aſked Captain Chawchinahaw the diſtance, and 
probable time it would take, before we could' 
reach the main woods; which he aſſured me 
would not exceed four or five days journey. 
This put both me and my companions in good 
ſpirits, and we continued our courſe between 
the Weſt by North and North Weſt, in daily 
expectation of arriving at thoſe woods, which we 
were told would furniſh us with every thing the 
country affords. Theſe accounts were ſo far from 
being true, that after we had walked double the 
time here mentioned, no ſigns of woods were 
to be ſeen in the direction we were then ſteering ; 
but we had frequently ſeen the loomin gc of woods 
to the South Welt. 

The cold being now very intenſe, our ſmall 
ſtock of Engliſh proviſi6ns:. all expended, and 
not the leaſt thing to be got on the bleak hills we 
had for ſome time been walking on, it became 
neceſlary to ſtrike more to the Weſtward, which 
| we accordingly did, and the next evening arriv- 

ed at ſome {mall patches of low ſcrubby woods, 
„„ where 


A 


1769. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


where we ſaw the tracks of ſeveral deer, and 


killed a few partridges. The road we had tra- 
: verſed for many days before, was in general ſo 

rough and ftony, that our ſledges were daily 
breaking; and to add to the inconvenieney, the 


land was ſo barren, as not to afford us mate- 


rials for repairing them : but the few woods we 
now fell in with, amply ſupplied us with neceſ. 


ſaries for thoſe repairs; and as we were then 


enabled each night to pitch proper tents, our 


lodging was much more comfortable than it had 


been for many nights before, while we were on 
the barren grounds, where, in general, we 
thought ourſelves well off if we could ſcrape 
together as many ſhrubs as would make a fire; 


but it was ſcarcely ever in our power to make 


any other defence againſt the weather, than by 
digging a hole in the ſnow down to the moſs, 
wrapping ourſelves up in our clothing, and lying 
down in it, with our * ſet up N e to 


windward. 
On the twenty. -firſt, we did not move; ſo the 
Indian men went a hunting, and the women cut 


Holes in the ice and caught a few fiſh in a ſmall 


lake, by the ſide of which we had pitched our 
tents. At night the men returned with ſome 
veniſon, having killed three deer, which was 


without doubt very acceptable; but our number 


being great, and the Indians having ſuch enor- 
mous ſtomachs, very little was left but fragments 
after the two or three firſt good meals. Having 
ö devoured 
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devoured the three deer, and given ſome neceſ- 769. 
fary repairs to our ſledges and ſnow ſhoes, which EDD. 
only took one day, we again proceeded on to- zh. 
ward the North Weſt by Weſt and Weſt North 
Weſt, through low ſcrubby pines, intermixed 
with ſome dwarf larch, which is commonly called 
| juniper in Hudſon's Bay. In our road we fre- 
| quently faw the tracks of deer, and many muſk- 
oxen, as they are called there; but none of my 
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f companions were ſo fortunate as to kill any 5 
8 of them: fo that a few partridges were all we : 
1 could get to live on, and thoſe were ſo ſcarce, 1 
- that we ſeldom could Kill as many as would ; 
| amount to half a bird a day for each man; which, 2 
conſidering we had nothing elſe for the twenty- . 
: four hours, was in reality next to nothing. 1 

By this time I found that Captain Chawchin- 1 
: ahaw had not the proſperity of the undertaking 1 
x at heart; he often painted the difhculties in the 1 
0 worſt colours, took every method to diſhearten Fe 
me and my European companions, and ſeveral 9 
1 times hinted his deſire of our returning back to * 
1 the factory: but finding [ ' was determined to * 
1 proceed, he took ſuch' methods as he thought | ; 
1 would be moſt likely to anſwer his end; one ja 
1 of which was, that of not adminiſtering toward [ 
Fe our {upport; ſo that we were 2 conſiderable 'H 
er time without any other ſubſiſtence, but what our | 1 
Fi two home-guard (Southern) Indians procured, A 
5 and the little that I and the two European men 9 
18 could kill; which was very diſproportionate to 7 
ed L | Our 
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our wants, as we had to provide for ſeveral wo. 


— men and children who were with us. 


November. 


29th. 


Chawchinahaw finding that this kind of treat. 
ment was not likely to complete his deſign, and 
that we were not to be ſtarved into compliance, 
at length influenced ſeveral of the beſt Northern 


Indians to deſert in the night, who took with 


30th. 


them ſeveral bags of my ammunition, ſome 


pieces of iron work, ſuch as hatchets, ice chiſſels, 
files &c. as well as ſeveral other uſeful articles. 
When I became acquainted ' with this piece of 
villany, I aſked Chawchinahaw the reaſon of ſuch 
behaviour. To which he anſwered, that he 


knew nothing of the affair: but as that was the 


caſe, it would not be prudent, he ſaid, for us to 


proceed any farther; adding, that he and all the 


reſt of his countrymen were going to ſtrike off 


another way, in order to join the remainder of 


their wives and families: and after giving us a 
Mort account which way to ſteer our courſe for 
the neareſt part of Seal River, which he faid 
would be out beſt way homeward, he and his 
crew delivered me moſt of the things which they 


| had in charge, packed up their awls, and ſet out 


toward the South Weſt, making the woods ring 
with their laughter, and left us to conſider of 
our unhappy ſituation, near two hundred miles 
from Prince of Wales's Fort, all heavily laden, 


and our ſtrength and ſpirits greatly reduced by 
hunger and fatigue. 


Our mation at that time, though very alarm- 


ing, 
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ing, would not permit us to ſpend much time in 1 
reflection; ſo we loaded our ſledges to the beſt | I 


advantage, (but were obliged to throw away 


ſome bags of ſhot and ball,) and immediately ſet 


out on our return. In the courſe of the day's 


walk we were fortunate enough to kill ſeveral. 


partridges, for which we were all very thankful, 


as it was the firſt meal we had had for ſeveral 


days: indeed, for the five preceding days we 


| had not killed as much as amounted to half a 


partridge for each man; and ſome days bad not 
a fingle mouthful. While we were is this diſtreſs, 
the Northern Indians were by no means in want ; 
for as they always walked foremoſt, they had ten 
times the chance to kill partridges, rabbits, or 
any other thing which was to be mer with, than 
we had. Beſides this advantage, they had great 
ſocks of flour, oatmeal, and other Engliſh pro- 


viſions, which they had embezzled out of my 
- Rock during the early part of the journey; and as 


one of my home Indians, called Mackachy, and 
his wife, who is a Northern Indian woman, al- 
ways reſorted to the Northern Indians tents, where 


they got amply ſupplied with proviſions when 


neither I nor my men had a ſingle mouthful, I 


have great reaſon to ſuſpect they had a principal 
hand in the embezzlement : indeed, both the 
man and his wife were capable of committing 


any crime, however diabolical. 


This day we had fine pleaſant weather for the December. 


ſeaſon of the year : we : ſet out t early i in the mor- 
8 ning, 
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a JOURNEY TO THE 
1709. ning, and arrived the ſame day at Seal River, 
— Jong which we continued 'our courſe for ſe- 
ag" Wh veral days. In our way we killed plenty of par- 
tridges, and ſaw many deer; but the weather was 
ſo remarkably ſerene that the Indians only killed 
two of the latter. By this time game was be- 
come ſo plentiful, that all apprehenſions of ſtarv- 
ing were laid afide; and though we were heavily 
laden, and travelled pretty good days Journeys, 
yet as our rm were year our e Sradu- 
1 oy” returned. 171 £0 
th. In our ente cn Seal; River v we met a ſtran- 
gert à Northern Indian, on a hunting excurſion; 
and though he had not met with any ſucceſs 
mat day, yet he kindly invited us to his tent, 
ſaying he had plenty of veniſon at my ſervice; 
and teld the Southern Indians, that as there 
were two or three beaver houſes near his tent, 
he ſhould be glad of their aſſiſtance in taking 8 
them, for there was Rat one man and three 
1 women at the tent. OL 30 
Though we were at that time far From being 
ovifions,: yet we accepted his offer, 
* 0 our new guide for his tent, which, 
arative diſtance; he told us, was not 
above: bis miles from the place where we met 
him, but we found i it to be nearer fifteen; fo 
that it was the middle of the night before we ar- - 
' rived at it. When we drew near the tent, the 
15 95 uſual ſignal for the approach of ſtrangers was giv- 
4 i | ws uy bring a gon or can; — nee | 


- 


NORTHERN OCEAN. 
l anſwered by the man at the tent. On our 


arrival at the door, the good man of the houſe 
came out, ſhook 1 me by the band, and welcomed us 


3 


1769. 


December. 


to his tent; ; but as it was too ſmall to contain us 


all, he ordered his women to aſſiſt us in pitching 
our tent ; and in the mean time invited me and 
as many of my crew as his little habitation could 
contain, and regaled us with the beſi-in the houſe. 


The pipe went round pretty briſkly, and the con- 


verſation naturally turned on the treatment we 
had received from Chawchinahaw and his gang; 


which was always anſwered | by our hoſt with, 


“ Ah! if I had been there, it ſhould not have been 


e ſo!' when, notwithſtanding his hoſpitality on 
the preſent occaſion, he would moſt aſſuredly have 


ated the ſame part as the others had Og if he 
* been of the party. 


Having refreſhed ourſelves with a plentiful ap 


per, we took leave of our hoſt for a while, and 


retired to our tent; but not without being made 
thoroughly ſenſible that many things would be 
expected from me, before I finally left them. 


Early in the morning, my Indians aſſiſted us in 


taking the beaver houſes already mentioned; but 
the houſes being ſmall, and ſome of the beavers 
eſcaping, they only killed ſix, all of which were 


oth. 


cooked the ſame night, and voraciouſly devoured 
under the denomination of a feaſt. I alſo receiv- 
ed from the Indians ſeveral joints of veniſon, to 


the amount of at leaſt two deer; but notwith- 


ſtanding I was to pay for the whole, I found that 


Mackachy ou his wife got all the prime parts of 


2 


dhe 


10 
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BY « ; the meat; and on my mentioning it to them, 
1709. ed ; 
— — there was ſo much clanſhip among them, that 


Decemb 


sth. 


er. 


they preferred making a preſent of it to Macka- 
chy, to ſelling it to me at double the price for 
which veniſon ſells in thoſe parts: a ſufficient 
proof of the fingular advantage which a native 
of this country has over an Engliſhman, when at 
ſuch a diſtance from the Company's Factories as 
to depend entirely on them for ſubſiſtence. 

Thinking Thad made my ſtay here long enough, 
I gave orders to prepare for our departure; and 
as I had purchaſed plenty of meat for preſent uſe 
while we were at this tent, ſo I likewiſe procured 


ſuch a ſupply to carry with us, as was likely to 
laſt us to the Fort. 


\. Early in the morning wwe took a ſinal leave of 


our hoſt, and proceeded on our journey home- 
wards. One of the ſtrangers accompanied us, for 


which at firſt I could not ſee his motive; but 


ſoon after our arrival at the Factory, I found that 


the purport of his viſit was to be paid for the 
meat, {aid to be given gratis to Mackachy while 
we were at his tent. The weather continued very 


| fine, but extremely cold; and during this part of 


my journey nothing material happened, till we 


arrived ſafe at Prince of Wales's Fort on the ele- 
venth of December, to my own great mortifica- 


tino, and to the no ſmall ſurpriſe of the Governor, 


who had placed great confidence in the abilities 
and conduct of Chawchinahaw. 


CHAP. 
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E HK . bk 


Than foil from our arrival at the Fagtory, to 


my leaving it again, and during the firſt part 


of my ſecond journey, till I had the misfortune 
to break the quadrant. 


— at the Factory. — Proceed on my ſecond 
 Journey.—Arrive at Seal River. — Deer plentiful ' 
for ſome time. — Method of angling fiſh under the ice. 

D Set our fiſhing nets, - Method of ſetting nets un- 
der the ice. My guide propoſes to ſtay till the geeſe 
began to fly ; his reaſons accepted. Pitch our tent 
in the beſt manner.—Method of pitching a tent in 
 winter.—Fiſh plentiful for ſome time; grow very 
fearce ; in great want of proviſions.— Manner of 
employing my time. My guide killed two deer.— 
Move to the place they were lying at; there kill ſe- 

veral more deer, and three beavers.—Soon in want 
of proviſions again.— Many Indians join us from the 
Weftward.—We begin to move towards the barren 
ground Arrive at She-than-nee, and there ſuffer = 
great diſtreſs for want of proviſions.— Indians kill 
| two ſwans and three geeſe, —Geeſe and other birds of 

" paſſage plentiful. —Leave She-than-nee, and arrive 

* at. Beralzone.—One of my companions guns burſts, 
and ſhatters his left hand. Leave Beralzone, and 
5 on the barren ground, clear of all words.——T hrow 


away 
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away our ſledges and ſnow ſhoes. —Each perſon takes 
a load on his back; my part of the luggage, —Ex- 
poſed to many hardſhips. —Several days without 


_ vidtuals.—Indians kill three muſh oxen, but for 
want of fire are obliged to eat the meat raw.—Fine 


weather returns; make a fire; effefts of long faſting ; 


tay a day or two to dry ſome meat in the ſun. —Pro- 
ccd to the Northward, and arrive at Cathawhac- 
Haga; there ind ſome tents of Indians.—A Northern 


leader called Keelchies meets us; ſend a letter by 
him to the Governor. — Tranſactions at Cathaw- 
hachaga ; leave it, and proceed to the Northward. 
— Meet ſeveral Indians.— My guide not willing to 
proceed ; bis reaſons for it. Many more Indians 


Join us. — Arrive at Doobaunt Whoie River. — Man- 
ner of ferrying over rivers in the Northern Indian 
| Canoes. No rivers in thoſe parts in a uſeful directi- 

on for the natives Had nearly loſt the quadrant and 


all the powder. —Some reflefions on our fituation, 
and the conduct of the Indians. — Find the quadrant 


and part of the powder. —Obſerve for the latitude. 


—Rgagrani broke. n to return again to the 


. 


URI NG my abſence from Prince of 
Wales s Fort on my former journey, ſeveral 


February. Northern Indians arrived in great diſtreſs at the 


1 and were employed in ſhooting partridg- 
es for the uſe of our people at the Fort. One of 
thoſe Indians called Conne-e-queſe faid, he had 
"been very near to the famous river I was engaged 


to 


| NORTHERN OCEAN. 

to go inqueſt of. Accordingly Mr. Norton en- 
gaged him and two other Northern Indians to 
accompany me on this ſecond attempt; but to 


53 
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February. 


avoid all incumbrances as much as poſſible, it was 


thought adviſable not to take any women“, that 


the Indians might have fewer to provide for. I 


would not permit any European to go with me, 


but two of the home guard (Southern) Indian men 


were to accompany me as before. Indeed the In- 
dians, both Northern and Southern, paid ſo lit- 
tle attention to Iſbeſter and Merriman on my for- 
mer journey, particularly in times of ſcarcity, 
that I was determined not to take them with me 
though the former was very deſirous 
to accompany me again, and was well calculated 


in future; 


to encounter the hardſhips of ſuch an undertak- 
ing. Merriman was quite ſick of ſuch excurſions, 
and ſo far from offering his ſervice a ſecond time, 


ſeemed to be very thankful that he was once more 


arrived in ſafety among his friends; for before he 
got to the e he wy ee A moſt \ vio- 


Rs 


lent cold. Fells OR . 
Having come to the above elaine} a fal- 


ly determined on the number of Indians that were 
to accompany us, we were again fitted out with 
a large ſupply of ammunition, and as many other 


; uſefularticles : as we SOURS conveniently take with 
us 


* 


This was a propoſal of the Governor's, though he well knew we could 


not do without their aſſiſtance, both for hauling our baggage, as well as 


N Kins for clothing, pitching out 8 getting firing, &c. 
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us, together with a ſmall ſample of light trading 


goods, for preſents to the Indians, as before. 


February. 


23d. 


My inſtructions on this occaſion amounted to 
no more than an order to proceed as faſt as poſ- 
ſible; and for my conduct during the journey, 


I was referred to my former inſtructions of No- 


vember 6th, 1769. 


o 


Every thing being in readineſs for our depar- 


ture, on the twenty-third of February I began my 
ſecond journey, accompanied by three Northern 
Indians and two of the home-guard (Southern) In- 
dians. I took particular care, however, that 
Mackachy, though an excellent hunter, ſhould not 
be of our party; as he had proved himſelf, dur- 
ing my former journey, to be a ſly artful villain. 


The ſnow at this time was fo deep on the top 
of the ramparts, that few of the cannon were to 


be feen, otherwiſe the Governor would have ſa- 


luted me at my departure, as before ; but as thoſe 


honours could not poſlibly be of any ſervice to 
my expedition, I readily relinquiſhed every thing 
of the kind; and in lieu of it, the Governor, of- 
ficers, and people, inſiſted on giving me three 
r | 


courſe in much the fame direction as in my for- 
mer journey, till we arrived at Seal River; when, 
inſtead of croſſing it, and walking on the barren 


grounds as before, we followed the courſe of the 


river, except in two particular places, where the 
bends tended ſo much to the South, that by croſſ- 


ing 


1 : 


After leaving the Factory, we continued our 


u 
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3 . 


ing two necks of land not more than "In or. EPs: 1770. 


miles wide, we ſaved the walking of near twenty 
miles each time, and ſtill came to the main river 
again. 

The weather had been ſo 3 boiflerexs 
and changeable, that we were frequently obliged 


to continue two or three nights in the ſame place. 


To make up for this inconveniency, deer were ſo 
plentiful for the firſt eight or ten days, that the 


3 

1 

ih 

15 bo 
— 55 
March. 735 
8th. bp 


Indians killed as many as was neceflary ; but we 


were all ſo heavy laden that we could not poſſibly 
take much of the meat with us. This J ſoon per- 
ceived to be a great evil, which expoſed us to ſuch 
frequent inconveniences, that in-caſe of not kill- 


ing any thing for three or four days together, we 


were in great want of proviſions; we feldom, 
| however, went to bed entirely ſupperleſs till the 
eighth of March; when though we had only walk- 


ed about eight miles that morning, and expended 


all the remainder of the day in hunting, we could 
not produce a ſingle thing at night, not even a 
partridge !. nor had we diſcerned the track of any 


thing that day, which was likely to afford us 
hopes of better ſucceſs in the morning. This be- 


ing the caſe, we prepared fome hooks and lines 
ready to angle for fiſh, as our tent was then by the 
fide of a lake belonging to Seal River, which 


ſeemed by its ſituation to afford fome ee of 


ſucceſs. 
Early in the morning w we i our tent, 


and moved about five miles to the Weſt by South, 


to 
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17%. to a part of the lake that ſeemed more commodi- 
dus for fiſhing than that where we had been the 


March. 


night before. As ſoon as we arri ved at this place, 
ſome were immediately employed cutting holes in 
the ice, while others pitched the tent, got - fire- 
wood, &c.; after which, for it was early in the 


morning, thoſe who pitched the tent went a hunt- 


ing, and at night one of them returned with a 


porcupine, while thoſe Who were angling caught 


ſeveral ſine trout, which afforded us a plentiful 
ſupper, and we had ſome trifle left for breakfaſt. 
Angling for fiſh under che ice in winter re- 


; quires no other proceſs, chan cutting round holes 


in the ice from one to tw Ast diameter, and let- 


45 ting down a baited hook, 


Vhich is always kept in 


* motion, not only to prevent the water from freez- 


ww 


\ 20th. 


ing ſo ſoon as it would do if ſuffered to remain 


quite ſtill, but becauſe it is found at the ſame time 
to be a great means of alluring the fiſh: to. the 
hole; for it is always obſer ved that the fiſh in 
thoſe parts will take a baĩt which is in el 


much ſooner than one that is at Teſt. T 
Early in the morning we again "OY our 
bt, and all the forenoom being expended 


without any ſucceſs, we took down our tent and 
pitched ĩt again about eight miles farther to the 
Weſtward, on the ſame lake, where we cut more 
holes in the ice for angling; and that night caught 


ſeveral fine pike. The next day we moved about 


ive miles to the South Weſt; down a ſmall rivers 
where we pitched our tent; and having ſet four 


* 
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fiſhing nets, in the courſe of the day we caught 
many fine fiſh, particularly pike, trout, tittymeg, 
and a coarſe kind of fiſh known in Hudſon's Bay 
by the name of Methy“. 

To ſet a net under the ice, it is firſt neceſſary 
to aſcertain its exact length, by ſtretching it out 
upon the ice near the part propoſed for ſetting it. 
This being done, a number of round holes are cut 


in the ice, at ten or twelve feet diſtance from each 


other, and as many in number as will be ſufficient 
to ſtretch the net at its full length. A line is then 
paſſed under the ice, by means of a long light 
pole, which is firſt introduced at one of the end 
holes, and, by means of two forked ſticks, this 
pole is eaſily conducted, or paſſed from one hole 
to another, under the'ice, till it arrives at the laſt. 
The pole is then taken out, and both ends of the 
line being properly ſecured, is always ready for 
uſe. The net is made faſt to one end of the 
line by one perſon, and hauled under the ice by 
a ſecond; a large ſtone is tied to each of the lower 
corners, which ſerves to keep the net expanded, 
and prevents it riſing from the bottom with every 
waft of the current. The Europeans ſettled in 


Hudſon's Bay proceed much in the ſame manner, 


though they in general take much more pains; 


but the above mothed is . ſufficient by 


the Indians. 
ws order to ſearch à net thus ſet, the two end 


E holes 


| *The Methy: are generally caught with a hook; and the beſt time fox 
that ſport is in the night; and if the night be dark, the better. 
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17700 ioles only are opened ; the line is veered away 
270" Ya by one perſon, and the net hauled from under 


March 


21. 


28 ice by another; after all the fiſh are taken 
the net is eaſily hauled back to its former 
= and there ſecured as before. 
As this place ſeemed likely to afford us a con- 
ſtant ſupply of fiſh, my guide propoſed to ſtay 
here till the geeſe began to fly, which in thoſe 


Northern parts is ſeldom before the middle of 


May. His reaſons for ſo doing ſeemed well 
founded: © The weather, he faid, is at this time 
e too cold to walk on the barren grounds, and 
e the woods from this part lead ſo much to the 
„ Weſtward, that were we to continue travelling 
in any tolerable ſhelter, our courſe would not 
ce be better than Weſt South Weſt, which would 
6 e only be going out of our way; whereas, if we 
* ſhould remain here till the weather permit us 
& to walk due North, over the barren grounds, 


we ſhall then in one month get farther ad- 
s vanced on our journey, than if we were to 
„ continue travelling all the remainder of the 


+ winter in the ſweep of the woods.“ 
Theſe reaſons appeared to me very judicious, 


and'as the plan ſeemed likely to be attended with 
little trouble, 1t met with my entire approbation. 


That being the caſe, we took additional pains in 

building our tent, and made it as commodious as 

the materials and ſituation would admit. s 
To pitch an Indian's tent in winter, it is firſt 


neceſſary to {earch for a level piece of dry ground; 


which 
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Which cannot be aſcertained but by thruſting a 
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ſtick through the ſnow down to the ground, all 


| over the propoſed part. When a convenient ſpot 
is found, the ſnow. is then cleared away in a cir- 


cular form to the very moſs ; and when it is pro- 


poſed to remain more than a night or two in one 
place, the moſs is alſo cut up and removed, as it 
is very liable when dry to take fire, and occaſion 
much trouble to the inhabitants. A quantity of 
poles are then procured, which are generally pro- 
portioned both in number and length to the ſize 
of the tent cloth, and the number of perſons i it is 
intended to contain. If one of the poles ſhould 
not happen, to be forked, two of them are tied 
together 1 near the top, then raiſed erect, and their 
buts or lower ends extended as wide as the pro- 
poſed diameter of the tent; the other poles are 
then ſet round at equal 4 3 from each other, 
and in ſuch order, that their lower ends form a 
complete circle, Which gives boundaries to the 
tent on all ſides: the tent cloth is then faſtened 
to a light pole, which is always raiſed up and put 
round the poles from the weather ſide, ſo that the 
two edges that lap over and form the door are 
always to the leeward. It muſt be underſtood 
that this method is only in uſe. when the Indians 
are moving from place to place every day ; for 
when they intend to continue any time in one 
place, they always make the door of their tent to 

face the South. 
The tent cloth 1 18 uſually of thin Mooſe leather, 
2 | dreſſed 
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197d. dreſſed and made by the Indians, and in ſhape it 
1 nearly reſembles a fan- mount inverted; ſo that 


when the largeſt curve incloſes the bottom of the 
poles, the ſmaller one is always ſufficient to cover 
the top; except a hole, which is deſignedly left 
open to ſerve the double PR of chimney and 

window. > 

The fire is always made on the ground in the 
center, and the remainder of the floor, or bottom 
of the tent, is covered all over with ſmall bran- 
ches of the pine tree, which ſerve both for ſeats 
and beds. A quantity of pine tops and branches 
are laid round the bottom of the poles on the out- 
fide, over which the eves of the tent is ſtaked 
down; a quantity of ſnow is then packed over 
all, which excludes great part of the external air, 
and contributes greatly to the warmth within. 
The tent here deſcribed is ſuch as is made uſe of 
by the Southern Indians, and the ſane with 
which I was furniſhed at the Factory; for that 
made uſe of by the Northern Indians is made of 
different materials, and is of a quite different 
ſhape, as ſhall be deſcribed hereafter. 

The ſituation of our tent at this time was tru- 
ly pleaſant, particularly for a ſpring reſidence ; ; 
being on a ſmall elevated point, which command- 

ed an extenſive proſpe& over a large lake, the 
- ſhores of which abounded with wood of different 
| Kinds, ſuch as pine, larch, birch, and poplar ; and 
in many places was beautifully contraſted with a 
Anery of Fg hills, that ſhewed their ſnowy 
| _ ſummits 
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ſummits above the talleſt woods. About two 1770. 
hundred yards from the tent was a fall, or rapid, www 


which the ſwiftneſs of the current prevents from 
freezing in the coldeſt winters. At the bottom 
of this fall, which empties itſelf into the above 
lake, was a fine ſheet of open water near a mile 
in length, and at leaſt half a mile in breadth»; by 
the margin of which we had our fiſhing nets ſet, 
all in open view from the tent. 

The remaining part of this month paſſed on 
without any interruption, or material occurrence, 
to diſturb our repoſe, worth relating : our fiſh- 
ing nets provided us with daily food, and the In- 
dians had too much philoſophy about them to 
give themſelves much additional trouble; for 
during the whole time not one of them offered 
to look for a partridge, or any thing elſe which 
could yield a change of diet. 

As the time may now be ſuppoſed to have 105 
heavy on my hands, it may not be i improper to 
inform the reader how I employed it. In the firſt 


place, I embraced every favourable opportunity 


of obſerving the latitude of the place, the mean of 
which was 58* 46 30 North; and the longitude 


by account was 5 57 Weſt, from Prince of 
Wales's Fort, I then corrected my reckoning ; 


from my laſt obſervation; brought up my jour- 
nal, and filled up my chart, to the place of our 
reſidence. uilt alſo ſome traps, and caught a 
few martins ; and by way of ſaving my ammuni- 
tion, ſet ſome ſnares for partridges. The former 
is 
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1 770. is performed by means of i few logs, fo arranged 
Loy that when the martin attempts to take away the 


April. 


bait laid for him, he with very little ſtruggle pulls 
down a ſmall poſt that ſupports the whole weight 
of the trap; when, if the animal be not killed by 
the weight of the logs, he is confined till he be 
frozen to death, or killed 1 the N going 
his rounds. | 

To ſnare artridcts requires no other proceſs 


than making a few little hedges acroſs a creek, or 
a few ſhort hedges projecting at right angles from 


the ſide of an ifland of willows, which thoſe birds 
are found to frequent. Several openings muſt 


be left in each hedge; to admit the birds to paſs 
| through, andin each of them a ſnare muſt be ſet; 


ſo that when the partridges are hopping along the 
edge of the willows to feed, which is their uſual 
cuſtom, ſome of them ſoon get into the ſnares, 
where they are confined till they are taken out. 
J have caught from three to ten partridges in a 


day by this ſimple contrivance; which requires 
no farther attendance than going round them 
. night and morning. 


T have already obſerved that nothing material 
happened to diſturb our repoſe till the firſt of 


April, when to our great ſurpriſe the fiſhing nets 


did not afford us a ſingle fiſh. Though ſome of 
the preceding days had been pretty ſucceſsful, | 
yet my companions, like true Indians, ſeldom 
went to fleep till they had cleared the tent of 
every article of proviſion. As nothing was to be 

E710 . caught 
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caught in the nets, we all went out to angle; 
but in this we were equally unſucceſsful, as we 
could not procure one fiſh the whole day. This 
ſudden change of circumſtances alarmed one of 
my companions ſo much, that he began to think 
of reſuming the uſe of his gun, after having laid 
it by for near a month. | 


1770. 
8 


Early in the morning we aroſe; when my guide 


_ Conne-e-queſe went a hunting, and the reſt at- 
tended the nets and hooks near home; but all 
with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that we could not procure 
enough in one day to ſerve two men for a ſupper. 
This, inſtead of awakening the reſt of my com- 
panions, ſent them to ſleep; and ſcarcely any 
of them had the prudence to look at the liſhing 
nets, though they were not more than two or 
three hundred yards from the tent door. 


My guide, who was a ſteady man, and an ex- 


cellent hunter, having for many years been ac- 
cuſtomed to provide for a large family, ſeemed 
by far the moſt induſtrious of all my crew ; he 
cloſely purſued his hunting for ſeveral days, and 
ſeldom returned to the tent till after dark, while 
thoſe at the tent paſſed moſt of their time in 
ſmoking and fleeping. 
Several days paſſed without any ſigns of relief, 
till the roth, when my guide continued out lon- 
ger than ordinary, which made us conjecture that 


April. 


10th, 


he had met with ſtrangers, or ſeen fome deer, or _ 


other game, which occaſtoned his delay. We all 
tnEFerars 1 down to * having had but little 
refreſh- 
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1770. refreſhment for the three preceding days; except 
a tg a pipe of tobacco and a draught of water; even 


Itith. 


e 


partridges had become ſo ſcarce that not one was 
to be got; the heavy thaws had driven them all 


out towards the barren grounds. About mid. 
night, to our great joy, our hunter arrived, and 
brought with him the blood and fragments of 


two deer that he had” killed. This unexpected 


| ſucceſs ſoon rouſed the fleepers, who, in an in- 


ſtant were buſily employed in cooking a large 
kettle of broth, made with the blood, and fome 
fat and ſcraps of meat fhred ſmall, boiled in it, 


This might be reckoned a dainty diſh at any time, 


but was more particularly ſo in our preſent almoſ 
famiſhed condition. 


After partaking of this refreſhment, we FN 


ed our reſt, and early in the morning ſet out in 2 


body for the place where the deer were lying. 
As we intended to make our ſtay but ſhort, we 
left our tent ſtanding, containing all our bag- 
gage. On our arrival at the place of deſtination, 
ſome were immediately employed in making a 
hut or barrocado, with young pine trees; while 
one man ſkinned the deer, the remainder went 2 
hunting, and in the afternoon returned to the 
hut, after having killed two deer. : 
Several days were now ſpent in feaſting and 


gluttony; during which the Indians killed five 


more deer and three fine beapers; finding at 


laſt, however, that there was little proſpect of 


procuring either more deer or beavers, we deter- 
: mined 
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Ihe fleſh of theſe deer, Though none of the 
largeſt, might with frugality have ſerved our 
ſmall number, (being only fix) for ſome time; 
but my companions, like other Indians, feaſted 


day and night while it laſted ; and were ſo indo- 


lent and unthinking, as not to attend properly 
to the fiſhing-nets; ſo that many fine fiſh, which 
had been entangled in the nets, were entirely 
ſpoiled, and in about twelve or fourteen days we 

were nearly in as great calireſs for proviſions as 
| ever. 

During the courſe of our 2onn inactivity, Saw- 
ſop-o-kiſhac, commonly called Soſſop, my princt- 
pal Southern Indian, as he was cutting ſome 
birch for ſpoons, diſhes, and other neceſſary 

houſehold furniture, had the misfortune to cut 
his leg in ſuch a manner as to be incapable of 
walking; and the other Southern Indian, though 
2 much younger man, was ſo indolent as not to 
be of any ſervice to me, except hauling part of 
our luggage, and eating up part of the proviſions 
which had been provided by the more induſtrious, 

part of my companions. 
On the twenty. fourth, early in the 1 A great 
body of Indians was ſeen to the South Welt, on 
the large lake by the ſide of which our tent ſtood. 
On their arrival at our tent we diſcovered them 
to be the wives and families of the Northern In- 
dian gooſe. -hunters, who were gone to Prince of 


. Walen 


as 
mined to return to our tent, with the remains of 1770. 
what we had already obtained. | — 
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1770. Wales's Fort to attend the ſeaſon. They were 


bound toward the barren ground, there to wait 
the return of their huſbands and relations from 
the 'Fort, after the termination of b 55 
— , ain boi | | 
My guide raving f for: FF cies paſt deteirmin- 
ed to move toward the barren: ground, this 
morning we took down our tent, packed up our 
luggage, and proceeded to the Faſtward in the 
ſame track we came; but Soſſop being ſo lame 
as to be obliged to be hauled on a fledge, I eaſily 
prevailed on two of the Indians Who had joined 
us on the zꝗth; and who were purſuing the ſame 
road, to perform this ſervice for him. 
After two days good walking in our old track, 
we arrived at a part of Seal River called She- 
than · nee; where we pitched our tent and ſet both 
our -fiſhing-nets,vintending toſſtay there till the 
geeſe began to fly. Though we had ſeen ſeveral 


ſwans and ſome geeſe flying to the Northward, it 


was the thirteenth of May before we could pro- 
cure any. On that day the Indians killed two 


ſwans and three geeſe. This in ſome meaſure 


alleviated our diſtreſs, which at that time was 
very great; having had no other ſubſiſtence for 


five or 11x days, than a few cranberries, that we 


gathered fromithe dry ridges where the ſnow was 
thawed away in ſpots; for though we ſet our 
fiſhing-nets in the beſt judged places, and angled 


24 Bk every part that was likely to afford ſucceſs, we 


wy caught three ſmall fiſh during the whole 
time. 
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knew they had had a plentiful winter, and had 


then good ſtocks of dried meat by them, and 


were alſo acquainted with our diſtreſs, they ne- 
ver gave me or my Southern companions the. 
_ leaſt ſupply, although they had in ſecret amply- 
provided for our Northern guides. 

By the nineteenth, the geeſe, ſwans, ducks, 


gulls, and qther birds of paſſage, were ſo plentiful. 
that we killed every day as many as were ſuſſici- 
ent for our ſupport ; and having ſtopped a few: 


days to recruit our ſpirits after ſo long a faſt, on 
the twenty-third we began once more to pro- 
ceed toward the barren ground. Soſſop having 
now perfectly recovered from his late misfortune, 
every thing ſeemed to have a favourable appear- 
ance; eſpecially as my crew had been augmented 
to twelve perſons, by the addition of one of my 
guide's wives, and five others, whom I had en- 
gaged to aſſiſt in carrying our luggage; and I 
well knew, from the ſeaſon of the year, that 


hauling Waun ſoon be at an end for the ſum-· 


mer. 

The thaws having been by this time ſo great as 
to render travelling in the woods almoſt imprac- 
ticable, we continue our courſe to the Eaſt on 


Seal River, about ſixteen miles farther, when we 


came to a ſmall river, and a ſtring of e con- 
becken er it, chat tended to the North. 


* 


1 the 


= 
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time. Many of the Northern Indians, who had 177 70. 
joined us on the 24th of April, remained in our . 
company for ſome time; and though I well 
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The weather for ſome time was remarkably 
fine and pleaſant. Game of all kinds was ex- 


cCeedingly plentiful, and we continued our courſe 


to the Northward on the above river and lakes 
till the firſt of June, when we arrived at a place 
called Beralzone. In our way thither, beſide kill. 
ing more geeſe than was neceſſary, we ſhot two 
deer. One of my companions had now the miſ- 
fortune to ſhatter his hand very, much by the 
burſting of a gun; but as no bones were broken, 
I bound up the wound, and with the aſſiſtance of 


ſome of Turlington's drops, yellow baſilicon, &c. 


which I had with me, ſoon reſtored the uſe of his 
hand; fo that in a very ſhort time he ſeemed to 
be out of all danger. 

After ſtopping 2 few days at "5" WY to dry 
a little veniſon and a few geeſe, we again pro- 
ceeded to the Northward on the barren ground; 
for on our leaving this place we ſoon got clear of 
all the woods. 

The ſnow was by this time ſo ſoft as to er 
walking in ſnow-ſhoes very laborious; and 


though the ground was bare in many places, yet 
ar times, and in particular places, the ſnow-drifts 


were ſo deep, that we could not poſſibly do with- 
out them. By the ſixth, however, the thaws 


Were ſo general, and the ſnows ſo much melted, 


19th. 


that as our ſnow-ſhoes were attended with more 


trouble than ſervice, we all conſented to throw 


them away. Lill the tenth, our ſledges proved 


| ſerviceable, particularly in croſſing lakes and 
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ponds « on the ice; but that mode of travelling 1990. 
now- growing dangerous on account of the great: — 


thaws, we determined to throw away our ſledg- 
es, and every one to take a load on his back. 


This I found to be much harder work than the 


winter carriage, as my part of the luggage con- 
fiſted of the following articles, viz. the quadrant 
and its ſtand, a trunk containing books, papers, 
K. a land-compaſs, and a large bag containing 
all my wearing apparel ; alſo a hatchet, knives, 
files, &c. befide ſeveral ſmall articles, intended 
for preſents to the natives. The aukwardneſs of 


my load, added to its great weight, which was 


upward of fixty pounds, and the exceſſive heat 


of the weather, rendered walking the moſt labo- 


rious taſk I had ever encountered; and what 


conſiderably increaſed the hardſhip, was the bad - 


neſs of the road, and the coarſeneſs of our lodg- 
ing, being, on account of the want of proper 
tents, expoſed to the utmoſt ſeverity of the wea- 
ther. The tent we had with us was not only too 


large, and unfit for barren ground ſervice, where 


no poles were to be got, but we had been obliged 
to cut it up for ſhoes, and each perſon carried 
his own ſhare. Indeed my guide'behaved both 


negligently and ungenerouſly on this occaſion ; | 


as he never made me, or my Southern Indians, 
| acquainted with the nature of pitching tents on 
the barren ground; which had he done, we 
could eaſily have procured a ſet of poles before 
we left the woods, He took care, however, to 


Procur S 


June. 


39 w Korner roa 
177. Procure 4 ſet for himſelf and his wife; and when 
— the"tent was divided, though he made ift to get 
P* | piece large enough to ſerve him for a complete 
little tent, he never aſked me or my Southern 
Indians to put our heads into it. 
Beſide the inconvenience of being expoſed to 
the open air, night and day, in all weathers, we 
experienced real diſtreſs from the want of victu- 
als. When proviſions were procured, it often 
happened that we could not make a fire, ſo that 
we were obliged to eat the. meat quite raw ; 
which at firſt, in the article of fiſh particularly, 
© was as little reliſhed by my Southern companions 
as myſelf. | 
"Notwithſtanding theſe accumulated and com- 
plicated hardſhips, we continued in perfect health 
and good ſpirits; and my guide, though a per- 
fect niggard of his proviſions, eſpecially in times 
of ſcarcity, gave us the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of 
ſoon arriving at '2 plentiful country, which 
would not only afford-us a certain ſupply of pro- 
viſions, but where we ſhould meet with other 
Indians, who probably would be willing to carry 
part of our luggage. This news naturally gave 
N us great conſolation; for at that time the weight 
of our conſtant loads was ſo great, that when 
Providence threw any thing in our way, we 
could not carry abovg two days proviſions with 
us, which indeed was the chief reaſon of our be- 
ing ſo frequently in want, 


23d. From the Forontgen to the tw enty- l we 
= | e walked 
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akin every day near twenty miles, without 1 RE 
any other ſubſiſtence than a pipe of tobacco, and Con 


a drink of water when we pleaſed: even par- 
tridges and gulls, which ſome time before were 
in great plenty, and eaſily procured, were now ſo 
ſcarce and ſhy, that we could rarely get one; and 
as to geeſe, ducks, &c. they had all flown to che 
Northward to breed and molt. 1 : 
Early in the morning of the twenty-third, we 


ſet out as uſual, but had not walked above ſeven 


or eight miles before we ſaw three muſk-oxen 


grazing by the fide of a ſmall lake. The Indi- 


ans immediately went in purſuit of them; and 


as ſome of them were expert hunters, they ſoon 
killed the whole of them. This Was no doubt 


very fortunate 3 but, to our great mortification, 
before we could get one of them ſkinned, ſuch a 


fall of rain came on, as to put it quite out of our 


power to make a fire; which, even in the” fineſt 
weather, could only be made of moſs, as we were 
near an hundred miles from any woods. This” 
was poor comfort for people who had not broke 
their faſt for four or ſive days. Neceſſity, how- 
ever, has no law; and having been before initi- 
ated into the ae of eating raw meat, we 
were the better prepared for this repaſt: but this 
was by no means ſo well reliſhed, either by me 
or the Southern Indians, as Either raw veniſon *. 
raw h{h had been: for the fleſh of the muſk- 
is not only coarſe and tough, but ſmells an 
taſtes ſo ſtrpng of muſk. as to make it very difa- 
| agreeable 
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ls x when raw, though it is tolerable cating 
when properly cooked. The weather continued ſo 


remarkably bad, accompanied with conſtant hea» 
vy rain, ſnow and fleet, and our neceflities were 
ſo great by the time the weather permitted us to 


make a,fire, that we had . to the amount 
of one buffalo quite raw, 

Notwithſtanding I muſtered up all my philoſo- 
phy on this occaſion, yet I muſt confeſs that my 
ſpirits began to fail me. Indeed our other mis- 
fortunes were greatly aggravated by the incle- 
mency of the weather, which was not only cold, 
but ſo very wet that for near three days and 
nights, I had not one dry thread about me. When 
the fine weather returned, we made a fire, though. 


it was only of moſs, as I have already obſerved ; 


and having got my cloaths dry, all things ſeem- 
ed likely to go on in the old channel, though 


that was indifferent enough; but I endeavoured, 


like a failor after a ſtorm, to Gorge * misfor- 
tunes. 

None of our natural wants, if we except _ 
are ſo diſtreſſing, or hard to endure, as hunger; 
and in wandering ſituations, like that which 1 
now experienced, the hardſhip is greatly aggra- 


vated by the uncertainty with reſpect to its du» | 


ration, and the means moſt proper to be uſed to 
remove it, as well as by the labour and fatigue - 


we muſt neceſſarily undergo for that purpoſe, 


and the diſappointments which too frequently 
fruſtrate our beſt concerted plans and moſt ſtre- 
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but Ceprefles the ſpirits, in ſpite of every effort to 1 
une 


prevent it. Beſides, for want of action, the ſto- 
mach ſo far loſes its digeſtive powers, that after 
long faſting it reſumes its office with pain and 
reluctance. During this journey I have too fre- 
quently experienced the dreadful effects of this 


calamity, and more than once been reduced to 


ſo low a ſtate by hunger and fatigue, that when 
Providence threw any thing in my way, my ſto- 
mach has ſcarcely been able to retain more than 
two or three ounces, without producing the 
| moſt oppreſlive pain. Another diſagreeable cir 
cumſtance of long faſting is, the extreme diffi- 


culty and pain attending the natural evacuations 


for the firſt time; and which is ſo dreadful, that 
of it none but thoſe who have. experienced can 
have an adequate idea. 


To record in detail each day's fare ſince the 


commencement of this journey, would be little 
more than a dull repetition of the ſame occur- 


rences. A ſufficient idea of it may be given in a 
few words, by obſerving that it may juſtly be ſaid 


to have been either all feaſting, or all famine: 


ſometimes we had too much, ſeldom juſt enough, 
frequently too little, and often none at all. It 


will be only neceſſary to ſay that we have faſted 


many times two whole days and nights; twice 
upwards of three days ; and once, while at She- 
than-nee, near ſeven days, during which we taſt- 
ed not a mouthful of any thing, except a few 

D | 1 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 
cranberries, water, ſcraps of old leather, and 


w=— burnt bones. On thoſe preſſing occaſions I have 


June, 


frequently ſeen the Indians examine their ward- 


robe, which conſiſted chiefly of ſkin-clothing, 


and conſider what part could beſt be ſpared ; 
ſometimes a piece of an old, half. rotten deer ſkin, 


and at others a pair of old ſhoes, were ſacrificed 
to alleviate extreme hunger. The relation of 
ſuch uncommon hardſhips may perhaps gain lit- 
tle credit in Europe; while thoſe who are con- 
verſant with the hiſtory of Hudſon's Bay, and 


who are thoroughly acquainted with the diſtreſs 


which the natives of the country about it fre- 


quently endure, may conſider them as no more 


than the common occurrences of an Indian life, 


in which they are frequently driven to the ne- 


ceſſity of eating one another.“ 
Knowing 


* It is the general opivion of the Southern Indians, that when any of 


their tribe have beer driven to the neceſſity of eating human fleſh, they 


become ſo fond of | that no perſon is ſafe in their company. And 
though it is well 18 they are never guilty of making this horrid repaſt 


but when driven to it by neceſſity, yet thoſe who have made it are not 


only ſhunned, but ſo univerſally deteſted by all who know them, that no 


Indians will tent with them, and they are frequently murdered lily. I 
have ſeen ſeveral of thoſe” Dor wretches who, unfortunately for them, 
have come under the. above deſcription, and though they were perſons 


much eſteemed before hunger had driven them to this act, were after- 


wards ſo univerfally deſpiſed and neglected, that a ſmile never graced 


their countenances: deep melancholy has been ſeated on their brows, 


while the eye moſt expreſſively ſpoke the dictates of the heart, and 


| ſeemed to ſay, © Why do you deſpiſe me for my misfortunes? the peri- 


od is probably not far diſtant, when you may be driven to the like ne- 
cc ceſſity!“ 


a the Spring of the year I775, when I was building Cumberland 


Houſe, 


= 


NORTHERN OCEAN. 


Knowing that our conſtant loads would not 
permit us to carry much proviſions with us, we 


agreed to continue a day or two to refreſh our- 
ſelves, and to dry a little meat in the ſun, as it 


thereby not only becomes more portable, but is 


always ready for uſe. On the twenty: ſixth, all 


that remained of the muſk-ox fleſh being proper- 
ly dried and fit for carriage, we began to pro- 
ceed on our journey Northward, and on the thir- 
tieth of June arrived at a ſmall river, called Ca- 
thawhachaga, which empties itſelf into a large 
lake called Yath-kyed-whoie, or White Snow 
Lake. Here we found ſeveral tents of Northern 
Indians, who had been ſome time employed 
ſpearing deer in their canoes, as they crofled the 


above mentioned little river. Here alſo we met 


D 2 1 a Nor- 


Houſe, an Indian, whoſe name was Wapoos, came to the ſettlement, at a 
time when fifteen tents of Indians were on the plantations: they examin- 
ed him very minutely, and found he had come a conſiderable way by him- 
ſelf, without a gun, or ammunition, This made many of them conjec- 
ture he had met with, and killed, ſome perſon by the way; and this was 
the more ealily credited, from the care he took to conceal a bag of proviſi- 
ons, which he had brought with him, in a lofty pine-tree near the houſe. - 

Being a ſtranger, I invited him in, though I ſaw he had nothing for 
trade; andduring that interview, ſome of the Indian women examined his 
bag, and gave it as their opinion that the meat it contained was human 
fleſh : in conſequence, it was not without the interference of ſome princi- 
pal Indians, whoſe liberality of ſentiment was more extenſive than that in 
the others, the poor creature ſaved his life. Many of the men cleaned 
and loaded their guns; others had their bows and arrows ready; and even 
the women took poſſeſſion of the hatchets, to kill this poor inoffenſive 
wretch, for no erime but that of travelling about two hundred miles by 
himſelf, unaſſiſted by fire-arms for * in his journey. 
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2 Northern Indian Leader, or Captain, called A 


Keelſhies, and a ſmall party of his crew, who 
were bound to Prince of Wales's Fort, with furs 
and other commodities for trade. When Keel- 


| ſhies was made acquainted with the intent of my 


Journey, he readily offered his ſervice to bring me 
any thing from the Factory that we were likely 


to ſtand in need of; and though we were then 


in latitude 63 4' North, and longitude 7* 12 


Weſt from Churchill, yet he promiſed to join us 


again, at a place appointed by my guide, by the 
ſetting in of the Winter. In conſequence of this 


offer, I looked over our ammunition and other 


articles ; and finding that a little powder, ſhot, 
tobacco, and a few knives, were likely to be of 
ſervice before the journey could be completed, I 


determined to ſend a letter to the governor of 
Prince of Wales's Fort, to adviſe him of my ſitu- 
ation, and to deſire him to ſend by the bearer a a 


certain quantity of the above articles; on which 
Keelfhies and his crew proceeded on their jour- 
ney for the Factory the ſame day. 

Cathawhachaga was the only river we had ſeen 
ſince the breaking up of the ice that we could 
not ford; and as we had not any canoes with us, 
we were obliged to get ferried acroſs by the 
ſtrange Indians. When we arrived on the North 
fide of this river, where the Indians reſided, my 


guide propoſed to ſtop ſome time, to dry and 
pound ſome meat to take with us; to which I 
readily conſented. | We alfo ſet our fiſhing-nets, 


and 


na on AA ku? Wh fwww yu XY DVFX Arm a Aa . an 
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and caught a conſiderable quantity of very fine 
fiſh ; ſuch as tittemeg, barble, &c. 

The number of deer which croſſed Cathawha- 
chaga, during our ſtay there, was by no means 
equal to our expectations, and no more than juſt 
ſufficient to ſupply our preſent wants; ſo that 
after waiting ſeveral days in fruitleſs expectati- 
on, we began to prepare for moving ; and ac- 
cordingly, on the ſixth of July, we ſet out, 
though we had not at that time as much victu- 
als belonging to our company as would furniſh 
us a ſupper. During our ſtay here, we had each 
day got as much fiſh or fleſh as was ſufficient for 


preſent expenditure; but, being in 1 of bet- 


ter times, ſaved none. 

Before we left Cathawhachaga, I made ſeveral 
oblereationn for the latitude, and found it to be 
639 4 North. I alſo brought up my journal, 
and filled up my chart to that time. Every 
thing being now ready for our departure, my 
guide informed me that in a few days a canoe 
would be abſolutely neceflary, to enable us to 


croſs ſome unfordable rivers which we ſhould 
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meet, and could not avoid. This induced me to 


purchaſe one at the eaſy rate of a fingle knife, the 
full value of which did not exceed one penny. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the man who ſold the 
canoe had no farther occaſion for it, and was glad 


to take what he could get; but had he been tho- 
roughly acquainted with our neceſſities he moſt. 


alluredly would have had the conſcience. to 
8 have 
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1770. have aſked goods to the amount of ten e. 


f ſkins at leaſt. 


July. 


9th. 


175th. 


This additional piece of luggage obliged me to 


engage another Indian; and we were lucky 


enough at that time to meet with a poor forlorn 


fellow, who was fond of the office, having never 


been in a much better ſtate than that of a beaſt of 
burthen. Thus, provided with a canoe, and a 
man to carry it, we left Cathawhachaga, as has 
been obſerved, on the ſixth of July, and conti- 
nued our courſe to the North by Weſt, and North 
North Weſt; and that night put up by the fide 
of a ſmall bay of White Snow Lake, where we 
angled, and caught ſeveral fine trout, ſome of 
which weighed not leſs than fourteen or ſixteen 


pounds. In the night heavy rain came on, which 
continued three days; but the ninth proving fine 


weather, and the ſun diſplaying his beams very 
powerfully, we dried our clothes, and proceeded 
to the Northward. Toward the evening, how- 
ever, it began again to rain ſo exceſſively, that it 
was with much difficulty we kept our powder and 

books dry, | I 
On the ſeventeenth, we ſaw many muſk-oxen, 
ſeveral of which the Indians killed ; when we 
agreed to ſtay here a day or two, to dry and 
pound * ſome of the carcaſes to take with us. 
| The 


* To prepare meat in this manner, it requires no farther operation 
than cutting the lean parts of the animal into thin ſlices, and drying it 


in the ſun, or by a flow fire, till, after beating it between, two . it is 
reduced to a coarſe powder, 


/ 


NORTHERN OCEAN. 


The fleſh of any animal, when it is thus prepared, 


is not only hearty food, but is always ready for 
uſe, and at the ſame time very portable. In moſt 


parts of Hudſon's Bay it is known by the name 


of T hew-hagon, but amongſt the Northern Indi- 
ans it is called Achees. 

Having prepared as much dried fleſh as we 
could tranſport, we proceeded to the Northward; 


and at our departure left a great quantity of meat 
behind us, which we could neither eat nor carry 


away. This was not the firſt time we had ſo done; 
and however waſteful it may appear, it is a prac- 


tice ſo common among all the Indian tribes, as 
to be thought nothing of. On the twenty-ſe- 


cond, we met ſeveral ſtrangers, whom we joined 


in purſuit of the deer, &c. which were at this 


time ſo plentiful, that we got every day a ſuffi. 
cient number for our ſupport, and indeed too 


frequently killed ſeveral merely for Us e e 


narrow, and fat. | | 
After we had been ſome time in company with 


thoſe Indians, I found that my guide ſeemed to 
| heſitate about proceeding any ' farther ; and that 
he kept pitching his tent backward and forward, 


from place to place, after the deer, and the reſt 


of the Indianz. On my aſking him his reaſon for 


ſo doing; he anſwered, that as the year was too 


far advanced to admit of our arrival at the Cop- 
permine River that Summer, he thought it more 
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adviſable to paſs the Winter with ſome of the 


Indians then in company, and alleged that there 
could 
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dred and ſeventy-one. As I could not pretend 
to contradict him, | was entirely reconciled to his 
propoſal; and accordingly we kept moving to the 


_ Weſtward with the other Indians. In a few 


days, many others joined us from different quar- 
ters; ſo that by the thirtieth of July we had in 


all above ſeventy tents, which did not contain 


leſs than fix hundred perſons. Indeed our en- 


campment at night had the appearance of a ſmall 


town; and in the morning, when we began to 
move, the whole ground (at leaſt for a large 


ſpace all round) ſeemed to be alive, with men, 
women, children, and dogs. Though the land 


was entirely barren, and deſtitute of every kind 
of herbage, except wiſh-a.capucca * and moſs, yet 


the deer were ſo numerous that the Indians not 


only killed as many as were ſufficient for our large 


number, but often ſeveral merely for the ſkins, 
marrow, &c. and leſt the carcaſes to rot, or to be 
devoured by the dle foxes, 4 other beaſts 


of prey. 7 
In our way to the Weſtward we came to . 


rivers, which, though ſmall and of no note, were 
ſo deep as not to be fordable, particularly Doo- 
r baunt River+. On thoſe occaſions only, We 


had 


- * Wiſh-2-capucca is the name given by the natives to a a plant which is 
bond all over the country borderi ing on Hudſon's Bay; and an infuſion 


# 


of it is uſed as tea by all the Europeans ſettled in that country. 


* This river, as well as all others s deſerving that appellation which 1 | 
h croſſed 
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two perſons; one of whom always lies down at 
full length for fear of making the canoe top-hea- 


vy, and the other fits on his heels and paddles. ' 


This method of ferrying over rivers, though 
tedious, is the moſt expeditious way theſe poor 
people can contrive; for they are ſometimes ob- 
liged to carry their eanoes one hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred miles, without having occaſion 
to make uſe of them; yet at times they cannot 
do without them; and were they not very ſmall 
and portable, it would be impoſſible for one man 
to carry them, which they are often obliged to 
do, not only the diſtance above mentioned, but 
even the whole Summer. 

The perſon 1 engaged at Cathnnrhackink to car- 
ry my canoe proving too weak for the taſk, ano- 
ther of my crew was obliged to exchange loads 


with him, which ſeemed perfectly agreeable to all 


parties; and as we walked but ſhort days jour- 
nies, and deer were very plentiful, all things went 
on every ſmoothly. Nothing material happened 
till the eighth, when we were near loſing the 


quadrant and all our powder from the following 
circumſtance : the fellow who had been releaſed 


from carrying the « canoe proveng too weak, as hath 
| been 


5 this part of my journey, ran to the Eaſt and North Eaſt; 


and both them and the lakes were perfectly freſh, and inhabited by fiſh" 


$hat are well known never to frequent ſalt water, 


1 


6th, 


8th. 
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been already obſerved, had, after the exchange, 


nothing to carry but my powder and his own 
trifles ; the latter were indeed very inconſidera- 


ble, not equal in ſize and weight to a ſoldier's 
| Enapfack. As I intended to have a little ſport 


with the deer, and knowing his load to be much 
lighter than mine, I gave him the quadrant and 
ſand to carry, which he took without the leaſt 
heſitation, or ſeeming ill- will. Having thus eaſ- 
ed myſelf for the preſent of a heavy and cumber- 


ſome part of my load, I ſet out early in the mor- 


ning with ſome of the Indian men; and after walk- 
ing about eight or nine miles, ſaw, from the top 
of a high hill, a great number of deer feeding in a 
neighbouring valley; on which we laid down our 


loads and erected a flag, as a ſignal for the, others 


to pitch their tents there for the night. We then 


| ſmall party of Indians that had been in our com- : 


purſued our hunting, which proved very ſucceſſ- 
ful. At night, however, when we came to the 
hill where we had left our baggage, I found that 


only part of the Indians had arrived, and that the 
man who had been entruſted with my powder 


and quadrant, had ſet off another way, with a 


pany that morning. The evening being far ad- 


vanced, we were obliged to defer going in ſearch 
of him till the morning, and as his track could 
not be eaſily diſcovered in the Summer, the South- 
ern Indians, as well as myſelf, were very uneaſy, 


fearing we had loſt the powder, which was to pro- 


vide us with food and raiment the remainder of 
our 
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our journey. The very uncourteous behaviour 


of the Northern Indians then in company, gave YM | 


me little hopes of receiving aſſiſtance from them, 
any longer than I had wherewithal to reward them 
for their trouble and expence; for during the 
whole time I had been with them, not one of them 
had offered to give me the leaſt morſel of victuals, 
without aſking ſomething in exchange, which, in 
general, was three times the value of what they 
could have got for the ſame articles, had they car- 
ried them to the Factory, though ſeveral hundred 
miles diſtant. 

So inconſiderate were thoſe DO Ys that wher- 


ever they met me, they always expected that I 
had a great aflortment of goods to relieve their 


| neceſſities; as if I had brought the Company's 
warehouſe with me. Some of them wanted 
guns; all wanted ammunition, iron-work, and 
tobacco; many were ſolicitous for medicine; and 
others preſſed me for different articles of clothing: 
but when they found I had nothing to ſpare, ex- 


cept a few nick-nacks and gewgaws, they made 


no ſcruple of pronouncing me a * poor ſervant, 
* noways like the Governor at the Factory, who, 
e they ſaid, they never ſaw, but he gave them 
“ ſomething uſeful.” It is: ſcarcely poſſible to 


| conceive any people ſo void of common under- 


ſtanding, as to think that the ſole intent of my 
undertaking this fatiguing journey, was to car- 


ry a large aſſortment of uſeful and heavy imple- 


ments, to give to all that ſtood in need of them; 
„„ but 
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A JOURNEY TO THE | 
but many of them would aſk me for what they 


i—_— wanted with the ſame freedom, and apparently 


Auguſt. 


gth. 


with the ſame hopes of ſucceſs, as if they had 
been at one of the Company's Factories. Others, 
with an air of more generoſity, offered me furs 
to trade with at the ſame ſtandard as at the Facto- 
ry; without conſidering how unlikely it was that 
I ſhould increaſe the enormous weight of my load 
with articles which could be of no more uſe to me 
in my preſent ſituation than they v were to them- 


felves. 


This unaccountable behaviour of the Indians 
occaſioned much ſerious reflection on my part; 


as it ſhowed plainly how little ! had to expect if 
I ſhould, by any accident, be reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of depending upon them for ſupport ; ſo 
that, though I laid me down to reſt, ſleep was a 
ſtranger fo me that night. The following beauti- 
ful lines of Dr. Tung [ repeated ove an hun- 
dred times : 


&« Tired Nature 5 ES: reſtorer, balmy Sleep; 

« He, like the world, his ready viſit pays 

„Where fortune ſmiles; the wretched he forſakes: 

« Swift, on his downy pinions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unſully'd with a tear.“ Nichr Trovcars, 


Alfter paſſing the night in this melancholy 
manner, I got up at day. break, and, with the two 


Southern Indians, ſet out in queſt of our deſer- 
ter. Many hours elapſed in fruitleſs ſearch after 


him, as we could not diſcover a ſingle track in 
the n which we were informed he had 


taken; 


4 
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to him, in hopes of ſeeing ſome track in the moſs 
that might lead to the way the Indians were gone 


whom our deſerter had accompanied. On our 


arrival at that place, we found they had ſtruck 


down toward a little river which they had croſſ. 
ed the morning before; and there, to our great 


joy, we found the quadrant and the bag of pow- 


der lying on the top of a high ſtone, but not a 
human being was to be ſeen. On examining the 


powder, we found that the bag had been opened, 
and part of it taken out; but, notwithſtanding 


our loſs was very conſiderable, we returned with 


light hearts to the place at which we had been 
the night before, where we found our baggage 
ſafe, but all the Indians gone : they had, howe- 
ver, been ſo conſiderate as to ſet up marks to 
direct u what courſe to ſteer. By the time we 
had adjuſted our bundles, the day was quite ſpent; 
ſeeing, however, a ſmoke, or rather a fire, in the 
direction we were ordered to ſteer, we bent our 
way towards it; and a little after ten o*clock at 
night came up with the main body of the Indi- 
ans; when, after refreſhing ourſelves with a 
plentifal ſupper, the firſt morſel we had taſted 

that day, we retired to reſt, which 1 at leaſt en- 

joyed with better ſucceſs than the preceding night. 
In the morning of the eleventh we proceeded on 

to the Weſt, and Weſt by South ; but on the 

twelfth 


ix A 45 
taken. The day being almoſt ſpent without the 1770. 0 
leaſt appearance of ſucceſs, I propoſed repairing au 
to the place where I had delivered the quadrant u. 


IIth. 
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1770. twelfth did not move. This gave us an oppor- 
e tunity of endeavouring to aſcertain the latitude 
vguſt, ; | 

by a meredian altitude, when we found the place 

to be in 630 10 North nearly. It proving rather 

cloudy about noon, though exceeding fine wea- 

ther, I let the quadrant ſtand, in order to obtain 

the latitude more exactly by two altitudes; but, 

to my great mortification, while I was eating my 

dinner, a ſudden guſt of wind blew it down; 

and as the ground where it ſtood was very ſtoney, 

the bubble, the ſight-vane, and vernier, were en- 

tirely broke to pieces, which rendered the inſtru- 

ment uſeleſs. In conſequence of this misfortune 

I reſolved to return again to the Fort, though we 

were then in the latitude of 63 10' North, and 

about 10% 40 Weſt longitude from Churchill 
River. 


CHAP. 
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Tranſactions from the Time the Quadrant was 


broken, till I arrived at the Factory. 


Several ſtrange Indians join us from the Northward.— 
T hey plundered me of all I had ; but did not plunder 
the Southern Indians.—My guide plundered. Me 
begin our return to the Factory. Meet with other 
Indians, who join our company.— Collect deer: ins 

for clothing, but could not get them dreſſed. —Suffer 
much hardſhip from the want of tents and warm 
clothing.— M/ of the Indians leave us. Meet with 
Maionabbee.—Some account of him, and his behavi- 
our to me and the Southern Indians. — Mie remain in 
his company ſome time. — His obſervations on my two 
unſucceſsful attempts. Ye leave him, and proceed 
to a place to which he directed us, in order to make 
ſnow-ſhoes and ſledges.— Join Matonabbee again, 
and proceed towards the Factory in his company.— 
Ammunition runs ſhort.— Myſelf and four Indians 
ſet off poſt for the Faftory.— Much bewildered in a 
ſnow ſtorm ; my dog is frozen to death ; we lie in a 
buſh of willows.—Proceed on our journey. Great 
difficulty in croſſing a jumble of rocks.—Arrive at 


the Fort. 
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HE day after I had the misfortune to break |, 770. 
1 the quadrant, ſeveral Indians joined me www 
from the Northward, ſome of whom plundered 


me 


13th. 
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1770. me and my companions of almoſt every uſeful ar. 


_— ticle we had, among which was my gun; and 
Aug 


notwithſtanding we were then on the point of 
returning to the Factory, yet, as one of my com- 
panions' guns was a little out of order, the loſs 
was likely to be ſeverely felt; but it not being 


in my power to recover it again, we were oblig- 


ed to reſt contented. 
Nothing can exceed the cool deliberation of 
thoſe villains ; a committee of them entered my 


tent“. The ringleader ſeated himſelf on my left- 


hand. They firſt begged me to lend them my 
ſkipertogan + to fill a pipe of tobacco. After 
ſmoking two or three pipes, they aſked me for 
ſeveral articles which I had not, and among others 
for a pack of cards; but on my anſwering that I 
had not any of the articles they mentioned, one 
of them put his hand on my baggage, and aſked 
if it was mine. Before I could anſwer in the af- 
firmative, he and the reſt of his companions (ſix 
in number) had all my treaſure ſpread on the 


ground. One took one thing, and another ano- 


ther, till at laſt nothing was left but the empty 
bag, which they * me to keep. At 


29 857 


* This Lak conſiſted of three walking: ſticks ſtuck into Ws ground, 


and a blanket thrown over them. 


+ Skipertogan is a ſmall bag that contains a flint and ſteel, alſo a pipe 
and tobacco, as well as touchwood, &c. for making a fire. Some of theſe 
bags may be called truly elegant; being richly ornamented with beads, 
porcupine-quills, morſe-hair, &c. a work always performed by the wo- 
men; and they are, with much propriety, greatly eſteemed by moſt Eu- 


_ 'ropeans for the neatneſs of their workmanſhip, 


rats 
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the Factory, I ſhould want a knife to cut my vic- 
tuals, an awl to mend my ſhoes, and a needle to 
mend my other clothing, they readily gave me 
theſe articles, though not without making me 
underſtand that I ought to look upon it as a great 
favour. Finding them poſſeſſed of ſo much ge- 
neroſity, I ventured to ſolicit them for my ra- 
zors ;\ but thinking that one would be ſufficient 


to ſhave me during my paſſage home, they made 


no ſcruple to keep the other; luckily they choſe 
the worſt. To complete their generoſity, they 
permitted me to take as much ſoap as I thought 


would be ſufficient to waſh and ſhave me during 


the remainder of my journey to the Factory. 
They were more cautious in plundering the 
Southern Indians, as the relation of ſuch outrages 
being committed on them might occaſion a war 
between the two nations; but they had nothing 


of that kind to dread from the Engliſh. Howe- 


ver, the Northern Indians had addreſs enough to 
talk my home-guard Indians out of all they had : 


ſo that before we left them, they were as clean 


ſwept as myſelf, excepting their guns, ſome am- 
munition, an old hatchet, an ice-chiſſel, and a file 
to ſharpen them. : 

It may probably be thought Akin chat my 
guide, who was a Northern Indian, ſhould per- 
mit his countrymen to commit ſuch outrages on 
thoſe under his charge ; but being a man of lit- 
tle note, he was. ſo far from being able to protect 


E us, 


Auguſt. 
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1770. me and my companions of almoſt every uſeful ar- 


— ticle we had, among which was my gun; and 
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notwithſtanding we were then on the point of 
returning to the Factory, yet, as one of my com- 
panions' guns was a little out of order, the loſs 
was likely to be ſeverely felt; but it not being 
in my power to recover it again, we were oblig- 
ed to reſt contented. 

Nothing can exceed the cool deliberation of 
thoſe villains; a committee of them entered my 
tent“. The ringleader ſeated himſelf on my left- 
hand. They firſt begged me to lend them my 
ſkipertogan + to fill a pipe of tobacco. After 


| ſmoking two or three pipes, they aſked me for 


ſeveral articles which I had not, and among others 
for a pack of cards; but on my anſwering that I 

had not any of the articles they mentioned, one 
of them put his hand on my baggage, and aſked 
if it was mine. Before I could anſwer in the af- 
firmative, he and the reſt of his companions (fix 
in number) had all my treaſure ſpread on the 
ground. One took one thing, and another ano- 
ther, till at laſt nothing was left but the empty 
bag, which they permitted -me to keep. At 


_ 


* This 1 conſiſted of three walking: ſticks ſtuck into 9 20 


and a blanket thrown over them. 


+ Skipertogan is a ſmall bag that contains a flint and ſteel, alſo a pipe 
and tobacco, as well as touchwood, &c. for making a fire. Some of theſe 
bags may be called truly elegant; being richly ornamented with beads, 
porcupine-quills, morſe-hair, &c. a work always -performed by the wo- 
men; and they are, with much propriety, greatly eſteemed by moſt Eu- 


ropeans for the neatneſs of their workmanſhip. 
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length, conſidering that, though I was going to 1770. 
the Factory, I ſhould want a knife to cut my vic. Mb 
tuals, an awl to mend my ſhoes, and a needle to 


mend my other clothing, they readily gave me 
theſe articles, though not without making me 
underſtand that I ought to look upon it as a great 
favour. Finding them poſſeſſed of ſo much ge- 
neroſity, I ventured to ſolicit them for my ra- 
zors; but thinking that one would be ſufficient 


to ſhave me during my paſſage home, they made : 


no ſcruple to keep the other; luckily they choſe 
the worſt. To complete their generoſity, they 
permitted me to take as much ſoap as I thought 
would be ſufficient to waſh and ſhave me during 
the remainder of my journey to the Factory. 
They were more cautious in plundering the 


Southern Indians, as the relation of ſuch outrages 


being committed on them might occaſion a war 
between the two nations; but they had nothing 
of that kind to dread from the Engliſh. Howe- 
ver, the Northern Indians had addreſs enough to 
talk my home-guard Indians out of all they had : 


ſo that before we left them, they were as clean 


ſwept as myſelf, excepting their guns, ſome am- 
munition, an old hatchet, an ice-chiſſel, _ a file 
to ſharpen them. ; 
It may probably be thought ſtrange chat my 
guide, who was a Northern Indian, ſhould per- 
mit his countrymen to commit ſuch outrages on 
thoſe under his charge ; but being a man of lit- 
tle note, he was. ſo far from being able to protect 
LY. E us, 
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n 
for clothing, it was neceſſary, according to the 


à complete ſuit, it muſt naturally be ſuppoſed that 


A JOURNEY TO THE 


us, that he was obliged to ſubmit to nearly the 
ſame outrage himſelf. On this occaſion he aſſum- 
ed a great air of generoſity ; but the fact was, he 
gave freely what it was not in his power to 


protect. 


Eariy in the morning of the ninetcenth, I ſet 
out on my return, in company with ſeveral Nor- 


thern Indians, who were bound to the Factory 
with furrs and other commodities in trade. This 
morning the Indian who took my gun, returned 
it to me, it being of no uſe to him, having no 
' ammunition. The weather for ſome time prov- 
ed fine, and deer were very plentiful; but as the 
above ravagers had materially lightened my load, 


by taking every thing from me, except the qua- 


drant, books, &c. this part of my journey was 
the eaſieſt and molt pleaſant of any I had experi- 
.enced ſince my leaving the Fort. In our way we 
frequently met with other Indians, ſo that ſcarce- 

' ly a day paſſed without our ſeeing ſeveral ſmokes 
made by other ſtrangers. Many of thoſe we met 


..zoined our party, having furrs and other commo- 
dities for trade. 


The deer's hair 3 now of a a proper "AY 


cuſtom, to procure as many of their ſkins, while 


in ſeaſon, as would make a ſuit of warm clothing 


for the Winter: and as each grown perſon re- 


quires the prime parts of from eight to eleven of 


thoſe ſkins (in proportion to their ſize) to make 


this 
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| this addition to my burthen was very conſidera- 1770. 


ble. My load, however cumberſome and heavy, 
was yet very bearable; but, after I had carried it 
ſeveral weeks, it proved of no ſervice; for we 


had not any women properly belonging to our 
company, conſequently had not any perſon to 


dreſs them; and ſo uncivil were the other Indi- 
ans, that they would neither exchange them. for 


others of an inferior quality already dreſſed, nor 


permit their women to dreſs them for us, under 


pretence that they were always employed in the 


like duty for themſelves and families, which was 
by no means the caſe; for many of them had 


ſufficient time to have done every little ſervice of 
that kind that we could have required of them. 


The truth was, they were too well informed of 


my poverty to do any acts of generoſity, as they 


well knew I had it not then in my power to re- 
ward them for their trouble. I never ſaw a ſet 
of people that poſſeſſed ſo little humanity, or that 
could view the diſtreſſes of their fellow. creatures 


with ſo little feeling and unconcern; for though 


they ſeem to have a great affection for their wives 


and children, yet they will laugh at and ridicule 


the diſtreſs of every other perſon who is not im- 


e related to them. | 
This. behaviour of the Indians unde our — 
tion very diſagreeable; for as the fall advanced, 


we began to feel the cold very ſeverely for want 
of proper clothing. We ſuffered alſo greatly 


from. che inclemency of the weather, as we had no 
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tent to ſhelter us. My guide was entirely exempt- 


ed from all thoſe inconveniences, having procur- 
ed a good warm ſuit of clothing; and, as one of 


his wives had long before joined our party, he 


was provided with a tent, and every other neceſ- 


ſary conſiſtent with their manner of living: but 


the old fellow was ſo far from intereſting himſelf 


in our behalf, that he had, for ſome time before, 


entirely withdrawn from our company; and 


though he then continued to carry the greateſt 


part of our little remains of ammunition, . yet he 


did not contribute in the ſmalleſt degree towards 
our ſupport. As deer, however, were in great 


plenty, I felt little or no inconventence from his 


neglect i in this reſpect. 
' Proviſions ftill continued very plentiful ; which 
was 2 ſingular piece of good fortune, and the on- 
ly circumſtance which at this time could contri- 
bute to our happineſs or fafety; for notwithſtand- 


Ing the early ſeaſon of the year, the weather was 


remarkably bad and ſeverely cold, at leaſt it ap- 
peared ſo to us, probably from having no kind of 
ſkin-clothing, In this forlorn ſtate we continued 


our courſe to the South Eaſt; and, to add to the 


gloomineſs of our fituation, moſt of the Northern 
Indians who had been in our company all the firſt 
part of the fall, were by this time gone a-head, as 


we could not keep up with them for want of 


20th. 3 


ne. 

In the evening of the twentieth, we were join- 
ed from the Weſtward by a famous Leader, call. 
1 i - ed 


C 44) 
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ed Matonabbee, mentioned in my inſtructions; 177. 
Who, with his followers, or gang, was alſo going I 
to Prince of Wales's Fort, with furrs, and other he 
articles for-trade. This leader, when a youth, re- 
ſided ſeveral years at the above Fort, and was not 
only a perfect maſter of the Southern Indian lan- 
guage, but by being frequently with the Compa- 
ny's ſervants, had acquired ſeveral words of 
_ Engliſh, and was one of the men who brought 
the lateſt accounts of the Coppermine River; and 
it was on his information, added to that of one 
I-dot-le-ezey, (who is ſince dead, ) that the expe· 
dition was ſet on foot. | 
The courteous behaviour of FO Dro ſtruck 
me very ſenſibly. As ſoon as he was acquainted | 
with our diſtreſs, he got ſuch ſkins as we had with | 
us dreſſed for the Southern Indians, and furniſh- | 
ed me with a good warm ſuit of otter and other {6 
ſkins: but, as it was not in his power to provide | 
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us with ſnow-ſhoes, (being then on the barren 
ground, ) he directed us to a little river which he 
knew, and where there was a ſmall range of 
woods, which, though none of the beſt, would, k 
he ſaid, furniſh us with temporary ſnow-ſhoes and 
Hedges, that might materially aſſiſt us during the 
remaining part of, our journey. We ſpent ſeve- 
ral nights in company with this Leader, though 
we advanced towards the Fort at the rate of ten 
or twelve miles a day; and as proviſions abound- 
ed, he made a grand feaſt for me in the Southern 
Indian tile, * there was plenty of good eat- 


ing, 


October. 
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| ing, and the whole concluded with finging and 
| LL CAancing, after the Southern Indian ſtyle and man- 


ner. In this amuſement my home-guard Indians 
bore no inconſiderable part, as they were both 
men of ſome conſequence when at home, and 


well known to Matonabbee : but among the other 


Northern Indians, to whom they were not known, 


they were held in no eſtimation ; which indeed 


1s not to be wondered at, when we conſider that 


the value of a man among thoſe people, is always 


proportioned to his abilities in hunting; and as 


my. two Indians had not exhibited any great ta- 
lents that way, the Northern Indians ſhewed them 
as much reſpect as they do in common to thoſe of 
very moderate talents among themſelves. ; 

During my converſation with this Leader, he 
aſked me very ſeriouſly, If I would attempt ano- 
ther journey for the diſcovery of the Copper- 
mines? And on my anſwering in the affirmative, 
provided I could: get better guides than I had hi- 
therto been furniſhed with, he ſaid he would rea- 
dily engage in that ſervice, provided the gover- 
nor at the Fort would employ him. In anſwer 
to this, 1 aſſured him his offer would be gladly 
accepted; and as I had already experienced every 


| hardſhip that was likely to accompany any future 


trial, Lwas determined to complete the diſcovery, 


even at the riſque of life it{elf, Matonabbee aſ- 


ſured me, that by the accounts received from his 
own countrymen, the Southern Indians, and my- 


elf, it was very probable I might not experience 


ſo 
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ſo much hardſhip during the whole j journey, as I 1770. 
had already felt, though ſcarcely advanced one "Are 


third part of the journey. 

He attributed all our misfortunes to the miſcon- 
duct of my guides, and the very plan we purſued, 
by the deſire of the Governor, in not taking any 
women with us on this journey, was, he ſaid, the 
principal thing that occaſioned all our wants: 
< for, ſaid he, when all the men are heavy laden, 
_ © they can neither hunt nor travel to any conſider- 


able diſtance; and in caſe they meet with ſue- 


«*« ceſs in hunting, who is to carry the produce of 
their labour? Women, added he, were made 


<« for labour; one of them can carry, or haul, as 


much as two men can do. They alſo pitch our 


„ tents, make and mend our clothing, keep us 


„warm at night; and, in fact, there is no ſuch 
thing as travelling any conſiderable diſtance or 
for any length of time, in this country, without 
<« their aſſiſtance. Women, ſaid he again, 
<« though they do every thing, are maintained at 
« a trifling expence; for as they always ſtand 
% cook, the very licking of their fingers in ſcarce 
« times, is ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence.“ This, 
however odd it may appear, is but too true a de- 
ſcription of the ſituation of women in this coun- 
try; it is at leaſt ſo in appearance; for the women 
always carry the proviſions, and it is more than 


probable: they help themſelves when the men are 


not preſent. 


Early 1 in the morning of the twenty-third, L; 
ſtruck 
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firuck out of the road to the Faſtward, with my 


— two companions and two or three Northern In- 


O c'ecber. 


24th, 


November 


iſt. 


dians, while Matonabbee and his crew continued 
their courſe to the Factory, promiſing to walk ſo 
flow that we might come up with them again; 


and in two days we arrived at the place to which 


we were directed. We went to work immedi- 
ately in making fnow-ſhoe frames and ſledges; 
but notwithſtanding our utmoſt endeavours, we 
could not complete them in leſs than four days. 
On the firſt of November we again proceeded on 


our journey toward the Factory; and on the 


ſixth, came up with Matonabbee and his gang: 
after which we proceeded on together ſeveral 


days; when I found my new acquaintance, on all 


occaſions, the molt ſociable, kind, and ſenſible In- 


dian I had ever met with. He was a man well 


known, and, as an Indian, of univerſal cobra 
and generally reſpected. 

Deer proved pretty plentiful for fome ne but 
to my great ſurpriſe, when I wanted to give Ma- 
tonabbee a little ammunition for his own uſe, I 
found that my guide, Conreaqueſe, who had it 
all under his care, had ſo embezzled or other ways 
expended it, that only ten balls and about three 


pounds of powder remained ; fo that long before 


we arrived at the Fort we were obliged to cut up 


an ice-chiffel into ſquare lumps, as a ſubſtitute for 


ball. It is, however, rather dangerous firing 
lumps of iron out of ſuch {light barrels as are 


I'S brought to this part of the world for trade. 


Theſe 
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Theſe, though light and handy, and of courſe 
well adapted for the uſe of both Engliſh and Indi- 
ans in long journies, and of ſufficient ſtrength for 
leaden ſhot or ball, are not ſtrong enough for this 
kind of ſhot; and ſtrong fowling-pieces would 
not only be too heavy for the laborious ways of 
hunting in this country, but their bores being ſo 

much larger, would require more than double 
the quantity of ammunition that ſmall ones do; 


1 
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November. 


which, to Indians at leaſt, muſt be an object of 


no inconſiderable importance. 


I kept company with Matonabbee till the twen- 


tieth, at which time the deer began to be ſo ſcarce 
that hardly a freſh track could be ſeen; and as 
we were then but a few days walk from the Fort, 
he adviſed me to proceed on with all ſpeed, while 


20th. 


he and his companions followed at leiſure. Ac- 


cordingly, on the twenty-firſt, I ſet out poſt- 


haſte, accompanied by one of the home. guard 


21ſt. 


(Southern) Tribe, and three Northern Indians. 


That night we lay on the South ſide of Egg River; 
but, long before day-break the next morning, the 
weather being ſo bad, with a violent gale of wind 
from the North Weſt, and ſuch a drift of ſnow, 
that we could not have a bit of fire: and as no 
good woods were near to afford us ſhelter, we 


agreed to proceed on our way: eſpecially as the 
wind was on our backs, and though the weather 


was bad near the ſurface we could frequently ſee 


the moon, and ſometimes the ſtars, to direct us in 


our courſe. In this ſituation we continued walk- 


ing 
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1770. ing the whole day, and it was not till after ten at 
night that we could find the ſmalleſt tuft of woods 


to put up in; for though we well knew we muſt 
have paſſed by ſeveral hummocks of ſhrubby woods 
that might have afforded us ſome ſhelter, yet the 
wind blew.ſo hard, and the ſnow drifted ſo ex- 
ceſſively thick, that we could not ſee ten yards 
before us the whole day. Between ſeven and 
eight in the evening my dog, a valuable brute, 
was frozen to death; ſo that his fledge, which 
was a very heavy one, I was obliged to haul. 
Between nine and 'ten at night we arrived at a 
ſmall creek, on which we walked about three 
quarters of a mile, when we came to a large tuft 
of tall willows, and two or three ſets of old 
 tent-poles. Being much jaded, we determined 
not to proceed any farther that night; ſo we 
went to work, and made the beſt defence againſt 
the weather that the ſituation of the place and 
our materials would admit. Our labour conſiſt- 
ed only in digging a hole in the ſnow, and fixing 
a few deer ſkins up to windward of us; but the 
moſt difficult taſk was that of making a fixe. 
When this was once - accompliſhed, the old tent 
poles amply fupplied us with fewel. By the time 
we had finiſhed this buſineſs, the weather began 
to moderate, and the drift greatly to abate ; ſo | 
that the moon and the Aurora Borealis ſhone out 
with great ſplendor, and there appeared every 
ſymptom of the return of ſine weather. After 
eating a plentiful ſupper of veniſon, therefore, 
of which we had a ſufficient ſtock to laſt us to 
1 . 
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the Fort, we laid down and got a little fleep. 
The next day proving fine and clear, though ex- Ton 
ceſſively ſharp, we proceeded on our Journey 234. 
early in the morning, and at night lay on the 
South Eaſt ſide of Seal River. We ſhould have 
made a much longer day's journey, had we not 
been greatly embarraſſed at ſetting out, by a jum- 
ble of rocks, which we could not avoid without 
going greatly out of our way. Here I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that we were more than fortunate in not 
attempting to leave the little creek where we had 
fixed out habitation the preceding night, as the 
ſpot. where we lay was not more than two or 
three miles diſtant from this dangerous place; in 
which, had we fallen in with it in the night, we 
muſt unavoidably have been bewildered, if we 
had not all periſhed; as notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantage of a clear day, and having uſed every 
poſlible precaution, it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty that we croſſed it without broken limbs. 
Indeed it would have been next to an impoſſibili- 
ty to have done it in the night. 

The twenty-fourth and twenty: fifth proved fine a. 
clear weather, though exceſſively cold; and in the 25mm. 
afternoon of the latter, we arrived at Prince-of 
Wales's Fort, after having been abſent eight 
months and twenty-two es on a fruitleſs, or 

K leaſt an unfucceſsful journey. 
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Tranſactions during our Stay at Prince of Wales's 
Fort, and the former part of our third Expe- 
dition, till our Arrival at Clowey, wars: we 
built Canoes, in May 1771. 


n for our departure. * to take any of 
the home-guard Indians with me — By ſo doing, 1 
Mend the Governor. — Leave the Fort a third time. 
— My in/truftions on this expedition. — Proviſions of 
all kinds very ſcarce. — Arrive at the woods, where 
we kill ſome deer. —Arrive at Iſland Lake. Ma- 
Iionabbee taken ill. —Some remarks thereon. — Join 
. the remainder of the Indians families — Leave Iland 
Lale. — Deſcription thereof. — Deer plentiful. — 
Meet a ftrange Indian. — Alter out courſe from We/# 
North Weſt to Weſt by South. —Crofs Cathawhach- 
aga River, Coſſed Lake, Snow- Bird Lake, and Pike 
Lake. — Arrive at a tent of ſtrangers, who are em- 
ployed in ſnaring deer in a pound. — Deſcription of 
the pound. Method o of, proceeding. —Remarks there- 
on. Proceed on our journey. — Meet with ſeveral 
parties of Indians; by one of whom I ſent a letter to 
| the governor at Prince of  Wates's Fort.— Arrive 
at Thleweyazayeth.—Employment there. — Proceed 
io the North North Weſt and North, —Arrive at 
_  Clowey.—One of the Indian's wives taken in labour. 
 —Remarks thereon. — Cuſtoms obſerved by the Nor- 
thern Indians on thoſe occaſions. 


ON 


. 
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N my arrival at the Fort, I informed the G0. 1 770. 
vernor, of Matonabbee's being ſo near. on. 
the twenty-eighth of November he arrived. Not- — 
withſtanding the many difficulties and hardſhips 
which I had undergone during my two unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts, I was ſo far from being ſolicited 
on this occaſion to undertake a third excurſion, 
that I willingly offered my ſervice; which was 
readily accepted, as my abilities and approved 
courage, in perſevering under difficulties, were 
thought noways inferior to the taſk. | 
1 then determined to engage Matonabbee to be 
my guide; to which he readily conſented, and 
with a freedom of ſpeech and correctneſs of lan- 
guage not commonly met with among Indians, | 
not only pointed out the reaſons which had oc- * 
caſioned all our misfortunes in my two former 
attempts, but deſcribed the plan he intended to = 
purſue ; which at the ſame time that it was high- j 
ly ſatisfactory to me, did honour to his penetra- 1 
tion and judgment; as it proved him to be a man A 
of extenſive obſervation with reſpect to times, ſea- 
fons, and places; and well qualified to explain 
every thing that could contribute either to facili- 
tate or retard the eaſe or progreſs of travelling in 
thoſe dreary parts of the world, 
_ Having engaged Matonabbee, therefore, as my 
guide, I began to make preparations for our de- 
parture; but Mr. Norton, the Governor, having 
been very fully occupied in treding with a large 
bady of ne, it was the ſeventh of December December, 
1 before 
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A JOURNEY" TO THE 
before I could obtain from him my diſpatches. 


Il may not be improper to obſerve, that he again 


December, 


wanted to force ſome of the home-guard Indians 
(who were his own relations“) into our company, 
merely 

* Mr. Norton was an Indian ; he was born at Prince of Wales's Fort, 
but had been in England nine years, and conſidering the ſmall fam which 
was expended on his education, had made ſome progreſs in literature, At 
his return to Hudſon's Bay he entered into all the abominable vices of his 
eduntrymen. He kept for his own uſe five or ſix of the fineſt Indian girls 
which he could ſelect; and notwithſtanding his own uncommon propenſity 
to the fair ſex, took every means in his power to prevent any European 
from having intercourſe with the women of the country ; for which pur- 
poſe he proceeded to the moſt ridiculous length. To his own friends and 
country he was ſo. partial, that he {et more value on, and ſhewed more re- 
ſpe& to one of theic favourite dogs, than he ever did to his firſt officer. 
Among his miſerable and ignorant countrymen he paſſed for a proficient 


in phyſic, and always kept a box of poiſon, to adminiſter to thoſe who re- | 
fuſed him their wives or daughters, 


With all theſe bad qualities, no man took more pains to inculcate virtue, 
morality, and continence on others; always painting, in the moſt odious 
colours, the jealons and revengeful diſpoſition of the Indians, when any at- 
tempt was made to violate the chaſtity of their wives or daughters. Lec- 
tures of this kind from a man of eſtabliſhed virtue might have had fome 
eſſect; but when they came from one who was known to live in open defi- 
ance of every law, human and divine, they were always heard with indig- 
nation, and conſidered as the hypoeritical cant of a ſelfiſh debauchee, who 
wiſhed to engroſs every woman in the country to himſelf. 

His apartments were not only convenient but elegant, and always 
crowded with favourite Indians: at night he locked the doors, and put the 
keys under his pitiow; ſo that in the morning his dining-room was gene- 
rally, for the want of neceſſary conveniencies, worſe than a hog-ſtye. As 
he advanced in years his jealouſy increaſed, and he actually poiſoned two of 
his women becauſe he thought them partial to other objects more ſuitable 
to their ages. He was a moſt notorious ſmuggler; but though he put 
many thouſands into the pockets of the Captains, he fehle put a ſhilling 
into his own. 

An inflammation in his bowels e his death on the 29th of De- 
cember 1773; and though he died in the moſt excruciating pain, he retain - 
ed his jealouſy to the laſt; for a few minutes before he expired, happen- 
ing do ſee an officer laying hold of the hand of one of his women who was 

ſtanding 


* 
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merely with a view that they might engroſs all 
the credit of taking care of me during the journey: 
but I had found them of ſo little uſe in my two 
former attempts, that Iabſolutely refuſed them 
and by ſo doing, offended Mr. Norton to ſuch a 
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degree, that neither time nor abſence could ever 


afterwards eradicate his diſlike of me; ſo that at 


my return he uſed every means in his power to 
treat me ill, and to render my life unhappy. 


However, to deal with candour on this occaſion, 


it mult be acknowledged to his honour, that what- 


ever our private animoſities might have been, he 
did not ſuffer them to interfere with public buſi- 


neſs ; and I was fitted out with ammunition, and 


every other article which Matonabbee thought 


could be wanted. I was alſo furniſhed, as before, 


with a ſmall aſſortment of light trading g00ds, as 
preſents to the far diſtant Indians. 


At laſt I ſucceeded in obtaining my inftruQions, 


which were as follows: 


„ O RDERS and INSTRUCTIONS for Mr. SAMUEL 
« Hearne, going on his third Expedition to the 
& North of Churchill River, in queſt of a North 
ce We/t Paſſage, Copper Mines, or any other thing 
6c that may be ſerviceable to the Britiſh Nation in 
” Es 


landing by the fire, he bellowed out, in as loud a voice as his fituation 


would admit, * God © d—n you for a b— h, if I live I'll knock opt your 
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brains.“ A few minutes after making this elegant apoſtrophe, he *xpped | 


in the greateſt agonies that can poſſibly be conceived. 


This I declare to be the real charhiter and manner of life of the late Mr. 
Moſes Norton, 
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| ce eval, or the Hudſon's Bay Company i in n por. 


” ee; ; in the year 1770. 
uu Mr. SAMUEL HzaRNE, 


"oy « SI R, 
« As you have offered your ſervice a third time 


ce to go in ſearch of the Copper Mine River, &c. 
< and as Matonabbee, a leading Indian, who has 


been at thoſe parts, is willing to be your guide, 


3 « we have accordingly engaged him for that ſer- 


vice; but having no other inſtrument on the 
<< fame conſtruction with the quadrant you had 


* the misfortune to break, we have furniſhed you 


4 with an Elton's quadrant, being the moſt pro- 
l inſtrument we can now procure for mak- 
by 6 ing obſervations on the land. 


<« The above Leader, Matonabbee, and a 85 of 


cc his beſt men, which he has ſelected for that pur. 


< poſe, are to provide for you, aſſiſt you in all 
e things, and conduct you to the Copper Mine 


* River; where you muſt be careful to abſerve 
< the latitude and longitude, alſo the courſe of 
e the river, the depth of the water, the ſituation 
aof the Copper Mines, &c. but your firſt in- 
* ſtructions, of November ſixth, one thouſand ſe- 
< ven hundred and ſixty-nine, being ſufficiently 
full, we refer you to every part thereof for 


te the better regulation of your conduct during 
fe * this j en 
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« As you and your Indian companions are e fit- 1770. 


“ted out with every thing that we think is neceſ- 
« ſary, (or at leaſt as many uſeful articles as the 
„ nature of travelling in thoſe parts will admit 
e of, ) you are hereby deſired to proceed on your 
« journey as ſoon as poſſible; and your preſent 
“guide has promiſed to take great care of you, 
e and conduct you out and home with all conve- 
* nient ſpeed. 1 
« I conclude with my beſt wiſhes for your 
ee health and happineſs, together with a ſuc- 


« ceſsful Journey and a n return in ſafety. 
Amen. 


| © M (Signed) MoskEs Nox rox, Governor. 
« Dated at Prince of Wales" s Fort, 
8 1 ac December, 1770.“ 


on the ſeventh of December L ſet out on my 
third journey; and the weather, conſidering 
the ſeaſon of the year, was for ſome days pretty 
mild. One of Matonabbee's wives being ill, oc- 
caſioned us to walk ſo ſlow, that it was the thir- 
teenth before we arrived at Seal River; at which 
time two men and their wives left us, whoſe loads, 


 whenadded to thoſe of the remainder of my crew, 


made a. very material difference, eſpecially as 


-  Matonabbee's wife was ſo ill as to be e to be 


hauled on a ſledge. 
Finding deer and all other game very en 
and not knowing how long it might be before 
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ve could reach any place where they were in 


LH greater. plenty, the Indians walked as far each 


December, 


x6th. 


day as their loads and other circumſtances would 
conveniently permit. On the ſixteenth, we ar- 
rived at Egg River, where Matonabbee and the 
reſt of my crew had laid up ſome proviſions and 
other neceſſaries, when on their journey to the 
Fort. On going to the place where they thought 


the proviſions had been carefully ſecured from all 
kinds of wild beaſts, they had the mortification 


to find that ſome of their countrymen, with 
whom the Governor had firſt traded and difpatch- 
ed from the Fort, had robbed the ſtore of every 


article, as well as of ſome of their moſt uſeful 
| implements. This loſs was more ſeverely felt, 


as there was a total want of every kind of game; 
and the Indians, not expecting to meet with ſo 
great a diſappointment, had not uſed that œco- 
nomy in the expenditure of the oatmeal and 


other proviſions which they had received at the 


Fort, as they probably would have done, had 


they not relied firmly on finding a ſupply at this 


place. This diſappointment and loſs was, borne 
by the Indians with the greateſt fortitude ; and j 
did not hear one of them breathe the leaſt hint of 
revenge in caſe they ſhould ever diſcover. the 
offenders: the only effect it had on them was, 
that of making them put the beſt foot foremoſt. 


This was thought ſo neceſſary, that for ſome time 


we walked every day from morning till night. 
The 
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The days, however, being ſhort, our ſledges 
heavy, and ſome of the road very bad, our pro- 
greſs ſeldom exceeded ſixteen or eighteen miles 
a day, and ſome aye we did not travel ſo 
much. 

On the eighteenth, as we were continuing our 
courſe to the North Weſt, up a ſmall creek that 
empties itſelf into Egg River, we ſaw the tracks 
of many deer which had croſſed that part a few 
days before; at that time there was not a freſh 
track to be ſeen: ſome of the Indians, however, 
who had lately pafſed that way, had killed more 


than they had occaſion for, ſo that ſeveral joints 


of good meat were found in their old tent- 
places; which, though only ſufficient for one 
good meal, were very acceptable, as we had been 
in exceeding ſtraitened circumſtances for many 
days. | 

On the nineteenth, we purſued our courſe in 
the North Weſt quarter; and, after leaving the 
above-mentioned creek, traverſed nothing but en- 
tire barren ground, with empty bellies, till the 
_ twenty-ſeventh ; for though we arrived at ſome 
woods on the twenty-ſixth, and ſaw a few deer, 
four of which the Indians killed, they were at 
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December. 


I Sth. 


27th, 


ſo great a diſtance from the place on which we 


lay, that it was the twenty-ſeventh before the 


meat was brought to the tents. Here the Indians 


| propoſed to continue one day, under pretence of 
repairing their ſledges and ſnqw ſhoes; but from 
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the little attention they paid to thoſerepairs, I 


aas led to think that the want of food was the 


December, 


chief thing that detained them, as they never 


_ ceaſed eating the whole day. Indeed for many 


days before we had been in great want, and for 
the laſt three days had not taſted a morſel of any 
thing, except a pipe of tobacco and a drink of 


ſow water; and as we walked daily from mor- 


ning till night, and were all: heavy laden, our 
ſtrength began to fail. I muſt confeſs that I ne- 
ver ſpent ſo dull a Chriſtmas ; and when I recol- 


lected the merry ſeaſon which was then paſſing, 


and reflected on the immenſe quantities, and 


great variety of delicacies which were then ex- 
pending in every part of Chriſtendom, and that 


with a profuſion bordering on waſte, I could not 
refrain from wiſhing myſelf again in Europe, if 


it had been only to have had an opportunity of 


alleviating the extreme hunger which I ſuffered 


with the refuſe of the table of any one of my ac- 


quaintance. My Indians, however, {till kept in 
good ſpirits; and as we were then. acroſs all the 
darren ground, and ſaw a few freſh tracks of 


deer, they began to think that the worſt of the 


road was over for that winter, and flattered me 


with the expectation of ſoon meeting with deer 


and other game in greater plenty than we had 


28th. 


done ſince our departure from the Fort. 


Early in the morning of the twenty-cighth, we 


again ſet out, and directed our courſe to the 


Weſtward, 
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Weſtward, through thick ſhrubby woods, conſiſt- 1770. 

ing chiefly of ill-ſhaped ſtunted pines, with ſmall wv 
dwarf junipers, intermixed here and there, par- 
_ ticularly round the margins of ponds and ſwamps, 
with dwarf willow buſhes; and among the 


rocks and ſides of the hills were = ſome ſmall 
poplars. 
On the thirtieth, we arrived at the Eaſt fide of 


_ Iſland Lake, where the Indians killed two large 


buck deer; but the rutting ſeaſon was ſo lately 


cver, chat their fleſh was only eatable by thoſe 


who could not procure better food. In the even- 


ing, Matonabbee was taken very ill : and from 
the nature of his complaint, I judged his illneſs 
to have proceeded from the enormous quantity 
of meat that he had eat on the twenty-ſeventh, 


as he had been indiſpoſed ever ſince that time. 


Nothing is more common with thoſe Indians, 

after they have eat as much at a ſitting as would 
ſerve fix moderate men, than to find themſelves 
out of order; but not one of them can bear to hear 


that it is the effect of eating too much: in de- 
fence of which they ſay, that the meaneſt of the 


animal creation knows when hunger it ſatisfied, 
and will leave off accordingly. This, however, 
is a falſe aſſertion, advanced knowingly in ſup- 


port of an abſurd argument ; for it is well known 


by them, as well as all the Southern Indians, that 
the black bear, who, for ſize and the delicacy of 
its fleſh, may juſtly be called a reſpectable ani- 


mal, is ſo far from knowing when its hunger is 
| ſatisfied, 
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fatisfied, that, in the Summer, when the berries . 


are ripe, it will gorge to ſuch a degree, that'i it fre. 
quently, and even daily, vomits up great quan- 


tities of new. ſwallowed fruit, before it has un- 


dergone any change in the ſtomach, and im- 

mediately renews its repaſt with as den eager- 

neſs as before. | 
Notwithſtanding the Northern Indians are at 


times ſo voracious, yet they bear hunger with a 


degree of fortitude which, as Mr. Ellis juſtly ob- 
ſerves of the Southern Indians, © is much eaſier 
* to admire, than to imitate.“ I have more than 
once ſeen the Northern Indians, at the end of 
three or four days faſting, as merry and jocoſe on 


the ſubject, as if they had voluntarily impoſed it 
on themſelves; and would aſk each other in the 
plaineſt terms, and in the merrieſt mood, If they 


had any inclination for an intrigue with a ſtrange 


woman? I muſt acknowledge that examples of 


this kind were of infinite ſervice to me, as they 
tended to keep up my ſpirits on thoſe occaſions 
with a degree of fortitude that would have been 
impoſſible for me to have done had the Indians 


| behaved in a contrary manner, and expreſſed 


Z3iſt. 


any apprehenſion of ſtarving. 

Early in the morning of the thirty. firſt, we con- 
tinued our journey, and walked about fourteen 
miles to the Weſtward on Iſland Lake, where we 
fixed our reſidence; but Matonabbee was at this 
time ſo ill as to be obliged to be hauled on a 


fledge the whole day. The next morning, how- 


ever, 
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ever, he ſo far recovered as to be capable of walk- 
ing; when we proceeded on to the Weſt and 
Weſt by North, about ſixteen miles farther on the 


ſame Lake, till we arrived at two tents, which 
contained the remainder of the wives and families 
of my guides, who had been waiting there for 


the return of their huſbands from the Fort. Here 


we found only two men, though there were up- 


ward of twenty women and children; and as 
thoſe two men had no gun or ammunition, they 
had no other method of ſupporting themſelves 
and the women, but by catching fiſh, and ſnaring 


a few rabbits : the latter were ſcarce, but the for- 
mer were eaſily caught in conſiderable numbers 
either with nets or hooks. The ſpecies of fiſh 


generally caught in the nets are tittemeg, pike, 


and barble; and the only ſorts caught with 
hooks are trout, pike, burbut, and a ſmall fiſh, 


_ erroneouſly called by the Engliſh tench : the Sou- 


thern Indians called it the toothed tittemeg, and 


the Northern Indians call it ſaint eah. They are 


delicate eating ; being nearly as firm as a perch, 


and generally very fat, They ſeldom exceed a 


foot in length, and in ſhape much reſemble a 
gurnard, except that of having a very long broad 
fin on the back, like a perch, but this fin 1s not 
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iſt, 


armed with ſimilar ſpikes. The ſcales are large, 


and of a ſooty brown. They are generally moſt 
eſteemed when broiled or roaſted with the ſcales 


on, of courſe the ſkin is not eaten. 


As nay Captain [Matonabbee] and one man 
| were 


| 
' 
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17 71 Wars indiſpoſed, we did not move on the ſecond 
— of January; but early in the morning of the 


third ſet out, and walked about ſeven miles to 
the North Weſtward, five of which were on the 
above mentioned Lake; when the Indians hav- 
ing killed two deer, we put up for the night. 
Hand Lake (near the nend in latitude 609 
45 North, and 102% 25' Welt longitude, from 


London; and i is, at the part we croſſed, about 


thirty- five miles wide: but from the North Eaſt 
to the South Weſt it is much larger, and entire- 


ly full of iſlands, ſo near to each other as to 


make the whole Lake reſemble a jumble of ſer- 
pentine rivers and creeks ; and it is celebrated by 
by the natives as abounding with great plenty of 
fine fiſh during the beginning of the Winter. 
At different parts of this Lake moſt part of the 
families of thoſe Northern Indians who 7 
ir ce of Wales's Fort in October and No- 
vember generally reſide, and wait for their re- 


turn; as there is little fear of their being in want 


of eee even without the aſſiſtance of a 
gun and ammunition, which is a point of real 
conſequence to them. The Lake is plentifully 
ſupplied with water from ſeveral ſmall rivulets 
and creeks which run into it at the South Weſt 
end; and it empties itſelf by means of other 


ſmall rivers which run to the North Eaſt, the 


principal of which is Nemace-a-ſcepee-a-fiſh, or 
Little Fiſh River. Many of . the iſlands, as well 


2s the main land round this Lake, abound with 


dwarf 
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dwarf woods, chiefly pines; but. in ſome parts 1771. 
intermixed with larch and ſmall birch trees. dean; 
The land, like all the reſt which lies to the North N 


of Seal River, is hilly, and full of rocks; and 
though none of the hills are high, yet as few of 


the woods grow on their ſummits, they in general 
ſhew their ſnowy heads far above the woods 


which grow in the vallies, or thoſe which are 
ſcattered about their ſides. 

After leaving Iſland Lake, we continued our 
old courſe between the Weſt and North Weſt, 
and travelled at the eaſy rate of eight or nine miles 
a day. Proviſions of all kinds were ſcarce till 
the ſixteenth, when the Indians killed twelve 
deer. This induced us to put up, though early 


in the day; and finding great plenty of deer in 
the neighbourhood of our little encampment, it 


was agreed by all parties to remain a few days, 


in order to dry and pound ſome meat to make it 


lighter for carriage. 
Having, by the twenty-ſecond, mech. a ſuf. 


ficient ſtock of proviſion, properly prepared, to 


carry with us, and repaired our fledges and ſnow- 
ſhoes, we again purſued our courſe in the North 
Weſt quarter; and in the afternoon ſpoke with a 
ſtranger, an Indian, who had one of Matonabbee's 


wives under his care. He did not remain in our 


company above an hour, as he only ſmoked part 
of a. few pipes with his friends, and returned 
to his tent, which could not be far diſtant from 
| the place where we lay that night, as the woman 
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and her two children joined us next morning, 


- before we had taken down our tent and made 


January, 


23d. 


ready for moving. Thoſe people were the firſt 
ſtrangers whom we had met ſince we left the 
Fort, though we had travelled ſeveral hundred 
miles; which is a proof that this part of the coun- 


try is but thinly inhabited. It is a truth well 
known to the natives, and doubtleſs founded on 


experience, that there are many very extenſive 


tracts of land in thoſe parts, which are incapable 


of affording ſupport to any number of the human 


race even during the ſhort time they are paſſing 


through them, in the capacity of emigrants, from 


one place to the other; much leſs are they capa- 


ble of affording a conſtant ſupport. to thoſe who 
might wiſh to make them their fixed reſidence 
at any ſeaſon of the year. It is true, that few 
rivers or lakes in thoſe parts are entirely deſtitute 


of fiſh; but the uncertainty of meeting with a 
ſufficient ſupply for any conſiderable time toge- 


ther, makes the natives very cautious how they 
put their whole dependance on that article, as it 
has too frequently been the means of many hun- 
dreds, being ſtarved to death. fa 
By the twenty-third, deer were fo plentiful 
that the Indians ſeemed to think that, unleſs the 
ſeaſon, contrary to expectation and general ex- 


perience, ſhould prove unfavourable, there would N 


be no fear of our being in want of proviſions 
during the reſt of the Winter, as deer had al- 
en 
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ways been known to be in great plenty in the di- 1771. 
rection which they intended to walk. — 

On the third of February, we continued our ey” gs ; 
courſe to the Weſt by North and Weſt North 
Welt, and were ſo near the edge of the woods, 
that the barren ground was in ſight to the North- 
ward. As the woods trended away to the Welt, 

we were obliged to alter our courſe to Weſt by 
South, for the ſake of keeping among them, as 
well as the deer. In the courſe of this day's 
walk we ſaw ſeveral ſtrangers, ſome of whom 
remained 1n our company, while Oey went on 
their reſpective ways. 
On the ſixth, we croſſed the main branch of 6th. 
Cathawhachaga River; which, at that part, is 
about three quarters of a mile broad; and after 
walking three miles farther, came to the ſide of 
Coſſed Whoie, or Partridge, Lake; but the day 
being far ſpent, and the weather excellively cold, 
we put up for the night. 

Early in the morning of the ſeventh, the wea- 50. 
ther being ſerene and clear, we ſet out, and 
croſſed the above mentioned Lake; which at 
that part is about fourteen miles wide ; but from 
the South South Weſt to North North Eaſt is 
much larger. It is impoſlible to deſcribe the in- 
tenſeneſs of the cold which we experienced this 
day; and the diſpatch we made in croſſing 
the lake is almoſt incredible, as it was performed 
by the greateſt part of my crew in leſs than two 
ene though ſome of the women, who were 
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heavy laden, took a much longer time. Several 


| . of the Indians were much frozen, but none of 
ebm. them more diſagreeably ſo than one of Matonab- 


bee's wives, whoſe thighs and buttocks were in 
a manner incruſted with froſt ; and when thaw- 
ed, ſeveral bliſters aroſe, nearly as large as ſheeps' 
bladders. The pain the poor woman ſuffered on 
this occaſion was greatly aggravated by the laugh- 
ter and jeering of her companions, who ſaid 
that ſhe was rightly ſerved for belting her clothes 
ſo high. I muſt acknowledge that I was not in 
the number of thoſe who pitied her, as I thought 
ſhe took too much pains to ſhew a clean heel and 
good leg; her garters being always in ſight, 
which, though by no means conſidered here as 
bordering on indecency, is by far too airy to 
withſtand the rigorous cold of a ſevere winter in 


' 2 high Northern latitude. I doubt not that the 


laughter of her companions was excited by ſimilar 


ideas. 


When we got on the Weſt ſide of Partridge 
Lake we continued our courſe for many days to- 
ward the Weſt by South and Weſt South Weſt; 
when deer were ſo plentiful, and the Indians 
killed ſuch vaſt numbers, that notwithſtanding 
we frequently remained three, four, or five days 
in a place, to eat up the ſpoils of our hunting, 
yet at our departure we frequently left great 
quantities of good meat behind us, which we 
eould neither eat nor carry with us. This con- 
duct is the more excuſable among people whoſe 

_ wandering 
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| wandering manner of. life and contracted ideas 
make every thing appear to them as the effect of 
mere chance. The great uncertainty of their 
ever viſiting this or that part a ſecond time, in- 


duces them to think there is nothing either wrong 


or improvident in living on the beſt the country 
will afford, as they are paſſing through it from 
| Place to place; and they ſeem willing that thoſe 
who come after them ſhould take their chance, as 
they have done. 

On the twenty-firſt, we croſſed e 
ed Whoie, or Snowbird Lake, which at that part 
was about twelve or thirteen miles wide, though 
from North to South it is much larger. As deer 
were as plentiful as before, we expended much 

time in killing and eating them. This Mato- 
nabbee aſſured me was the beſt way we could em- 
ploy ourſelves, as the ſeaſon would by no means 
permit us to proceed in a direct line for the Cop- 
per- mine River; but when the Spring advanced, 
and the deer began to draw out to the barren 
ground, he would then, he ſaid, proceed in 
ſuch a manner as to leave no room to doubt 
of our arrival at the n mine River in pro- 
per time. 

On the ſecond of March, we 5 by the ſide of 
b Whooldyah'd Whoie or Pike Lake, and not far 
from Doo-baunt Whoie River. On the next 
day we again began to croſs the above mentioned 
Lake, but after walking ſeven miles on it to the 
' Weſt South Weſt, we arrived at a large tent of 
Northern 
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the beginning of the Winter, and had found a 
plentiful ſubſiſtence by catching deer in a pound. 


This kind of employment 1s performed i in the fol- 


lowing manner ; 


When the Indians deſign to impound "PD 
they look out for one of the paths in which a 
number of them have trod, and which 1s obſerv- 
ed to be ſtill frequented by them. When theſe 
paths croſs a lake, a wide river, or a barren plain, 
they are found to be much the beſt for the pur- 
poſe; and if the path run through a cluſter of 
woods, capable of affording materials for building 
the pound, it adds conſiderably to the commodi- 


' ouſneſs of the ſituation. The pound is built by 


making a ſtrong fence with bruſhy trees, without 
obſerving any degree of regularity, and the work 
is continued to any extent, according to the plea- 
ſure of the builders. I have ſeen ſome that were 
not leſs than a mile round, and am informed that 
there are others ſtill more extenſive. The door, or 
entrance of the pound, is not larger than a com- 
mon gate, and the inſide is ſo crowded with ſmall 
counter-hedges as very much to reſemble a maze; 
in every opening of which they ſet a ſnare, made 
with thongs of parchment deer-ſkins well twiſted 
together, which are amazingly ſtrong. Oneend 


of the ſnare is uſually made faſt to a growing pole; 


but if no one of a ſufficient fize can be found near 
the place where the ſnare is ſet, a looſe pole is ſub- 
ſtituted in its room, which is always of ſuch ſize 

and 
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and length that a deer cannot drag it far before 
it gets entangled among the other woods, which 
are all left ſtanding except what is found neceſſa- 
ry for making the fence, hedges, &c. 

The pound being thus prepared, a row of ſmall 
bruſhwood is ſtuck up in the ſnow on each ſide 
the door or entrance; and theſe hedge-rows are 
continued along the open part of the lake, river, 
or plain, where neither ſtick nor ſtump beſides is 
to be ſeen, which makes them the more diſtinctly 
obſerved. Theſe poles, or bruſh- wood, are gene- 
rally placed at the diſtance of fifteen or twenty 
yards from each other, and ranged in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form two ſides of a long acute angle, 
growing gradually wider in proportion to the di- 
ſtance they extend from the entrance of the 
pound, which ſometimes is not leſs than two or 
three miles; while the deer's path is exactly along 
the middle, between the two rows of bruſh- wood. 
Indians employed on this ſervice always pitch 
their tent on or near to an eminence that affords 
a commanding proſpect of the path leading to 
the pound; and when they ſee any deer going 
that way, men, women, and children walk along 
the lake or river. ſide under cover of the woods, 
till they get behind them, then ſtep forth to open 
view, and proceed towards the pound in the form 
of a creſcent. The poor timorous deer finding 
themſelves purſued, and at the ſame time taking 
the two rows of bruſhy poles to be two ranks of 
people ſtationed to prevent their paſling on either 

| + | fide, 
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1771. fide, run ſtraight forward in the path till they get 


"March. 
block up the entrance with ſome bruſhy trees, 


that have been cut down and lie at hand for that 


into the pound. The Indians then cloſe in, and 


purpoſe. The deer being thus encloſed, the wo- 
men and children walk round the pound, to pre- 
vent them from breaking or jumping over the 


fence, while the men are employed ſpearing ſuch 
as are entangled in the ſnares, and ſhooting with 


bows and arrows thoſe which remain looſe in the 


pound. 


This method of AP if it deſerves the 
name, is ſometimes ſo ſucceſsful, that many fa- 
milies ſubſiſt by it without having occaſion - to 


move their tents above once or twice during the 
. courſe of a whole winter; and when the Spring 


_ advances, both the deer and Indians draw out to 
the Eaſtward, on the ground which is entirely | 
barren, or at leaſt what is ſo called in thoſe parts, 


az it neither produces trees or ſhrubs of any kind, 


ſo that moſs and ſome little graſs is all the her- 


bage which is to be found on it. Such an eaſy 


way of procuring a comfortable maintenance in 
the Winter months, (which is by far the wort 


time of the year,) is wonderfully well adapted to 
the ſupport of the aged and infirm, but is too apt 


to occaſion an habitual indolence in the young and 


active, who frequently ſpend a whole Winter in 


this indolent manner: and as thoſe parts of the 


country are almoſt deſtitute of every animal of 


* furr kind, it cannot be ſuppoſed that thoſe 


who 
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Who indulge themſelves in this indolent method 
of procuring food can be maſters of any thing 
for trade; whereas thoſe who do not get their live- 
lihood at ſo eaſy a rate, generally procure furrs 
enough during the Winter to purchaſe a ſuffici- 
ent ſupply of ammunition, and other European 
goods, to laſt them another year. This is nearly 
the language of the more induſtrious among 
them, who, of courſe, are of moſt 1 importance and 
value to the Hudſon's Bay Company, as it is from 
them the furrs are procured which compoſe the 
greateſt part of Churchill trade. But in my opi- 
nion, there cannot exiſt a ſtronger proof that 


mankind was not created to enjoy happineſs in 


this world, than the conduct of the miſerable be- 
ings who inhabit this wretched part of it; as none 
but the aged and infirm, the women and children, 
a few of the more indolent and unambitious part 
of them, will ſubmit to remain in the parts where 
food and clothing are procured in this eaſy man- 
ner, becauſe no animals are produced there whoſe 


furrs are valuable. And what do the more in- 


duſtrious gain by giving themſelves all this addi- 
tional trouble? The real wants of theſe people 
are few, and eaſily ſupplied; a hatchet, an ice- 
chiſſel, a file, and a knife, are all that is required 


to enable them, with a little induſtry, to procure 


a comfortable livelihood; and thoſe who endea- 
vour to poſſeſs more, are always the moſt unhap- 
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py⸗ and may, in fact, be ſaid to be only ſlaves and | 


carriers to the reſt, whoſe ambition never leads 
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177 1. them to any thing beyond the means of procuring 
N food and clothing, It is true, the carriers pride 


h. themſelves much on the reſpe& which is ſhewn 
to them at the Factory; to obtain which they fre- 
quently run great riſques of being ſtarved to death 
in their way thither and back ; and all that they 


can poflibly get there for the furrs they procure 


after a year's toil, ſeldom amounts to more than is 
ſufficient to yield a bare ſubſiſtence, and a few 


furrs for the enſuing year's market; while thoſe 


whom they call indolent and mean-fpirited live ge- 


nerally in a ſtate of plenty, without trouble or 


riſque; and conſequently muſt be the moſt happy, 


and, in truth, the moſt independent alſo. It muſt 


be allowed that they are by far the greateſt phi- 
loſophers, as they never give themſelves the trou- 
ble to acquire what they can do well enough with- 
out. The deer they kill, furniſhes them with 
food, and a variety of warm and comfortable 
clothing, either with or without the hair, accord- 
ing as the ſeaſons require; and it muſt be very 
hard indeed, if they cannot get furrs enoughin the 


courſe of two or three years, to purchaſe a hatch- 


et, and ſuch other edge-tools as are neceſſary for 


their purpoſe. Indeed thoſe who take no con- 
cern at all about procuring furrs, have generally 
an opportunity of providing themſelves with all 


their real wants from their more induſtrious 


countrymen, in exchange for proviſions, and rea- 
dy dreſſed {kins for clothing. 


It 18 undoubtedly the duty of every one of the 


Com- 
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Company's ſervants to encourage a ſpirit of indu- 1771. 
ſtry among the natives, and to uſe every means in —_— 
their power to induce them to procure furrs and 
other commodities for trade, by aſſuring them of 
a ready purchaſe and good payment for every 
thing they bring to the factory : and I can truly 
ay, that this has ever been the grand object of my 
attention. But I muſt at the ſame time confeſs, 
that ſuch conduct is by no means for the real be- 
nefit of the poor Indians; it. being well known 
that thoſe who have the leaſt intercourſe with the. 
Factories, are by far the happieſt. As their whole 
aim is to procure a comfortable ſubſiſtence, they 
take the moſt prudent methods to accompliſh it; | 
and by always following the lead of the deer, are 
ſeldom expoſed to the griping hand of famine, 
ſo frequently felt by thoſe who are called the an- 
nual traders. It is true, that there are few of the 
Indians, whoſe manner of life I have juſt deſcrib- a 
ed, but have once in their lives at leaſt viſited | 
Prince of Wales's Fort; and the hardſhips and 
dangers which moſt of them experienced on thoſe. 
occaſions, have left ſuch a laſting impreſſion on 
their minds, that nothing can induce them to re- 
| peat their viſits: nor is it, in fact, the intereſt of 
the company that people of this eaſy turn, and 
who require only as much iron-work at a time as 
can be purchaſed with three or four beaver ſkins, 
and that only once in two or three years, ſhould 
be invited to the Factories; becauſe what they beg 
and ſteal while there, is worth, in the way of 
oY + > C48 | trade 
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2 trade, three times the quantity of furrs which 


| 
Þ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


they bring. For this reaſon, it is much more for 
the intereſt of the Company that the annual tra- 
ders ſhould buy up all thoſe ſmall quantities of 
furrs, and bring them in their own name, than 
that a parcel of beggars ſhould be encouraged to 
come to the Factory with ſcarcely as many furrs 
as will pay for the victuals they eat while they are 
on the plantation. 

'T have often heard it obſerved, Ks the Indians x 
who attend the deer-pounds might, in the courſe 
of a winter, collect a vaſt number of pelts, which 
would well deſerve the attention of thoſe who are 
called carriers or traders; but .it is a truth, 
though unknown to thoſe ſpeculators, that the 
deer ſkins at that ſeaſon are not only as thin as a 
bladder, but are alſo full of warbles, which ren- 
der them of little or no value. Indeed, were they 
a more marketable commodity than they really 
are, the remote ſituation of thoſe pounds from the 
Company's Factories, muſt for ever be an unſur- 
mountable barrier to the Indians bringing any of 
thoſe ſkins to trade. The ſame obſervation may 
be made of all the other Northern Indians, whoſe 
chief fupport, the whole year round, is veniſon ; 
but the want of heavy draught in Winter, and 
Water carriage in ſummer, will not permit them 
to bring many deer ſkins to market, not even 
thoſe that are in ſeaſon, and for Which there has 
always been great encouragement given. 

"us 8 only one 5 in company with the 

Indians 
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Indizos whom we met on. Pike Lake, and in the 
morning of the fourth, proceeded to croſs the re- 
mainder of that Lake; but, though the weather 
was fine, and though the Lake was not more 
than twenty-ſeven miles broad at the place where 
we croſſed it, yet the Indians loſt ſo much time at 
play, that it was the ſeventh before we arrived on 
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— pmnmind 
March. 


4th. 


Ith. 


the Weſt ſide of it. During the whole time we 


were croſſing it, each night we found either points 
of land, or iſlands, to put up in. On the eighth, 
we lay a little to the Eaſt North Eaſt of Black 


Bear Hill, where the Indians killed two deer, which 


were the firſt we had ſeen for ten days; but hav- 
ing plenty of dried meat and fat with us, we were 
by no means in want during any part of that 
time. On the ninth, we proceeded on our courſe 
to the Weſtward, and ſoon met with as great 

plenty of deer as we had ſeen during any part of 
our journey; which, no doubt, made things go 
on ſmooth and eaſy: and as the Spring advanced, 
the rigour of the winter naturally abated, ſo that 
at times we had fine pleaſant weather over-head, 


though it was never ſo warm as to occaſion any 


thaw, unleſs in ſuch places as lay expoſed to the 


mid. day ſun, and were ſheltered from all the cold 


winds. 


On the nineteenth, as we were continuing our 


cCourſe to the Weſt and Weſt by South, we ſaw 
the tracks of ſeveral ſtrangers; and on following 


the main path, we arrived that night at ſive tents 


of Northern Indians, who had reſided there great 
| part 


Sth. 


th. 


1th. 
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1771, part of the Winter, ſnaring deer in the ſame man- 
— ner as thoſe before mentioned. Indeed, it ſhould 


l 


20th. 


ſeem that this, as well as ſome other places, had 


been frequented more than once on this occaſion; 


for the wood that had been cut down for fewel, 


and other uſes, was almoſt incredible. Before 


morning, the weather became ſo bad, and the 
Form continued to rage with ſuch violence, that 
we did not move for ſeveral days; and as ſome 
of the Indians we met with at this place were go- 
ing to Prince of Wales's Fort in the Summer, I 
embraced the opportunity of ſending by them a 
Letter to the Chief at that Fort, agreeably to the 
tenor of my inſtructions. By ſumming up my 
courſes and diſtances from my laſt obſervation, 
For the weather at that time would not permit 
me to obſerve, I judged myſelf to be in latitude 


10 30: North, and about 197 600 of longitude to 


the. Weſt of Churchill River. This, and ſome 
accounts of the uſage I received from the natives, 
with my opinion of the future ſucceſs of the 


journey, formed the contents of my Letter. 155 


2 3d. 


26th, 


On the twenty- third, the weather became fine 
and moderate, ſo we once more purſued our way, 


and the next day, as well as on the twenty-ſixth, 


ſaw ſeveral more tents of Northern Indians, who 
were employed in the ſame manner as thoſe we 


had formerly met; but ſome of them having had 
bad ſucceſs, and being relations or acquaintances 
of part of my crew, joined our company, and 
—_— with us to the Weſtward. Though 


| the 
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the deer did not then keep regular paths, ſo as to 1771. 


enable the Indians to catch them in pounds, yet 
they were to be met with in great abundance in 


March. 


ſcattered herds; ſo that my companions killed as 


many as they pleaſed with their guns. 

We ſtill continued our courſe to the Weſt and 
Weſt by South, and on the eighth of April, ar- 
rived at a ſmall Lake, called Thelewey-aza-yeth ; 
but with what propriety it is ſo called I cannot 
diſcover, for the meaning of Thelewey-aza-yeth is 
Little Fiſh Hill: probably fo called from a high 


hill which ſtands on a long point near the Weſt 


end of the lake. On an iſland in this Lake. we 
pitched our tents, and the Indians finding deer 
very numerous, determined to ſtay here ſome 


time, in order to dry and pound meat to take 


with us; for they well knew, by the ſeaſon of the 
year, that the deer were then drawing out to the 


barren ground, and as the Indians propoſed to 


walk due North on our leaving the Lake, it was 
uncertain when we ſhould again meet with any 
more. As ſeveral Indians had during the Win- 
ter joined our party, our number had now in- 
creaſed to feven tents, which in the whole CON- 
tained not leſs than ſeventy perſons. 

Agrecably to the Indians? propoſals we remain- 
edat T helewey-aza-yeth ten days; during which 
time my companions were buſily employed (at 
their intervals from hunting) in preparing ſmall 
ſtaves of birch-wood, about one and a quarter 


| April 


3h. 


inch ſquare, and ſeven or RE feet long. Theſe 26 


ſerve 


| 
| 
| 


F 
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ſerve as tent-poles all the ſummer, while on the 
barren ground; and as the fall advances, are 


converted into ſnow-ſhoe frames for Winter uſe, 


28th. 


Birchrind, together with timbers and other wood- 
work for building canoes, were alſo another ob- 
ject of the Indian's attention while at this place; 
but as the canoes were not to be ſet up till our 


arrival at Clowey, (which was many miles diſtant,) 


all the wood-work was reduced to its proper ſize, 
for the ſake of making it light for carriage. | 

As to myſelf, I had little to do, except to make 
a few obſervations for determining the latitude, 
bringing up my journal, and filling up my chart 
to the preſent time. I found the latitude of this 


place 619 300 North, and its longitude, by my ac- 
count, 19“ Weſt of Prince of Wales's Fort. 


Having a good ſtock of dried proviſions, and 
moſt of the neceſſary work for canoes all ready, 
on the eighteenth we moved about nine or. ten 


| miles to the North North Weſt, and then came 


to a tent of Northern Indians who were tenting 


on the North ſide of Thelewey-aza River. From 
theſe Indians Matonabbee purchaſed another wife; 
ſo that he had now no leſs than ſeven, moſt of 
whom would for ſize have made good grena- 

diers. He prided himſelf- much in the height 
and ſtrength of his wives, and would frequently 

ſay, few women would carry or haul heavier loads; 


and though they had, in general, a very maſcu- 


line appearance, yet he preferred them to thoſe of 


2 more deheate form and moderate ſtature. 


In 
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the ſofter endearments of a conjugal life are only 
conſidered as a ſecondary object, there ſeems to 
be great propriety in ſuch a choice; but if all the 
men were of this way of thinking, what would 
' become of the greater part of the women, who in 
general are but of low ſtature, and many of them 
of a moſt delicate make, though not of the ex- 
acteſt proportion, or moſt beautiful mould? Take 
them in a body, the women are as deſtitute of 
real beauty as any nation ever ſaw, though there 


are ſome few of them, when young, who are to- 


lerable; but the care of a family, added to their 
conſtant hard labour, ſoon make the moſt beau- 


tiful among them look old and wrinkled, even 


before they are thirty; and ſeveral of the more 
ordinary ones at that age are perfect antidotes to 
love and gallantry. This, however, does not ren- 
der them leſs dear and valuable to their owners, 
which is a lucky circumſtance for thoſe women, 
and a certain proof that there is no ſuch thing 


as any rule or ſtandard for beauty. Aſk a Nor- 


thern Indian, what is beauty ? he will anſwer, a 
broad flat face, ſmall eyes, high cheek-bones, three 
or four broad black lines a-croſs each cheek, a low 
forehead, a large broad chin, a clumſy hook-noſe, 


a tawny hide, and breaſts hanging down to the 


belt. Thoſe beauties are greatly heightened, or 
at leaſt rendered more valuable, when the poſſeſ- 
ſor i is capable of * all kinds of ſkins, con- 


verting 
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clothing, and able to carry eight or ten“ ſtone in 
Summer, or haul a much greater weight in Win- 
ter. Theſe, and other ſimilar accompliſhments, 
are all that are ſought after, or expected, of a 
Northern Indian woman. As to their temper, it 
is of little conſequence ; for the men have a won- 
derful facility in making the moſt ſtubborn com- 
ply with as much alacrity as could poſſibly be ex- 
pected from thoſe of the mildeſt and moſt oblig- 
ing turn of mind; ſo that the only real difference 
is, the one obeys through fear, and the other com- 
plies cheerfully from a willing mind; both know- 
ing that what is commanded muſt be done. They 
are, in fact, all kept at a great diſtance, and the 
rank they hold in the opinion of the men cannot 
be better expreſſed or explained, than by obſerv- 
ing the method of treating or ſerving them at 


meals, which would appear very humiliating, to 


an European woman, though cuſtom makes it fit 


light on thoſe whoſe lot it is to bear it. It is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that when the men kill any 
large beaſt, the women are always ſent to bring it 
to the tent: when it is brought there, every ope- 
ration it undergoes, ſuch as ſplitting, drying, 
pounding, &c. is performed by the women. 
When any thing is to be prepared for eating, it is 


the women who cook it; and when it is done, 


the wives and daughters of the greateſt Captains 


* The ſtone here meant is fourteen pounds. 
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in the country are never ſerved, till all che males, 
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even thoſe who are in the capacity of ſervants,. 


have eaten what they think proper; and in times 
of ſcarcity it is frequently their lot to be left with- 
out a ſingle morſel. It is, however, natural to 
think they take the liberty of helping themſelves 
in ſecret; but this muſt be done with great pru- 
dence, as capital embezzlements of proviſions in 


ſuch times are looked on as affairs of real conſe- 


quence, and frequently ſubject them to a very 
ſevere beating. If they are practiſed by a woman 
whoſe youth and inattention to domeſtic concerns 
cannot plead in her favour, they will for ever be 
a blot in her character, and few men will chuſe to 
have her for a wife. 

Finding plenty of good birch growing by whe 
fide of Theley-aza River, we remained there for a 


few days, in order to complete all the wood-work 


for the canoes, as well as for every other ufe for 
which we could poſſibly want it on the barren 
ground, during our Summer's cruiſe. On the 
twentieth, Matonabbee ſent one of his brothers, 
and ſome others, a-head, with birch - rind and 
-wood-work for a canoe, and gave them orders to 
proceed to a ſmall Lake near the barren ground 
called Clowey, where they were defired to make 
all poſſible haſte in building the canoe, that it 
might be ready on our arrival. 

Having finiſhed ſuch wood-work as the Indians 


thought would be neceſſary, and having aug- 


mented our ſtock of dried meat and fat, the 
| | twenty- 


April, 


20th. 
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ot the women having been taken in labour, and 
Apiil. 
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it being rather an extraordinary caſe, we were 
detained more than two days. The inſtant, 


however, the poor woman was delivered, which 
was not until ſhe had ſuffered all the pains uſually 


felt on thoſe occaſions for near fifty-two hours, the 
ſignal was made for moving when the poor crea- 
ture took her infant on her back and ſet out with 


the reſt of the company; and though another 


perſon had the humanity to haul her fledge for 
her, (for one day only,) ſhe was obliged to car- 
ry a conſiderable load beſide her little charge, and 


was frequently obliged to wade knee-deep in water 


and wet ſnow. Her very looks, excluſive of her 


moans, were a ſufficient proof of the great pain 
ſhe endured, inſomuch that although ſhe was a 


perſon I greatly diſliked, her diſtreſs at this time 
ſo overcame my prejudice, that I never felt more 
for any of her ſex in my life; indeed her ſighs 


pierced me to the ſoul, and rendered me very mi- 


ſerable, as it was not in my power to relieve her. 


When a Northern Indian woman is taken in la- 


bour, a ſmall tent is erected for her, at ſuch a diſ- 


tance from the other tents that her cries cannot 


eaſily be heard, and the other women and young 
girls are her conſtant viſitants: no male, except 
children in arms, ever offers to approach her. It 


is a circumſtance perhaps to be lamented, that 


theſe people never attempt. to afliſt each other on 
thoſe occaſions, even in the moſt critical caſes. 


This 
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This is in ſome meaſure owing to delicacy, but 1771, 
more probably to an opinion they entertain that 


nature is abundantly ſufficient to perform every il 


thing required, without any external help what- 
ever. When I informed them of the aſſiſtance 
which European women derive from the ſkill and 
attention of our midwives, they treated it with 
the utmoſt contempt; ironically obſerving, © that 
ce the many hump-backs, bandy-legs,” and other 
« deformities, ſo frequent among the Engliſh, 


„were undoubtedly owing to the great ſkill of 
the perſons who aſliſted in bringing them into 


ce the world, and to the extraordinary care of 
their nurſes afterward. i Tg w 
A Northern Indian woman after child-birth is 
reckoned unclean for a month or five weeks ; ; 
during which time ſhe always remains in a ſmall 
tent placed at a little diſtance from the others, 
with only a female acquaintance or two; and dur- 
ing the whole time the father never ſees the child. 
Their reaſon for this practice is, that children 


when firſt born are ſometimes not. very fightly, 


having in general large heads, and but little hair, 
and are, moreover, often diſcoloured by the force 
of the labour; ſo that were the father to ſee them 
to ſuch great diſadvantage, he might probably 


take a diſlike to them, which never afterward 


could be removed. 
The names of the children are * given to 


them by the parents, or ſome perſon near of kin. 


Thoſe) of the boys are various, and generally de- 
rived 
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1771. rived from ſome place, ſeaſon, or animal; the 
names of the girls are chiefly taken from ſome 


Apr 


23d. 


May. 


part or property of a Martin ; ſuch as, the White 
Martin, the Black Martin, the Summer Martin, 
the Martin's Head, the Martin's Foot, the Mar- 
tin's Heart, the Martin's Tail, &c.* 

On the twenty- third, as I hinted above, we be- 
gan to move forward, and to ſhape our courſe 
nearly North ; but the weather was in general 
ſo hot, and ſo much ſnow had, in conſequence, 
been melted, as made it bad walking in ſnow- 
ſhoes, and ſuch exceeding heavy hauling, that it 
was the third of May before we could arrive at 
Clowey, though the diſtance was not above eigh- 


ty- five miles from Thelewey-aza-yeth. In our 


way we croſſed part of two ſmall Lakes, called 
Tittameg Lake and Scartack Lake; neither of 


which are of any note, though both abound with 
fine fiſh. 


# Matonabbee had eight wives, and they were all called Martins. 


CHAP. 
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Tranſactions at Clowey, and on our Journey, till 
our Arrival at the Copper-mine River. 


Several flrange Indians join us. Indians employed 
building canoes; deſcription and uſe of them,— 
More Indians join us, to the amount of ſome hundreds. 
Leave Clowey.—Receive intelligence that Keel. 
ſhies was near us.—Two young men diſpatched for 
my letters and goods.—Arrive at Peſhew Late; 
croſs part of it, and make a large ſmoke. One of 
 Matonabbee's wives elopes.—Some remarks on the 
natives. — Keelſbies joins us, and delivers my letters, 
but the goods were all expended.—A Northern In- 
dian wiſhes to take one of Matonabbee's wives from 
him ; matters compromiſed, but had like to have 
proved fatal to my progreſs. —Croſs Peſhew Lake, 
_ when I make proper arrangements for the remainder 
of my journey.— Many Indians join our party, in or- 
der to make war on the Eſquimaux at the Copper Ri- 
ver.—Preparations made for that purpoſe while at 
Clowey .— Proceed on our journey 10 the North.— 
Some remarks on the way.—Croſs Cogead Lake on 
the ice.—The ſun did not ſet.—Arrive at Conge- 
_ cathawhachaga.— Find ſeveral Copper Indians there. 


 — Remarks and tranſactions during our ſtay at Con- 


gecathawhachaga.—Proceed on our journey.—Wea- 
ther very bad.—Arrive at the Stoney Mountains.— 
Some account of them.—Croſs part of Buffalo Lake 

rn 1 on 


3d. 
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on the ice. Sado many muſk-oxen.—Deſcription of 
them.—Went with ſome Indians to view Grizzle- 
bear Hill. — Join a ſtrange Northern Indian Leader, 
called O'lye, in company with ſome Copper Indians. 
Their behaviour ts men drbive at 20 Copper- 
mine River. 


HE Lake Clowey is not much more than 
twelve miles broad in the wideſt part. A 
ſmall river which runs into it on the Welt fide, is 


_ faid by the Indians to join the Athapuſcow Lake. 


On our arrival at Clowey on the third of May, 


we found that the Captain's brother, and thoſe. 
who were ſent a-head with him from Theley-aza 
River, had only got there two days before us; 
and, on account of the weather, had not made the 

| leaſt progreſs in building the canoe, the plan of 
which they had taken with them. The ſame day 
we got to Clowey ſeveral other Indians joined us 
from different. quarters, with intent to build their 


canoes at the ſame place. Some of thoſe indians 


had reſided within four or five miles, to the South 
Eaſt of Clowey all the Winter; and had pro- 
cured a plentiful livelihood by ſnaring deer, in 
the manner which. has been already deſc ribed 


_ Immediately after our arrival at Clowey, the In- 


dians began to build their canoes, and embraced - 


every convenient opportunity for that purpoſe : 
but as warm and dry weather only is fit for this 
bulineſs, which was by no means the caſe at pre- 
ut, it was the. aan of May before the ca- 
1 noes 
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On the nineteenth we began to proceed on our 


Journey ; -but Matonabbee's canoe meeting with 


ſome damage, which took near a whole day to 


repair, we were detained till the twentieth. 


Thoſe veſſels, though made of the ſame mate- 


rials with the canoes of the Southern Indians, dif- 
fer. from them both in ſhape and conſtruction ; 
they arealſo much ſmaller and lighter, and though 
very flight and ſimple in their conſtruction, are 
nevertheleſs the beſt that could poſſibly be con- 
trived for the uſe of thoſe poor people, who are 
frequently obliged to carry them a hundred, and 
ſometimes a hundred and fifty miles at a time, 


May. 
Igth, 


. 22th. 


without having occaſion to put them into the wa- 


ter. Indeed, the chief uſe of theſe canoes is to 


ferry over*unfordable rivers; though ſometimes, 


and at a few places, it muſt be acknowledged, 


that they are of great ſervice in killing deer, as 


they enable the Indians to croſs rivers and the 
narrow parts of lakes; they are alſo uſeful in kill- 
ing ſwans, geeſe, ducks, &c. in the moulting ſeaſon. 


All the tools uſed by an Indian in building his 
canoe, as well as in making his ſnow-ſhoes, and 


every other kind of wood-work, conſiſt of a 


| hatchet, a knife, a file, and an awl; in the uſe of 


which they are ſo dextrous, that every thing they 
make is executed with a neatneſs not to be ex- 
celled by the moſt expert mechanic, aſſiſted with 
every tool he could wiſh, 


In pf the Northern Indian canoe bears ſome 


3 reſem- 
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relemblance to 2 weaver's ſhuttle; being flat-bot- 
— tomed, with ſtraight upright fides, and ſharp 


at each end; but the ſtern is by far the wideſt 
part, as there the baggage is generally laid, and 
occaſionally a fecond perſon, who always lies 


down at full length in the bottom of the canoe. 
In this manner they carry one another acroſs ri- 
vers and the narrow parts of lakes in thoſe little 
veſſels, which feldom exceed twelve or thirteen 
feet in length, and are from twenty inches to two 


feet broad in the wideſt part. The head, or fore 

part, is unneceſſarily long, and narrow; and is all 
covered over with birch-bark, which adds conſi- 
derably to the weight, without contributing to 
the burthen of the veſſel. In general, theſe Indi- 
ans make uſe of the fingle paddle, though a few 


have double ones, like the Eſquimaux : the lat- 
ter, however, are ſeldom uſed, but by thoſe who 


| He in wait to kill deer as they croſs rivers and 


narrow lakes?. 


| During 


see Plate IV. where ib. A repreſents che dottom of TOM eanoe, Fig. B 


being the fore-part. Fig. C is the complete frame of one before it is co- 
vered with the bark of the birch tree: it is repreſented on an attificiat 
bank, which the natives raiſe to build it on. Fig. D is an end view of a 
ſet of timbers, bent and laſhed in their proper ſhape, and left to dry. Fig. 
E is the repreſentation of a complete canoe. Fig. F repreſents one of 
their paddles. Fig. G a fpear with RY rk kill deer; and Fig. H, 


their mode of carrying the canoe. 
The following references are to the ſeveral arts of the canoe: Fig. 0. | 


1. The ſtem. 2. The ſtern-poſt. 3. Two forked ſticks ſupporting the 


ſtem and ſtern-poſt. 4. The gunwales. 5. Small rods placed between the 
timber and birch-back that covers them. 6. The timbers. 7. The keel- 
fon. 8. Large ſtones placed there to -— the bottom ſteady. — the lides N 
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| During our ſtay at Clowey we were joined by 
upward of two hundred Indians from different 


quarters, moſt of whom built canoes at this place; 


but as I was under the protection of a principal 


man, no one offered to moleſt me, nor can I ſay 


they were very clamorous for any thing I had. 
This was undoubtedly owing to Matonabbee's in- 


forming them of my true fituation ; which was, 
that I had not, by any means, ſufficient neceffa- 


ries for myſelf, much leſs to give away. The few 
goods which I had with me were intended to be 
reſerved for the Copper and Dogribbed Indians, 
who never viſit the Company's Factories. To- 


bacco was, however, always given away; for 


every one of any note, who joined us, expected 
to be treated with a few pipes, and on ſome oc- 


caſions it was ſcarcely poſſible to get off without 


preſenting a few inches * to them; which, with 
the conſtant ſupplies which I was obliged to fur- 
niſh my own crew, decreaſed that article of my 


ſtock ſo faſt, that notwithſtanding I had yet ad- 
vanced fo ſmall a part of my journey, more than 


one half of my ſtore was expended. Gun. po .- 
der and ſhot alſo were articles commonly aſked 
for by moſt of the Indians we met; and in gene- 
ral theſe were dealt round to them with a hberal 
hand by my guide Matonabbee. I muſt, howe- 


ver, do him the juſtice to acknowledge, that what 


H 2 he 


* The tobacco'uſed in Hudſon s Bay is «oh Braſil tobacco; v which is A- 


ed into the form of a rope, of near an inch diameter, and then wound into 


a large roll; from which it is taken by meaſures of length, for the natives. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 
he diſtributed was all his own, which he had pur- 


chaſed at the Factory to my certain knowledge 


20th. 


2iK. 


he bartered one hundred and fifty martins' ſkins 
for powder only; beſides a great number of bea- 


ver, and other furrs, for ſhot, ball, iron-work, 


and tobaceo, purpoſely to give away among his 
countrymen; as he had certainly as many of theſe 
articles given to him as were, in his opinion, ſuffi- 
cient for our en during our Journey out and 


home. 


Matonabbee's canoe having been repaired, on 


5 * twentieth we left Clowey, and proceeded 


Northward. That morning a ſmall gang of ſtran- 


gers joined us, who informed my guide, that Cap- 


tain Keelſhies was within a day's walk to the 
Southward. Keelſhies was the man by whom [I 
had ſent a letter to Prince of Wales's Fort, from 
Cathawhachaga, in the beginning of July one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy ; but not 


long after that, having the misfortune to break 


my quadrant, I was obliged to return to the Fort 
2 ſecond time; and though we ſaw many ſmokes, 
and ſpoke with ſeveral Indians on my return that 
year, yet he and I miſſed each other on the barren 
ground, and I had not ſeen or heard of him ſince 
that time. | 

As Matonabbee was debtors that I ſhould. re- 
ceive my letters, and alſo the goods I had written 


for, he diſpatched two'of his young men to bring 


them. We continued our journey to the North- 
yard; and the next day ſaw ſeveral large {mokes 


Fe. 


NORTH ERN OCEAN, 


at a great diſtance to the Eaſtward on the 1 
ground, which were ſuppoſed to be made by ſame 
parties of Indians bound to Prince of Wales's Fort 
with furrs and other commodities for trade. 

On the twenty. ſecond and twenty third, we 
proceeded to the North, at the rate of fourteen or 
fifteen miles a day; and in the evening of the lat- 
ter, got clear of all the woods, and lay on the bar- 


ren ground. The ſame evening the two young 


men who were ſent for my letters, &c. returned, 
and told me that Keelſhies had promiſed to join 
us in a few days, and deliver the things. + to me 
with his own hand. 

The twenty-fourth proved bad and rainy wea- 
ther, ſo that we only walked about ſeven miles, 
when finding a few blaſted ſtumps of trees, we 
pitched our tents. It was well we did ſo, for to- 


wards night we had exceſſively bad weather, with 
loud thunder, ſtrong lightning, and heavy rain, 


attended with a very hard gale of wind from the 
South Weſt; toward the next morning, howe- 
ver, the wind veered round to the North Weſt, 
and the weather became intenſely cold and froſty. 


We walked that day about eight miles to the 


Northward, when we were obliged to put up, 
being almoſt benumbed with cold. There we 
found a few dry ſtumps, as we had done the day 
before, which ſerved us for fewel“. 


*I have obſerved, during my ſeveral journies in thoſe parts, that all the 
wy to the North of Seal River the edge of the wood is faced with old wi- 


thered 
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The weather on the twenty-ſixth was fo bad, 


ich mow and thick drifting fleet, that we did not 


May. 
26th. 
27th. 


28th. 


move; but the next morning proving fine and 


pleaſant, we dried our things, and walked about 
twelve miles to the Northward; moſt of the way 


on the ice of a ſmall river which runs into Peſhew 
Like*. We then ſaw a ſmoke to the Southward, 


_ which we judged to be made by Keelſhies, ſo we 


put up for the night by the fide of the above- 
mentioned Lake, where 1 expected we ſhould 
have waited for his arrival; but, to my great 
ſurprize, on the morrow we again ſet forward, 
and walked twenty-two miles to the Northward 
on Peſhew Lake, and in the afternoon pitched 


our tents on an iſland, where, by my deſire, the 


Indians made a large ſmoke, and propoſed to ſtay 


A Gay or two for Captain Keelſhies. 1 
In 


| thered ſtumps, and trees which have been blown down by the wind. 


They are moſtly of the ſort which is called hereſuniper, but were ſeldom of 
any conſiderable ſize. Thoſe blaſted trees are found in ſome parts to ex. 


tend to the diſtance of twenty miles from the living woods, and detached 


patches of them are much farther off; which is a proof that the cold has 
been encreaſng i in thoſe parts for ſome ages. Indeed, ſome of the older 
Northern Indians have affured me, that they have heard their fathers and 
grandfathers ſay, they remembered the greateſt part of thoſe places where 
the trees are now blaſted and dead, in a flouriſhing ſtate ; and that they 
were remarkable for abounding with deer. It is a Lvell-Known fact, that 


many deer are fond of frequenting thoſe plains where the juniper trees 
abound near barren grounds, particulatly in fine weather during the Win- 


ter; but in heavy gales of wind they either take ſhelter in the thick woods, 


or go but on the open plains. The Indians, who never want a reaſon for 


any thing, ſay, that the deer quit the thin ſtraggling woods during the 


, high winds, becauſe the nodding of the trees, when at a conſiderable diſ- 


tance from each other, frightens them ; but in the midſt of a thick foreſt, 
the conſtant ruſtling of the branches lulls them mp ſecurity, and renders 
them an eaſy prey to a ſkilful hunter. 


* 88 the ſame with Partridge Lake in the no. 
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In the night, one of Matonabbee's wives and 1771. 
another woman eloped: it was ſuppoſed they 
went off to the Eaſtward, in order to meet their * 
former huſbands, from whom they had been 
ſometime before taken by force. This affair made 
more noiſe and buſtle than I could have ſuppoſ- 
ed; and Matonabbee ſeemed entirely difconcert. 
ed, and quite inconſolable for the loſs of his wife. 
She was certainly by far the handſomeſt of all his 
flock, of a moderate ſize, and had a fair complex- 
ion; ſhe apparently poſſeſſed a mild temper, and 
very engaging manners. In fact, ſhe ſeemed to 
have every good quality that could be expected in 
a Northern Indian woman, and that could render 
her an agreeable companion to an inhabitant of 
this part of the world. She had not, however, 
appeared happy in her late ſituation ; and choſe 
rather to be the ſole wife of a ſprightly young 
fellow of no note, (though very capable of main- 
taining her,) than to have the ſeventh or eighth 
ſhare of the affection of the greateſt man in the 
country. I am forry to mention an incident which | b 
happened while we were building the canoes alt 
Clowey, and which by no means does honour to 
Matqnabbee : it is no leſs a crime than that f 
having actually ſtabbed the huſband of the above- i 
mentioned girl in three places; and had it not 
been for timely affiftance, would certainly have { 
murdered him, for no other reaſon than becauſe Mp 
the poor man had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of him | 
for having taken his wife away by force. The cool WW 
6. wn, | _ deliberation : 
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- deliberation with which Matonabbee: committed 


—— this bloody action, convinced me it had been a 


long premeditated deſign; for he no ſooner heard 


took out a new long box-handled knife, went in- 


to the man's tent, and, without any preface what- 


ever, took him by the collar, and began to exe- 


ſiſtance; but before any could be had he receiv- 
ed three wounds in the back. Fortunately for 


him, they all happened on the ſhoulder-blade, ſo 


that his life was ſpared. When Matonabbee re- 


turned to his tent, after committing this horrid 
deed, he fat down as compoſedly as if nothing had 


happened, called for water to waſh his bloody 
hands and knife, ſmoked his pipe as uſual, ſeem- 


It has ever been the cuſtom among thoſe peo- 


ple for the men to wreſtle for any woman to whom 
they are attached; and, of courſe, the ſtrongeſt 
party always carries off the prize. A weak man, 
unleſs he be a good hunter and well-beloved, is 


ſeldom permitted to Keep a wife that a ſtronger 


man thinks worth his notice: for at any time 


when the wives of thoſe ſtrong wreſtlers are hea- 


of the man's arrival, than he opened one of his 
wives' bundles, and with the greateſt compoſure, 


cute his horrid deſign. The poor man anticipat- | 
ing his danger, fell on his face, and called for al- 


ed to be perfectly at eaſe, and aſked if I did not 
think he had done right? 


? 


vy-laden either with furrs - or proviſions, they 


make no ſcruple of tearing any other man's wife 
from his boſom, - and making her bear a part of 


his 


NORTHE RN OCE AN. 


his luggage. This cuſtom prevails throughout all K 1771. 


their tribes, and cauſes a great ſpirit of emulati- ww 
May. 


on among their youth, who are upon all occaſi- 


ons, from their childhood, trying their ſtrength 


and ſkill in wreſtling. This enables them to pro- 
tect their property, and particularly their wives, 
from the hands of thoſe powerful raviſhers; ſome 
of whom make almoſt a livelihood by taking what 
they pleaſę from the weaker parties, without mak. 
ing them any return. Indeed, it is repreſented 
as an act of great generoſity, if they condeſcend 
to make an unequal exchange; as, in general, 


abuſe and inſult are the only return for the loſs 


which is ſuſtained. 


The way in which they tear the women and 
other property from one another, though it has 


the appearance of the greateſt brutality, can 


ſcarcely be called fighting. I never knew any of 


them receive the leaſt hurt in theſe rencontres; 


the whole buſineſs conſiſts in hauling each other 
about by the hair of the head; they are ſeldom 
known either to ſtrike or kick one another. It 
is not uncommon for one of them to cut off his 
hair and to greaſe his ears, immediately before the 
conteſt begins. This, however, is done pri vate- 


ly; and it is ſometimes truly laughable, to ſee one 


of the parties ſtrutting about with an air of great 
importance, and calling out, Where is he? 
Why does he not come out?“ when the other 

will bolt out with a clean ſhorned head and greaſ- 
ed ears, ruſh on his antagoniſt, ſeize, him by 
"af | 1 the 
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1771. the hair, and though perhaps a much weaker man, 
— ſoon drag him to the ground, while the ſtronger 


is not able to lay hold on him. It is very fre- 
quent on thoſe occaſions for each party to have 
ſpies, to watch the other's motions, which puts 


them more on a footing of equality. For want 
of hair to pull, they ſeize each other about the 


waiſt, with legs wide extended, and try their 
ſtrength, by endeavouring to vie who can firſt 
thro wthe other down. 

On theſe wreſtling occaſions the ſtanders. by ne- 


ver attempt to interfere in the conteſt ;- even one 


brother offers not to aſſiſt another, unleſs it 
be with advice, which, as it is always delivered 


openly on the field during the conteſt, may, in 


fact, be ſaid to be equally favourable to both par- 
ties. It ſometimes happens that one of the wreſt. 
lers is ſuperior in ſtrength to the other; and if a 
woman be the cauſe of the conteſt, the weaker is 


frequently unwilling to yield, notwithſtanding he 


is greatly overpowered. When this happens to 
be the caſe, the relations and friends, or other 
bye-ſtanders, will ſometimes join to perſuade the 
weaker combatant to give up the conteſt, leſt, by 
continuing it, he ſhould get bruiſed and hurt, 
without the leaſt probability of being able to pro- 


tect what he is contending for. I obſerved that 
very few of thoſe people were diffatisfied with the 


wives which had fallen to their lot, for whenever 


any conſiderable number of them were in com- 


pany, ſcarcely a day paſſed without fome over- 
tures being made for conteſts of this kind ; and 
e 


NORTHERN OCEAN. 
it was often very unpleaſant to me, to ſee the _- 
ject of the conteſt ſitting in penſive filence watch- 


ing her fate, while her huſband and his rival were 
contending for the prize. I have indeed not only 
felt pity for thoſe poor wretched victims, but the 


utmoſt indignation, when I have ſeen them won, 
perhaps, by. a man whom they mortally hated. 
On thoſe oecaſions their grief and reluctance to 


follow their new lord has been ſo great, that the 


buſineſs has often ended in the greateſt brutality; 
for, in the ſtruggle, I have ſeen the poor girls 
ſtripped quite naked, and carried by main force to 
their new lodgings. At other times it was plea- 


fant enough to ſee a fine girl led off the field from 


a huſband ſhe diſliked, with a tear in one eye and 
a finger on the other: for cuſtom, or delicacy if 
you pleaſe, has taught them to think it neceſſary 
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May. 


to whimper a little, let the change be ever ſo 


much to their inclination. I have throughout this 
account given the women the appellation of girls, 
which is pretty applicable, as the objects of con- 
teſt are generally young, and without any family: 


few of the men chuſe to be at the trouble of main- 
taining other people's children, except on particu. 


lar occaſions, which will be taken notice of here- 
after. | 


count of their ſuppoſed {kill in conjuration, have 
great influence in perſuading the rabble from 


Some of the old wok: who are * famous on ac- 


committing thoſe outrages; but the humanity of 


theſe ſages is ſeldom known to extend beyond 
their 
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1771. their own families. In defence of them they will 
OY exert their utmoſt influence; but when their own 


V. 


relations are guilty of the ſame crime, they ſel- 


dom interfere. This par tial conduct creates ſome 
ſecret, and ſeveral open enemies; but the gene- 
rality of their neighbours are deterred, through 


fear or ſuperſtition, from executing their revenge, 


and even from talking diſreſpectfully of them, un- 
leſs it be behind their backs; which is a vice of 
which almoſt every Indian in this country, with- 
out exception, is guilty. | 

Notwithſtanding the Northern Indians are fo 
covetous, and pay ſo little regard to private pro- 
perty as to take every advantage of bodily ſtrength 


to rob their neighbours, not only of their goods, 
but of their wives, yet they are, in other reſpects, 


the mildeſt tribe, or nation, that is to be found 


on the borders of Hudſon's Bay: for let their af- 


fronts or loſſes be ever ſo great, they never will 
ſeek any other revenge than that of wreſtling. 
As for murder, which is ſo common among all 
the tribes of Southern Indians, it is ſeldom heard 


of among them. A murderer is ſhunned and de. 


teſted by all the tribe, and is obliged to wander 
up and down, forlorn and forſaken even by his 
own relations and former friends. In that reſpect 
a murderer may truly be compared to Cain, after 
he had killed his brother Abel. The cool recep- 
tion he meets with by all who know him, occa- 
ſions him to grow melancholy, and he never 
leaves wy place | but the whole company ſay 

«© There 
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ce There goes the murderer !” The women, it is 1771. 
true, ſometimes. receive an unlucky blow from 2 
their huſbands for miſbehaviour, which occaſions 8 
their death; but this is thought nothing of: and 
for one man or woman to kill another out of re- 
venge, or through jealouſy, or on any other ac- 
count, is ſo extraordinary, that very fe are now 
exiſting who have been guilty of it. At the pre- | 
ſent moment I know not one, beſide Matonabbee, | 
who ever made an attempt of that nature; and 
he 1s, in every other reſpect, a man of ſuch uni- 
verſal good ſenſe, and, as an Indian, of ſuch great 
humanity, that I am at a loſs how to account for ay 
his having been guilty of ſuch a crime, unleſs it be 
by his having lived among the Southern Indians 
ſo long, as to become tainted with their blood- 
thirſty, revengeful, and vindictive diſpoſition. 
Early in the morning of the twenty-ninth, cap- 
tain Keelſhies joined us. He delivered to me a 
packet of letters, and a two-quart keg of French 
brandy ; but aſſured me, that the powder, ſhot, 
tobacco, knives, &c. which he received at the Fort 
for me, were all expended. He endeavoured to 
make ſome apology for this, by ſaying, that ſome 
of his relations died in the Winter, and that he had, 
according to their cuſtom, throw all his own 
things away; after which he was obliged to have 
recourſe to my ammunition and other goods, to 9 
ſupport himſelf and a numerous family. The ve- 3 
ry affecting manner in which he related this ſtory, 
often crying like a child, was a great proof of his 
; | extreme”. 2 , 
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1771. extreme forrow, which he wiſhed to perfuade me 
<AAy aroſe from the recollection of his having embez- 


zled ſo much of my property; but I was of a dif. 
ferent opinion, and attributed his grief to ariſe 
from the remembrance of his deceaſed relations. 
However, as a ſmall recompence for my loſs, he 


preſented we with four ready-drefled mooſe-ſkins, 


which was, he ſaid, the only retribution he could 
then make. The mooſe-ſkins, though not the 


twentieth part of the value of the goods which 


he had embezzled, were in reality more accepta- 
ble to me, than the ammunition and the other 


articles would have been, on account of their 


great uſe as ſhoe-leather, which at that time was 
a very ſcarce article with us, whereas we 892 mo 
ty of powder and ſhot. 

On the ſame day that Keelſhies joined a us, an "5 
dian man, who had been ſome time in our com- 
pany, inſiſted on taking one of Matonabbee's 


wives from him by force, unleſs he complied with 
his demands, which were, that Matonabbee 
mould give him a certain quantity of ammuniti- 
on, ſome pieces of iron- work, a kettle, and ſeveral 
other articles; every one of which, Matonabbee 
Was obliged to deliver, or loſe the woman; for 
the other man far excelled him in ſtrength. Ma- 
tonabbee was more exaſperated on this occaſion, 
as the ſame man had fold him the woman nolon- 
ger ago than the nineteenth of the preceding 
April. Having expended all the goods he then 
OO" however, he was determined to make 


another 
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another bargain for her; and as ſhe was what 177% 


may be called a valuable woman in their eſtima- 
tion; that is, one who was not only tolerably per- 
ſonable, but reckoned very ſkilful in manufac- 


_ turing the different kinds of leather, ſkins, and 
furrs, and at the ſame time very clever in the per- 


formance of every other domeſtic duty required 
of the ſex in this part of the world; Matonabbee 
was more unwilling to part with her, eſpecially as 
he had ſo lately ſuffered a loſs of the ſame kind. 
This diſpute, which was after ſome hours de- 
cided by words and preſents, had like to have 
proved fatal to my expedition; for Matonabbee, 
who at that time thought himſelf as great a man 
as then lived, took this affront ſo much to heart, 
eſpecially as it was offered in my preſence, that he 
almoſt determined not to proceed any farther to- 
| ward the Copper-mine River, and was on the 
point of ſtriking off to the Weſtward, with an 
intent to join the Athapuſcow Indians, and conti- 
nue with them: he being perfectly well acquaint- 


ed with all their leaders, and moſt of the princi- 


pal Indians of that country, from whom, during 
a former reſidence among them of ſeveral years, 
he ſaid he had met with more civility than he 
ever did from his own countrymen. As Mato- 
nabbee ſeemed reſolutely bent on his deſign, I 
had every reaſon to think that my third expediti- 


on would prove equally unſucceſsful with the two 


former. I was not, however, under the leaſt 
apprehenſion for my own {afety, as he promiled 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


'88 1771: to take me with him, and procure me 2 paſſage 
| a to Prince of Wales's Fort, with ſome of the Atha- 


_ 89th. 


Zoth. 


puſcow Indians, who at that time annually viſited 


the Factory in the way of trade. After waiting 


till I thought Matonabbee's paſſion had a little 
abated, I uſed every argument of which I was 
maſter in favour of his proceeding on the journey; 
aſſuring him not only of the future eſteem of the 
preſent Governor of Prince of Wales's Fort, but 
alſo of that-of all his ſucceſſors as long as he liv- 


ed; and that even the Hudſon's Bay Company 


themſelves would be ready to acknowledge his 
aſſiduity and perſeverance, in conducting a buſi- 


neſs which had ſo much the appearance, of prov- 
ing advantageous to them. After ſome conver- 
fation of this kind, and a good deal of intreaty, 


he at length conſented to proceed, and promiſed 


to make all poſſible haſte. Though it was then 


late in the afternoon, he gave orders for moving, 
and accordingly we walked about ſeven miles 
that night, and put up on another iſland in Peſh- 


ew Lake. The preceding” afternoon the Indians 
had killed a few deer; but our number was then 


ſo great, that eight or ten deer would ſcarcely af- 
ford us all a taſte. Theſe deer were the firſt we 
had ſeen ſince our leaving the neighbourhood of 
Thelewey. aza-yeth; ſo that we had lived all the 


time on the dried meat which had been * 


before we left that place in April. HH. e 
The thirtieth proved bad, rainy weather; we 
walked, however, about ten miles to the North- 

ward, 
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ew Lake, and put up. Here Matonabbee imme- 
diately began to make every neceſſary arrange- 
ment for facilitating the executin gof our deſign; 
and as he had promiſed to make all poſſible haſte, 
he thought it expedient to leave moſt of his wives 
and all his children in the care of ſome Indians, 
then in our company, who had his orders to pro- 
ceed to the Northward at their leiſure; and who, 
at a particular place appointed by him, were to 
wait our return from the Copper-mine River. 
Having formed this reſolution, Matonabbee ſe- 
lected two of his young wives who had no chil- 


dren, to accompany us; and in order to make 


their loads as light as poſſible, it was agreed that 
we ſhould not take more ammunition with us 
than was really neceſſary for our ſupport, till we 
might expect again to join thoſe Indians and the 
women and children. The fame meaſures were 
alſo adopted by all the other Indians of my party; 
particularly thoſe who had a plurality of wives, 
and a number of children. | | 
As theſe matters took ſome time to adjuſt, it 
was near nine o'clock in the evening of the thir- 
ty-firſt before we could ſet out; and then it was 
with much difficulty that Matonabbee could per- 
ſuade his other wives from following him, with 


their children and all their lumber; for ſuch was 


their unwillingneſs to be left behind, that he was 
obliged to uſe his authority before they would 
. conſequently they parted in anger; and 

| 1 Bt we. 


gl when we arrived on the North ſide of Peſl- 1 771. (| 
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1771, we no ſooner began our march, than they ſet up 
== a moſt woeful cry, and continued to yell moſt 


piteouſly as long as we were within hearing. 
This mournful ſcene had ſo little effect on my 
party, that they walked away laughing, and as 
merry as ever. The tew who expreſſed any re- 
gret at their departure from thoſe whom they 
were to leave behind, confined their regard whol- 
ly to their children, particularly to the youngeſt, 
ſcarcely ever mentioning their mother. 

Though it was fo late when we left the women, 
we walked about ten miles that night before we 
ſtopped. In our way we ſaw many deer; ſeveral 
of which the Indians killed. To talk of travelling 
and killing deer in the middle of the night, may 
at firſt view have the appearance of romance; 
but our wonder will ſpeedily abate, when it is 
conſidered that we were then to the Northward 
of 649.of North latitude, and that, in conſequence 
of it, though the Sun did not remain the whole 
night above the horizon, yet the time it remain- 
ed below it was ſo ſhort, and its depreſſion even 
at midnight ſo ſmall at this ſeaſon of the year, 
that the light, in clear weather, was quite ſuffici- 
ent for the purpole both of eg ne er 
any kind of game. | 

It ſhould have been obſerved, that een our 
ſtay at Clowey a great.number of Indians entered 
into a combination with thoſe of my party to ac- 
company us to the Copper- mine River; and with 
no other intent than to murder t the Ecquimaux, 
who 
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who are underſtood by the Copper Indians to fre- 1771, 
quent that river in conſiderable numbers. This 


ſcheme, notwithſtanding the trouble and fatigue, 
as well as danger, with which it muſt be obviou- 
fly attended, was nevertheleſs fo univerſally ap- 


proved by thoſe people, that for ſome time almoſt 
every man who joined us propoſed to be of the 
party. Accordingly, each volunteer, as well as 


thoſe who were properly of my party, prepared 
a target, or ſhield, before we left the woods of 


Clowey. Thoſe targets were compoſed of thin 


boards, about three quarters of an inch thick, two 
feet broad, and three feet long; and were intend- 
ed to ward off the arrows of the Eſquimaux. 
Notwithſtanding theſe preparations, when we 
came to leave the women and children, as has 
been already mentioned, only ſixty volunteers 
: would go with us; the reſt, who were nearly as 
many more, though they had all prepared targets, 
reflecting that they had a great diſtance to walk, 
and that no advantage could be expected from 
the expedition, very prudently begged to be ex- 
cuſed, ſaying, that they could not be ſpared for ſa 
long a time from the maintenance of their wives 
and families; and particularly, as they did not 
ſee any then in our company, who ſeemed willing 
to encumber themſelves with ſuck a charge. This 


ſeemed to be a mere evaſion, for I am clearly of. 


opinion that poverty on one fide, and avarice on 
the other, were the only impediments to their 


Joining our Omg had they poſſeſſed as many 
Fa -: European 
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1771. European goods to ſquander away among their 


E May. 


countrymen as Matonabbee and thoſe of my party 
did, in all probability many might] have been found 
who would have been glad to have accompanied us. 

When [ was acquainted with the intentions of 
my companions, and ſaw the warlike preparations 
that were carrying on, I endeavoured as much as 
poſlible to perſuade them from putting their i in- 


human deſign 1 Into execution; but ſo far were my 


intreaties from baving t the wiſhed- for effect, that 
it was concluded | was actuated by cowardice ; 
and they told me, with great marks of deriſion, 
that I was afraid of the Eſquimaux. As I knew 
my perſonal ſafety depended i in a great meaſure 
on the favourable opinion they « entertained of me 
in this reſpect, 1 was obliged to change my tone, 

and replied, that I did not care if they endered 
the name and race of the Efquimaux extin@ ; 

adding at the ſame time, that though I was 91 
enemy to the Eſquimaux, and did not ſee the 
neceſſity of attacking them without cauſe, yet if | 
I thould find it neceſſary to do it, for the protec- 


tion of : any one of my company, my own fafety 


out of the queſtion, ſo far from being afraid of a 
poor defenceleſs Eſquimaux, whom 1 deſpiſed 
more than feared, nothing ſhould be wanting on 
my part to prote& all who were with me. This 
declaration was received with great fatisfaQion ; = 
and I never afterwards ventured to interfere with | 
any of their war- plans. Indeed, when I came to, 
conſider ſeriouſly, [ faw evidently that it was the 
4 i ts higheſt 
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higheſt folly for an individual like me, and in my 177 1. 
ſituation, to attempt to turn the current of a na,? 


tional prejudice which had ſubſiſted between 

thoſe two nations from the earlieſt periods, or at 

leaſt as long as they had been acquainted with hy 
exiſtence of each other. 

Having got rid of all the women, x; children, dogs, 

heavy baggage, and other incumbrances, on the 

firſt of June we purſued our journey to the North- 

ward with great ſpeed; but the weather was in 

general ſo precarious, and the ſnow, fleet, and 
rain ſo frequent, that notwithſtanding. we em- 

| braced every opportunity which offered, it was 
the ſixteenth of June before we arrived in the la- 
titude of 67 zo, where Matonabbee had propoſ- 
ed that the women and children ſhould wait our 
return from the Copper- mine River. 

In our way hither we croſſed ſeveral lakes on 
the ice; of which Thoy-noy-kyed Lake and Thoy- 
.coy-lyned Lake were the principal. We alſo 

croſſed a few inconſiderable creeks and rivers, 


May. 


Une, 
1 ſt. 


x6th, 


Which were only uſeful as they furniſhed a ſmall +: - 


_ ſupply of fiſh to the natives. The weather, as 1 
have before obſerved, was in general diſagreeable, 
with a great deal of rain and ſhow: To makeup 


for that inconvenience; however, the deer were 


ſo plentiful, that the Indians killed not only a ſuf- 
ficient quantity for our daily ſupport, but fre- 
quently great numbers merely for the fat, mar- 
row and tongues. To induce them to deſiſt from 
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1771. voured, as much as poſſible, to convince them in 


June. 


-- ” 


20th. 


21ſt. 


the cleareſt terms of which I was maſter, of the 
great impropriety of ſuch waſte ; particularly at 
2 time of the year when their ſkins could not be 
of any uſe for clothing, and when the anxiety to 
proceed on our journey would not permit us to 


Ray long enough in one place to eat up half the 


ſpoils of their hunting. As national cuſtoms, 
however, are not eaſily overcome, my remon- 
ſtrances proved ineſſectual; and I was always 
anſwered, that it was certainly right to kill plen- 
ty, and live on the beſt, when and where it was 


to be got, for that it would be impoſſible to do it 


where every thing was ſcarce: and they inſiſted 
on it, that killing plenty of deer and other game 


in one part of the country, could never make 


them ſcarcer in another. Indeed, they were ſo 
accuſtomed to kill every thing that came within 
their reach, that few of them could pals by a 
fmall bird's neſt, without ſlaying the young on, 
or deſtroying the eggs. 

From the ſeventeenth to the twentieth, we 
walked between ſeventy and eighty miles to the 


North Weſt and North North Weſt; the greater 


part of the way by Cogead Lake; but the Lake 
being then frozen, we croſſed all the creeks and 


bays of it on the ice. 


On the twenty-firſt we had bad rainy weather, 
with ſo thick a fog that we could not ſee our way: 
about ten o'clock at night, however, it became 


fine and clear, and the Sun ſhone very bright; 


indeed | 


D 
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indeed it did not ſet all that night, which was a 177. 
convincing proof, without any obſervation, that A 4 
we were then conſiderably to tha North of the ' | 
Arxctic Polar Circle. 4 
As ſoon as the fine weather 1 we ſet « out 224. p 
and walked. about ſeven or eight miles to the 5 I 
Northward, when we came toa branch of Conge- 1 
ca-tha-wha-chaga River; on the North fide of 4 


which we found ſeveral Copper Indians, who 1 
were aſſembled, according to annual cuſtom, to kill 5 
deer as they croſs the river in their little canoes. 
The ice being now broken up, we were, for the ti 
firſt time this Summer, obliged to make uſe of our | | 
canoes to ferry acroſs the river : which would = 
have proved very tedious, had it not been for the 
kindneſs of the Copper Indians, who ſent all their 
canoes to our aſſiſtance. Though our number 
was not much leſs than one hundred and fifty, 
we had only three canoes, and thoſe being of the ; 
common ſize, could only carry two perſons each, 8K 
without baggage. It is true, when water is 5 
ſmooth, and a raft of three or four of thoſe canoes 1 
is well ſecured by poles laſhed acroſs them, they x 
will carry a much greater weight in proportion, 
and be much ſafer, as there is ſcarcely a poſſibility 
of their overſetting; and this is the general mode 
adopted by the people of this country in croſſing 
rivers when they have more than one canoe Ann 
them. 
Having arrived on the North fide of vhiew river, 
we found that Matonabbee, and ſeveral others in 
. | our 
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177t. our company, were perſonally acquainted with 
moſt of the Copper Indians whom we found 


Rn”. 


there. The latter ſeemed highly pleaſed at the 


interview with our party, and endeavoured, by 


every means in their power, to convince our com- 
pany of their readineſs to ſerve us to the utmoſt; 


ſo that by the time we had got our tents pitched, 
the ſtrangers had provided a large quantity of 


dried meat and fat, by way of a feaſt, to which 


they invited moſt of the principal Indians who ac- 
companied me, as well as Matonabbee and myſelf, 


who were preſented with fome of the very beſt. 


It it natural to fuppoſe, that immediately after 
our arrival the Copper Indians would be made 


acquainted with the nature and intention of our 
journey. This was no ſooner done than they 


expreſſed their entire approbation, and many of 


them ſeemed willing and defirous of giving every 
aſſiſtance; particularly by lending us ſeveral ca- 
noes, which they aſſured us would be very uſe- 
ful in the remaining part of our journey, and 


contribute both to our eaſe and diſpatch. It muſt 


be obſerved, that theſe canoes were not entirely 


_ entruſted to my crew, but carried by the owners 


themfelves who accompanied us; as it would 


| have been very uncertain where to have found 


them at our return from the Copper River. 
Agreeably to my inſtructions, I ſmoked my 
calumet of peace with the principal of the Copper 
Indians, who ſeemed highly pleaſed on the occa- 
fion; and, from a converſation held on the ſub- 
IUJ | | Jet | 
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ject of my journey, I found they were delighted 1771. 
with the hopes of having an European ſettlement 
in their neighbourhood, and ſeemed to have no 
idea that any impediment could prevent ſuch a 
ſcheme from being carried into execution. Cli- 
mates and ſeaſons had no weight with them; nor 
could they ſee where the diſſiculty lay in getting 
to them; for though they acknowledged that 
they had never ſeen the ſea at the mouth of the 
Copper River clear of ice, yet they could ſee 
nothing that ſhould hinder a ſhip from approach- 
ing it; and they innocently enough obſerved, 
that the water was always ſo ſmooth between 
the ice and ſhore that even ſmall boats might 
get there with great caſe and ſafety. How a ſhip 
was to get between the ice and the ſhore, never 
once occurred to them, lng 
Whether it was from real motives of hoſpitali- 
ty, or from the great advantages which they ex- 
pected to reap by my diſcoveries; I know not; 
but I muſt confeſs that their civility far exceeded 
what I could expect from ſo uncivilized a tribe, 
and I was exceedingly ſorry that I had nothing of 
value to offer them. However, ſuch articles as I 
had, I diſtributed among them, and they were 
thankfully received by them. Though they have 
fome European commodities among them, which 
they purchaſe from the Northern Indians, the 
ſame articles from the hands of an Engliſhman 
were more prized. As I was the firſt whom they 
had ever ſeen, and in all probability might be the 
«+: | 1 laſt, 
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171. laſt, it was curious to ſee how they flocked about X 
9 J me, and expreſſed as much deſire to examine me 
from top to toe, as an European Naturaliſt would 
a non · deſcript animal. They, however, found 
and pronounced me to be a perfect human being, 
except in the colour of my hair and eyes: the 
former, they ſaid, was like the ſtained hair of a 
buffaloe's tail, and the latter, being light, were 
ke thoſe of a gull. The whiteneſs of my ſkin 
alſo was, in their opinion, no ornament, as they 
ſaid it reſembled meat which had been ſodden in 
water till all the blood was extracted. On the 
whole, I was viewed as ſo great a curioſity in this 
part of the world, that during my ſtay there, 
whenever I combed my head, ſome or other of 
them never failed to aſk for the hairs that came 
off, which they carefully wrapped up, ſaying, 
* When I ſee you again, you ſhall again ſee your 
% hair. * 
232, The day after our arrival at Congecathawha- 
chaga, Matonabbee diſpatched his brother, and 
| ſeveral Copper Indians, to Copper-mine River, 
with orders to acquaint any Indians they might _ 
meet, with the reaſon of my viſiting thoſe parts, 
and alſo when they might probably expect us at 
that river. By the bearers of this meſſage I ſent 
a preſent of tobacco and ſome other things, to in- 
duce any ſtrangers they met to be ready to give 
us aſſiſtance, either by advice, or in any other way 
which might be required. 
As Matonabbee and the other Indians thought 
| it 
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it adviſable to leave all the- women ah this place, 177 1. 
and proceed to the Copper-mine River without 


them, it was thought neceſſary to continue here 
a few days, to kill as many deer as would be ſuffi- 
cient for their ſupport during our abſence. And 
notwithſtanding deer were ſo plentiful, yet our 


numbers were fo large, and our daily conſumption 


was ſo great, that feveral days elapſed before the 
men could provide the women with a ſufficient 
quantity; and then they had no other way of 
preſerving it, than by cutting it in thin ſlices and 
drying it in the Sun. Meat, when thus prepared, 
is not only very portable, but palatable; as all 
the blood and juices are ſtill remaining in the 
meat, it is very nouriſhing and wholeſome food; 


and may, with care, be kept a whole year with- 


out the leaſt danger of ſpoiling. It is neceſſary, 


however, to air it frequently during the warm 


weather, otherwiſe it is liable to grow mouldy : 
baut as ſoon as the chill air of the fall begins, it 
requires no farther trouble till next Summer. 
We had not been many days at Congecatha- 
whachaga before I had reaſon to be greatly con- 
. _ cerned at the behaviour of ſeveral of my crew to 
the Copper Indians. They not only took many 
of their young women, furrs, and ready - dreſſed 
{ins for clothing, but alſo ſeveral of their bows 


June. 


and arrows, which were the only implements 


they had to procure food and raiment, for the 
future ſupport of themſelves, their wives, and fa- 
milies. It may probably be thought, that as theſe 


weapons are of ſo ng: a * and ſoe aſily con- 
ſtructed, 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 
ſtructed, they might ſoon be replaced, without 


3 any other trouble or expence than a little labour; 


but this ſuppoſition can only hold good in places 
where proper materials are eaſily procured, which 
was not the caſe here: if it had, they would not 
have been an object of plunder. In the midſt of 
a a foreſt of trees, the wood that would make x 
Northern Indian a bow and a few arrows, or in- 
deed a bow and arrows ready made, are not of 
much value; no more than the man's trouble 
that makes them: but carry that bow and arrows 
ſeveral hundred miles from any woods and place 
where thoſe are the only weapons in uſe, their 
intrinſic value will be found to increaſe, in the 
ſame proportion as the materials which are made 
are leſs attainable*. | 
To do Matonabbee juſtice on WY diction; t 
muſt ſay that he endeavoured as much as poſſible 
to perſuade his countrymen from taking either 
furrs, clothing, or bows, from the Copper Indi- 
ans, without making them ſome ſatisfactory re- 
-turn ; but if he did not encourage, neither did 
-he endeavour to hinder them from taking 
as many women as they pleaſed. Indeed, the 
Copper Indian women ſeem to be much eſteem- 
ed by our Northern traders; for what reaſon I 
know not, as they are in reality the ſame people 
in every reſpect; and their language differs not 
fo much as the dialects of ſome of the neareft 
- counties in England do from each other. 


* See Poſtlethwayt on the article of Labour 
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It is not ſurpriſing that a plurality of wives is 17% 1. 
cuſtomary among theſe people, as it is ſo well —— 


adapted to their ſituation and manner of life, In 
my opinion no race of people under the Sun have 


2 greater occaſion for ſuch an indulgence. Their 


annual haunts, in queſt of furrs, is ſo remote 


from any European ſettlement, as to render them 


the greateſt travellers in the known world; and 
as they have neither horſe nor water carriage, 
every good hunter is under the neceſſity of hav- 


ing ſeveral perſons to aſſiſt in carrying his furrs 
to the Company's Fort, as well as carrying back 
the European goods which he receives in exchange 


for them. No perſons in this country are ſo pro- 


per for this work as the women, becauſe they are 


inured to carry and haul heavy loads from their 
childhood, and to do all manner of drudgery; 


ſo that thoſe men who are capable of providing 


for three, four, five, ſix, or more women, gene- 


rally find them humble and faithful ſervants, af. 
fectionate wives, and fond and indulgent mo- 
thers to their children. Though cuſtom makes 


this way of life ſit apparently eaſy on the genera· 


lity e of the women, and though, in general, the 
whole of their wants ſeem to be comprized in 
food and clothing only, yet nature at times gets 
the better of cuſtom, and the ſpirit of Jealouſy 


makes its appearance among them : however, as 
the huſband is always arbitrator, he ſoon ſettles. 
the buſineſs, though perhaps not always to the 


entire ſatisfaction of the * PHU 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 
Much does it redound to the honour of the 


— Northern Indian women when I affirm, that they 
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are the mildeſt and moſt virtuous females I have 
ſeen in any part of North America; though ſome 
think this is-more owing to habit, cuſtom, and 
the fear of their huſbands, then from real incli- 
nation. It is undoubtedly well known that none 
can manage a Northern Indian woman' ſo well as a 
Northern Indian man; and when any of them 
have been permitted to remain at the Fort, they 
have, for the ſake of gain, been eaſily prevailed 
on to deviate from that character; and a few have, 
by degrees, become as abandoned as the Southern 
Indians, who are remarkable throughout all their 
tribes for being the moſt debauched wretches un- 
der the Sun. 80 far from laying any reſtraint 
on their ſenſual appetites, as long as youth and 
inclination laſt, they give themſelves up to all 
manner of even inceſtuous debauchery; and that 
in ſo beaſtly a manner when they are intoxicated, 
a ſtate to which they are peculiarly addicted, that 
the brute creation are not leſs regardleſs of de- 
cency. I know that ſome few Europeans, who 
have had little opportunity of ſecing them, and of 
enquiring into their manners, have been very 
laviſh in their praiſe : but every one who has had 
much intercourſe with them, and penetration 
and induſtry enough to ſtudy their diſpoſitions, 
will agree. that no accompliſhments whatever 
in a man, 1s ſufficient to conciliate the affections, 
5 or 


N ORTHERN OCEAN. 
or preſerve the chaſtity of a eee Indian wo- 
man“. | ; | 

The 
_ * Notwithſtandiog this is the general character of the Southern Indian 
women, as they are called, on the coaſts of Hudſon's Bay, and who are the 
fame tribe with the Canadian Indians, I am happy to have it in my power 
to inſert a few lines to the memory of one of them, whom 1 knew from 
her infancy, and who, I can truly affirm, was directly the reverſe of the 
picture | have drawn. 

Manx, the daughter of Moszs Nox rox, many years Chief at Prince 
of Wales's Fort, in Hudſon's Bay, though born and brought up in a coun- 
try of all others the leaſt favourable to virtue and virtuous principles, poſ- 
ſeſſed them, and every other good and amiable quality, in the moſt emi- 

nent degree. | 

Without the aſſiſtance of religion, and with no education but what ſhe 
received among the diſſolute natives of her country, ſhe would have ſhone 
with ſuperior luſtre in any other country : for, if an engaging perſon, gen- 
tle manners, an eaſy freedom, ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of innocence, an 
amiable modeſty, and an unrivalled delicacy of ſentiment, are graces and 
virtues which render a woman lovely, none ever had greater pretenſions 
to general eſteem and regard: while her benevolence, humanity, and ſcru- 
pulous adherence to truth and honeſty, wauld have done honour to the 
molt enlightened and devout Chriſtian. 

Dutiful, obedient; and affectionate to her parents; ſteady and faithful to 
her friends; ety and humble to her benefactors; eaſily forgiving and 

forgetting injuries; careful not to offend any, and courteous and kind to 
all; ſhe was, nevertheleſs, ſuffered to periſh by the rigqurs of cold and hun- 
ger, amidſt her own relations, at a time when the griping hand of famine 
was by no means ſeverely felt by any other member of their company; : 
and it may truly be ſaid that fie fell a martyr to the principles of virtue. 
This happened in the Winter of the year 1782, after the French had de- 


ſtroyed Prince of Wales' - rort; at which time ſhe was in the W = | 


cond year of her age. 

Human nature ſhudders at the bare recital of ſuch brutality, and reaſon 
| ſhrinks from the taſk of accounting for the decrees of Providence on ſuch 
occaſions as this; but they are the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a future ſtate, ſo 
infinitely ſuperior to the preſent, that the enjoyment of every pleaſure in 
this world by the moſt worthleſs and abandoned wretch, or the moſt inno- 


cent and virtuous woman periſhing by the moſt excruciating of all deaths, 


are matters equally indifferent, But, 


Peace to the aſhes, and the virtuous mind. 
| Of her who lived in peace with all mankind ; 


Learn'd 
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A JOURNEY TO. THE 


The Northern Indian women are in general ſo 


far from being like thoſe I have above deſcribed, 


June, 


that it is very uncommon to hear of their ever 
been guilty of incontinency, not even thoſe who 
are confined to the fixth or even clghth part of a 
man. | 
It is true, that were to form my opinion of 
thoſe women from the behaviour of ſuch as I have 
been more particularly acquainted with, I ſhould 
have little reaſon to ſay much in their favour ; but 
impartiality will not permit me to make a few of 
the worſt characters a ſtandard for the general 


conduct of all of them. Indeed it is but reaſonable 


to think that travellers and interlopers will be al- 
ways ſer ved with the moſt commodious, though 
perhaps they pay the beſt price for what they have. 


Learn'd from the heart, unknowing of diſpuiſe, 

Truth in her thoughts, and candour in her eyes; 

Stianger alike to envy and to pride, : 

Good ſenſe her light, and Nature all her guide; 

But now removed from all the ills of life, | 8 
Here reſts the pleaſing friend and faithful wife. WALLER-« 


Her. father was, undoubtegly, very blamable for bringiog her up in the 
tender manner which he did, rendering her by that means not only inca- 
pable of bearing the fatigues — * hardſhips which the reſt of her country- 
women think little of, but of providing for herſelf. This is, indeed, too 
frequent a a practice among Europeans 1 in that country, who bring up their 
children in ſo indulgent a manner, that when they retire, and leave their 
offspring behind, they find theinſ-lves ſo helpleſs, as to be unable to pro- 
vide for the few wants to which they are ſubject. The late Mr, Ferdinand 
Jacobs, many years Chief at York Fort, was the only perſon whom I ever 
knew that acted in a different manner; though no man could poſſibly be 
fonder of his children in other reſpects, yet as there were ſome that he 
could not bring to England, he had them brought up entirely among the 
natives; fo that when he left the country, they ſcarcely ever felt the loſs, 
though they regretted the abſcnce of a fond and indulgent parent. 
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It may appear ſtrange, that while I am extoll- 1771. 
ing the chaſtity of the Northern Indian women. 
I ſhould acknowledge that it is a very common is 
cuſtom among. the men of this country to ex- 
change a night's lodging with each other's wives. 
But this is ſo far from being conſidered as an act 
which is criminal, that it is eſteemed by them as 
one of the ſtrongeſt ties of friendſhip between two 
families ; and in cafe of the death of either man, 
the other conſiders himſelf bound to ſupport the 
children of the deceaſed. Thoſe people are ſo far 
from viewing this engagement as a mere ceremo- 
ny, like moſt of our Chriſtian god-fathers and 
god-mothers, who, notwithſtanding their vows 
are made in the moſt ſolemn manner, and in the 
preſence of both God and man, ſcarcely ever af- 
terward remember what they have promiſed, 
that there is not an inſtance of a Northern In- 
dian having once neglected the duty which he is 
ſuppoſed to have taken upon himſelf to perform. 
. TheSouthern Indians, with all their bad qualities, 
are remarkably humane and charitable to the wi- 
dows and children of departed friends; and as 
their ſituation and manner of life enable them to 
do more acts of charity with leſs trouble than falls 
to the lot of a Northern Indian, few widows or 
orphans are ever unprovided for among them. - 
Though the Northern Indian men make no ſeru- 
ple of havipg two or three ſiſters for wives at one 
time, yet they are very particular in obſerving a 
| Proper diſtance in the canfanguinity of thoſe they 
| K admit 
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with much ſnow and fleet; about nine o'clock. 


A JOURNEY TO THE 


1771. admit to the above-mentioned intercourſe with 
their wives. The Southern Indians are leſs 


June. 


ſcrupulous on thoſe occaſions; among them it is 
not at all uncommon for one brother to make 
free with another brother's wife or daughter“; 
but this is held in abhorrence by & the Northern 
Indians. 

By the time the 1 had killed as many deer 
as they thought would be ſufficient for the ſup- 


port of the women during our abſence, it was the 
firſt of July; and during this time I had two 


good obſervations, both by meridional and double 
altitudes; the mean of which determined the la- 
titude of Congecathawhachaga to be 689 46 
North; and its longitude, by account, was 24? 

2' Weſt from Prince of Wales's Fort, or 11815 


' Weſt of the meridian of London. 


On the ſecond, the weather proved very bad, 


at 


* Moſt of the Southern Indians, as well the Athapuſcow and Neheaway- 
tribes, are entirely without ſeruple in this reſpect. It is notoriouſly known, 
that many of them cohabit occaſionally with their own mothers, and fre- 


| quently eſpouſe their ſiſters and daughters. | have known ſeveral of them 
who, after having lived in that ſtate for ſome time with their daughters, 
have given them to their _ and all parties been perfectly reconciled - 


to it. 

In fact, n the Grerity of the climate, the licentiouſneſs of 
the inhabitints cannot be exceeded by any of the Eaſtern nations, whoſe 
luxurious manner of life, and genial clime, ſeem more adapted to excite 
extraordinary paſſions, than the ſevere cold of the frigid Zone. 

It is true, that few of thoſe who live under the immediate protection of 
the Engliſh ever take either their ſiſters or daughters for wives, which is 
probably owing to the fear of incurring their diſpleaſure; but it is well 


| known that acts of inceſt too often take place among them, though per- 


haps not ſo frequently as among the foreign Indians. 


us in the double capacity of guides and warriors. 


were obliged to put up, not being able to ſee our 
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at night, however, it grew more moderate, and 1771. 
ſomewhat clearer, ſo that we ſet out, and walked 7 
about ten miles to the North by Weſt, when we 

lay down to take a little ſleep. At our depar- 

ture from Congecathawhachaga, ſeveral Indians 
who had entered the war. liſt, rather choſe to ſtay 
behind with the women; but their loſs was amp- 

ly ſupplied by Copper Indians, who accompanied 


On the third the weather was equally bad with 3d. 
that of the preceding day; we made ſhift, howe- 
ver, to walk ten or eleven miles in the-ſame di- 
rection we had done the day before, and at laſt 


way for ſnow and thick drift. By putting up, 
no more is to be underſtood than that we got to 
leeward of a great ſtone, or into the crevices of 
the rocks, where we regaled ourſelves with ſuch 
proviſions as we had brought with us, ſmoked 
our pipes, or went to fleep, till the weather per- 
mitted us to proceed on our journey. 

On the fourth, we had rather hither weather, 
though conſtant light ſnow, which made it very 
difagreeable under foot. We nevertheleſs walk- 
ed twenty-ſeven miles to the North Weſt, four- 
teen of which were on what the Indians call the 


4th. 


Stony Mountains; and ſurely no part of the 


world better deſerves that name. On our firſt 
approaching theſe mountains, they appeared to 
be a confuſed heap of ſtones, utterly inacceſſible 
to a foot of man : but having ſome Copper In- 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


1771. dians with us who knew the beſt road, we made 


— 


5th. 


6th. 


a tolerable ſhift to get on, though not without 


being obliged frequently to crawl on our hands 


and knees. Notwithſtanding the intricacy of the 
road, there is a very viſible path the whole way 
acroſs theſe mountains, even in the moſt difficult 
parts: and alſo on the ſmooth rocks, and thoſe 
parts which are capable of receiving an impreſſi- 
on, the path is as plain and well-beaten, as any 
bye foot-path in England. By the fide of this 
path there are, in different parts, ſeveral large, 


flat, or table ſtones, which are covered with ma- 


ny thouſands of ſmall pebbles. Theſe the Cop- 


per Indians ſay have been gradually increaſed by 


paſſengers going to and from the mines; and on 


its being obſerved to us that it was the univerſal 


cuſtom for-every one to add a ſtone to the heap, 

each of us took up a ſmall ſtone in order to in- 

creaſe the number, for good luck. | 
Juſt: as we arrived at the foot of the ey 


Mountains, three of the Indians turned back; ſay- 
Ing, that from every appearance, the remainder 


of the journey ſeemed likely to be attended with 


more trouble than would counterbalance the 


pleaſure, they could promiſe themſelves by going 
to war with the Eſquimausx. 5 
On the fifth, as the. weather was Jo bad, with 

conſtant ſnow, ſleet, and ram, that we could not 
ſee our way, we did not offer to move: but the 
ſixth proving moderate, and quite fair till toward 
noon, we fet out in = OLI; and walked 

about 
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about eleven miles to the North Weſt ; when 


| 15 
1771. 


perceiving bad weather at hand, we begun to 


look out for ſhelter among the rocks, as we had 
done the four preceding nights, having neither 
tents nor tentpoles with us. The next morning 
fifteen more of the Indians deſerted us, being 
quite ſick of the road, and the uncommon bad- 
neſs of the weather. Indeed, though theſe peo- 
ple are all inured to hardſhips, yet their com- 
plaint on the preſent occaſion was not without 
reaſon; for, from our leaving Congecathawhac- 
haga we had ſcarcely a dry garment of any kind, 
or any thing to ſkreen us from the inclemency of 
the weather, except rocks and caves; the beſt of 
which were but damp and unwholeſome lodg- 
ing. In ſome the water was conſtantly dropping 
from the rock that formed the roof, which made 
our place of retreat little better than the open 
air; and we had not been able to make one ſpark 
of fire (except what was ſufficient to light a pipe) 
from the time of our leaving the women on the 
ſecond inſtant; it is true, in ſome places there 
was a little moſs, but the conſtant fleet and rain 
made it ſo wet, as to render it as impoſlible to ſet 
fire to it as it would be to a wet ſpunge. 

We had no ſooner entered our places of retreat 
than we regaled ourſelves with ſome raw veniſon 
which the Indians had killed that morning; 
the ſmall Rock of dried proviſions we took 
with us when we left the women being now all 
expended. 
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Apreeably to our expectations, a very ſudden 
A and heavy gale of wind came on from the North 


Weſt, attended with ſo great a fall of ſnow, 
that the oldeſt Indian in company ſaid, he never 
faw it exceeded at any time of the year, much 
leſs in the middle of Summer. The gale was ſoon 


cover, and by degrees it became a perfect calm: 


but the flakes of ſnow were ſo large as to ſur- 
paſs all credibility, and fell in ſuch vaſt quan- 
tities, that though the ſhower only laſted nine 
hours we were in danger of being ſmothered in 
our caves. 

On the "TY we had a freſh breezc at North 


' Weſt, with ſome flying ſhowers of ſmall rain, and 


at the ſame time a conſtant warm ſunſhine, which 


| ſoon diſſolved the greateſt part of the new. fallen 
ino. 


Early in the morning we crawled out of 
our holes, which were on the North ſide of the 
Stony Mountains, and walked about eighteen or 
twenty miles to the North Weſt by Weſt. In 
our way we croſſed part of a large lake on the 
ice, which was then far from being broken up. 
This lake I diſtinguiſhed by the name of Buffalo, 

or Muſk-Ox Lake, from the number of thoſe ani- 


mals that we found grazing on the margin of it; 


many of which the Indians killed, but finding 
them lean, only took ſome of the bulls hides for 
ſhoe-ſoals. At night the bad weather returned, 


with a ſtrong gale.of wind at North Fall, and 
very cold rain 1 and fleet. | 


This 
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This was the firſt time we had ſeen any of the 71. 
muſk-oxen ſince we left the Factory. It has been 


obſerved that we ſaw a great number of them in 
my firſt unſucceſsful attempt, before I had got an 
hundred miles from the Factory; and indeed I 


once perceived the tracks of two of thoſe animals 


within nine miles of Prince of Wales's Fort. 
Great numbers of them alſo were met with in my 
ſecond journey to the North: ſeveral of which 
my companions killed, particularly on the ſeven- 
teenth of july one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy. They are alſo found at times in conſi- 
derable numbers near the ſea-coaſt of Hudſon's 
Bay, all the way from Knapp's Bay to Wager 
Water, but are moſt plentiful within the Arctic 
Circle. In thoſe high latitudes I have frequently 
ſeen many herds of them in the courſe of a day's 


walk, and ſome of thoſe herds did not contain 
leſs than eighty or an hundred head. The num- 
ber of bulls is very few in proportion to the 


cows; for it is rare to ſee more than two or three 
full-grown bulls with the largeſt herd : and from 
the number of the males that are found dead, the 
Indians are of opinion that they kill each other 


in contending for the females. In the rutting 
ſeaſon they are ſo jealous of the cows, that they 


run at either man or beaſt who offers to approach 
them ; and have been obſerved to run and bellow 
even at ravens, and other large birds, which 
chanced to light near them. They delight in the 


moſt ſtony and mountainous parts of the barren 
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1771. ground, andare ſeldom found at any great diſtance 


July 


from the woods. Though they are a beaſt of great 


magnitude, and apparently of a very unwieldy in- 


active ftructure, yet they climb the rocks with 


great eaſe and agility, and are nearly as ſure- 
footed as a goat: like it too, they will feed on 
any thing; though they ſeem fondeſt of graſs, 


i yet in Winter, when that article cannot be had 


in ſufficient quantity, they will eat moſs, or any 
other herbage they can find, as alſo the tops of 
willows and the tender branches of the pine tree. 
They take the bull in Auguſt, and bring forth 
their young'the latter end of May, or beginning 
of June; and Rees never have more than one at 
a time. | 

The muſk-ox, when full grown, is as large 3 as 


the generality, or at leaſt as the middling ſize, of 


Engliſh black cattle*; but their legs, though large, 
are not ſo long; nor is their tail longer than that 
5 : g 1 f . f 5 % -of 


* Mr. Dragge ſays, in his voyage, vol. ii. p. 260, that the muſk-ox is 
lower than a deer, but larger as to belly and quarters; which is very far 
from the truth; they are of the ſize I have here deſcribed them, and the 
Indian always eſtimate the fleſh of a full-grown cow to be equal in quan- 
tity to three deer. I am forry alfo to be obliged to contradict my friend 
Mr. Graham, who ſays that the fleſh of this animal is carried on ſledges to 
Prince of Wales's Fort, to the amount of three or four thouſand pounds an- 
nually. To the amount of near one thouſand pounds may have been 


purchaſed from the natives in ſome particular years, but it more frequent - 


ly happens that not an ounce is brought one year out of five. In fact, it 
is by no means eſteemed by the company's ſervants, and of courſe no 
great encouragement is given to introduce it; but if ir had been otherwiſe, 
their general ſituat ion is ſo remote from the ſettlement, that it would not 
be worth the Indians while to haul it to the Fort, So that in fact, all that 
has ever been carried to Prince of Wales's Fort, has moſt aſſuredly been 
killed out of a herd that has been accidentally found within a moderate 
diſtance of the ſettlement ; perhaps an hundred miles, which is only 
8 A lep by an Indian, 
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of a bear; and, like the tail of that animal, it 1 1771. 
Ways bends downward and inward, ſo that it i 


entirely hid by the long hair of the rump and 
hind quarters: the hunch on their ſhoulders is 
not large, being little more in proportion than 
that of a deer : their hair is in ſome parts very 


long, particularly on the belly, ſides, and hind 


quarters; but the longeſt hair about them, parti- 


cularly the bulls, is under the throat, extending 
from the chin to the lower part of the cheſt, be- 
tween the fore-legs; it there hangs down like a 
horſe's mane inverted, and is full as long, which 
makes the animal have a moſt formidable appear- 
ance. It is of the hair from this part that the 
Eſquimaux make their muſketto wigs, and not 
from the tail, as is aſſerted by Mr. Ellis“; their 
tails, and the hair which is on them, being too 
ſhort for that purpoſe. In Winter they are pro- 
vided with a thick fine wool, or furr, that grows 
at the root of the long hair, and ſhields them from. 
the intenſe cold to which they are expoſed during 
that ſeaſon ; but as the Summer advances, this 
furr looſens from the ſkin, and, by frequently 


rolling themſelves on the ground, it works out 


to the end of the hair, and in time drops oft, leav- 
ing little for their Summer clothing except the 
long hair. This ſeaſon is ſo ſhort in thoſe high 
latitudes, that the new fleece begins to appear, 
almoſt as ſoon as the old one drops off; ſo that 


by the time the cold becomes ſevere, they are 


again provided with a Winter. dreſs. 
38 | The 


0 Voyage to Hudſon's Bay, p. 232. 
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oy | of the Weſtern buffalo, but is more like that of 


July. 


 Mlightly tinged with a light azure. 


8th. 
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| The fleſh of the muſk-ox nNOWAays reſembles that 


the mooſe or elk; and the fat is of a clear white, 
The calves 
and young heifers are good eating; but the fleſh 
of the bulls both ſmells and taſtes ſo ſtrong of 


muſk, as to render it very diſagreeable: even the 


knife that cuts the fleſh of an old bull will ſmell ſo 
ſtrong of muſk, that nothing but ſcowring the 
blade quite bright can remove it, and the handle 
will retain the ſcent for a long time. Though 
no part of a bull is free from this ſmell, yet the 
parts of generation, in particular the vrethra, are 
by far the moſt ſtrongly impregnated. The urine 
itſelf muſt contain this ſcent in a very great de- 
gree; for the ſheaths of the bull's penis are cor- 
roded with a brown gummy ſubſtance, which is 
nearly as high-ſcented with muſk as that ſaid to be 


produced by the civet cat; and after having been 


kept for ſeveral. years, —___ not to loſe any of 
its quality. | 


On the eighth, the weather was fine and mode- 


rate, though not without: ſome ſhowers of rain. 
Early in the morning we ſet out, and walked eigh- 


teen miles to the Northward. The Indians kill. 
ed ſome deer; ſo we put up by the ſide of a ſmall 
creek, that afforded a few willows, with which 


| we made a fire for the firſt time ſince our leaving 


Congecathawhachaga ; conſequently it was here 
that we cooked our firſt meal for a whole week. 
This, as may naturally be ſuppoled, was well re- 
| | - liſhed 
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7 liſhed by all parties, the Indians as well as myſelf. 1771. 


dried our clothing; in ſpite of the ſmall ſhowers 
of rain, we felt ourſelves more comfortable than 


we had done fince we left the women. The place 


where we lay that night, is not far from Griz- 
zled Bear Hill; which takes its name from the 
numbers of thoſe animals that are frequently 


known to reſort thither for the purpoſe of bring- 


ing forth their young in a cave that is found there. 
The wonderful deſcription which the Copper Indi- 
ans gave of this place exciting the curioſity of ſe- 
veral of my companions as well as myſelf, we 


went to view it; but on our arrival at it found 
little worth remarking about it, being no more 


than a high lump of earth, of a loamy quality, of 


which kind there are ſeveral others in the ſame 
| neighbourhood, all ſtanding in the middle of a 


large marſh, which makes them reſemble ſo many 
iſlands in a lake. The ſides of theſe hills are 
quite perpendicular; and the height of Grizzled 
Bear Hill, which is the largeſt, is about twenty 
feet above the level ground that ſurrounds it. 
Their ſummits are covered with a thick ſod of 
moſs and long graſs, which in ſome places pro- 
jects over the edge; and as the ſides are conſtantly 
mouldering away, and waſhing down with every 
ſhower of rain during the ſhort Summer, they 

muſt in time be levelled with the marſh in which 
they are ſituated. At preſent thoſe iſlands, as I 
call them, are excellent Places of retreat for the 


birds | 


And as the Sun had, in the courſe of the day 
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14 1277 birds which migrate there to breed; as they can 


—— bring forth their young in net ſafety from 
every beaſt except the Quequehatch, which, from 


the ſharpneſs of its claws and the amazing ſtrength 


of its legs, 1s capable of aſcending the moſt diffi- 
cult precipices. 
On the {ide of the hill that I went to ſurvey, 


there is a large cave which penetrates a conſidera- 


ble way into the rock, and may probably have 


been the work of the bears, as we could diſco- 
ver viſible marks that ſome of thoſe beaſts had 


been there that Spring. This, though deemed 


very curious by ſome of my companions, did not 
appear ſo to me, as it neither engaged my atten- 
tion, nor raiſed my ſurpriſe, half ſo much as the 


ſight of the many hills and dry ridges on the Eaſt 
fide of the marſh, which are turned over like 


ploughed land by thoſe animals, in ſearching for 
ground. ſquirrels, and perhaps mice, which con- 


ſtitute a favourite part of their food. It is ſur- 
priſing to ſee the extent of their reſearches in 
queſt of thoſe animals, and ſtill more to view the 


enormous ſtones rolled out of their beds by the 
bears on thoſe occaſions. At firſt I thought theſe 
long and deep furrows had been effected by light- 


ning; but the natives aſſured me they never 
knew any thing of the kind happen in thoſe parts, 
and that it was entirely the work of the bears 
ſeeking for their prey. 

On the ninth, the weather was moderate and 


cloudy, with ſome flying ſhowers of rain. We 


{et 
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ſet out early in the morning, and walked about 
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forty miles to the North and North by Eaſt. In ww 


our way we ſaw plenty of deer and muſk-oxen : 
ſeveral of the former the Indians killed, but a 


ſmart ſhower of rain coming on juſt as we were 
going to put up, made the moſs ſo wet as to ren- 
der it impracticable to light a fire. The next day 


proving fine and clear, we ſet out in the mor- 


ning, and walked twenty miles to the North by 


Weſt and North North Weſt; but about noon 
the weather became ſo hot and ſultry as to ren- 


der walking very diſagreeable; we therefore put 
up on the top of a high hill, and as the moſs was 
then dry, lighted a fire, and ſhould have made a 


a comfortable meal, and been otherwiſe tolerably 
happy, had it not been for the muſkettoes, which 


were uncommonly numerous, and their ſtings 


almoſt inſufferable. The ſame day Matonabbee 
ſent ſeveral Indians a-head, with orders to pro- 
ceed to the Copper- mine River as faſt as poflible, 
and acquaint any Indians they might meet, of 
our approach. By thoſe Indians I alſo ſent ſome 
{mall preſents, as the ſureſt means to induce any 
| ſtrangers they found, to come to our aſſiſtance. 

The eleventh was hot and ſultry, like the pre- 


ceding day. In the morning we walked ten or 


eleven miles to the North Weſt, and then met a 
Northern Indian Leader, called Oule-eye, and his 


family, who were, in company with ſeveral Cop- 


per Indians, killing deer with bows and arrows 


July. 
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11th, 


and ſpears, as they croſſed a little river, by the 
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1771. ſide of which we put up, as did alſo the above- 
| SL mentioned Indians*. That afternoon I fmoked 


July. 


12th. 


13th, 


my calumet of peace with theſe ſtrangers, and 
found them a quite different ſet of people, at leaſt 


in principle, from thoſe I had ſeen at Congeca- 


thawhachaga : for though they had great plenty 


of proviſions, they neither offered me nor my 


companions a mouthful, and would, if they had 
been permitted, have taken the laſt garment from | , 
off my back, and robbed me of every article I 
poſſeſſed. Even my Northern companions could 
not help taking notice of ſuch unaccountable be- 


haviour. Nothing but their poverty protected 


them from being plundered by thoſe of my crew ; 


and had any of their women been worth no- 


tice,” they would moſt afſuredly are been row” I 


ed into our ſervice. 


The twelfth was ſo exceedingly hot and fultry, : 


that we did not move ; but early in the morning 
of the thirteenth, Aer my companions had taken 
what dry proviſions they choſe from our unſoci- 
able ſtrangers, we ſet out, and walked about fif- 
teen or fixteen miles to the North and North by 
Faſt, in expectation of arriving at the Copper- 

mine River that day; but when we had reached 


| the top of a long chain of hills, between which 


we were told the river ran, we found it to be no 


more than a branch of it which empties itſelf in- 


to the main river about forty miles from its in- 


flux | 


* This river runs Meri North Eaſt, and i in all probability empties it- 
ſelf! into the Northern 1 not ſar from the Copper River. 
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flux into the ſea. At that time all the Copper 
Indians were diſpatched different ways, ſo that 


there was not one in company, who knew the 
ſhorteſt cut to the main river. Seeing ſome 
woods to the Weſtward, and judging that the 
current of the rivulet ran that way, we concluded 
that the main river lay in that direction, and was 
not very remote from our, preſent ſituation. We 
therefore directed our courſe by the ſide of it, 
when the Indians met with ſeveral very fine buck 
deer, which they deſtroyed; and as that part we 
no traverſed afforded plenty of good fire wood, 

we put up, and cooked the moſt comfortable 
meal to which we had ſat down for ſome months. 
As ſuch favourable opportunities of indulging the 


appetite happen but ſeldom, it is a general rule 


with the Indians which we did not neglect, to ex- 


ert every art in dreſſing our food which the moſt 


refined ſkill in Indian cookery has been able to 
invent, and which conſiſts. chiefly in boiling, 


broiling, and roaſting : but of all the diſhes cook- 


ed by thoſe people, a beeatee, as it is called in their 
language, is certainly the moſt delicious, at leaſt 
for a chance, that can be prepared from a deer on- 
ly, without any other ingredient. It is a kind of 
haggis, made with the blood, a good quantity of 
fat ſhred ſmall, ſome of the tendereſt of the fleſh, 


together with the heart and lungs cut, or more 
commonly torn into ſmall ſhivers; all which is 


put into the ſtomach, and roaſted, by being ſuf- 
pense before the fire by a ſtring. Care muſt be 
taken 
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1777. taken that it does not get too much heat at firſt, 
= ss the bag would thereby be liable to be burnt, 


and the contents be let out. When it is ſuffici- 
ently done, it will emit ſteam, in the fame man- 
ner as a fowl. or a joint of meat; which is as 
much as to ſay, Come, eat me now: and if it be 
taken in time, before the blood and a contents 
are too much done, it 1s certainly a m t delicious 
morſel, even without Pepper, fat, 0 or any other 
ſeaſoning. 
After regaling nab in | the moſt plentiful | 
manner, and taking a few hours reſt, (for it was 
almoſt impoſſible to ſleep for the muſkettoes,) we 
once more ſet forward, directing our courſe to 
the North Weſt by Weſt; and after walking 
about nine or ten miles, arrived at that long 8220 
ed. for ot. tho 1 River. pgs * 
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0 H 1 
TranſaQions at the o e River, and till we 


joined all the women to the South of Cogead | 
Lake, 


Some Copper 1 Join us. — Indians ſend three ſpies 
down the river.—Begin my ſurvey.—Spies return, 
and give an account of froe tents of Eſquimaux.— In- 
dians conſult the beſ# method to ſteal on them in the 
night, and kill them while afleep.—Craſs the river. 
— Proceedings of the Indians as they advance to- 
woards the Eſquimaux tents.—T he Indians begin the I 
- maſſacre while the poor Eſquimaux are aſleep, and =_ 
Jay them all. — Much affefted at the fight of one 
young woman killed cloſe to my feet. — The behaviour 
of the Indians on this occafion.—Their brutiſh treat- 
ment of the dead bodies, —Seven more tents ſeen on 
the oppoſite fide of the river. Ihe Indians haraſs i 
_ them, till they fly to a ſhoal in the river for ſafety. ; 
Behaviour of the Indians after killing thoſe Eſqui-" ? 
maux.—Croſs the river, and proceed to the tents 
on that ſide. Plunder their tents, and deſtroy their 
utenſils. Continue my ſurvey to the river's mouth. 
| —Remarks there.—Set out on my return. —Arrive 
at one of the Coppermines. — Remarks on it.— Many 
attempts made to induce the Copper Indians to carry 
their own goods to market, —Obſtacles to it. —Villa- 
ny and cruelty of Keelſhies to ſome of thoſe poor In- 
= ana aan the Copper-mine, and walk at an 
| L | amazing 
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amazing rate till we join the women, = the fide of 
| CogeadWhoie.--- Much foot-faundered.— The appear- 
ance very alarming, but ſoon changes for the better. 
Proceed to the ſouthward, and j foin the remainder 
of the women and children.— M. any other Indians. 
arrive with them. 


FE had ſcarcely arrived at the Copper- mine 
| River. when four Copper Indians joined 
us, and brought with them two canoes. They 
had ſeen all the Indians who were ſent from us at 
various times, except Matonabbee's brother and 
three others that were firſt 9 from Con- 
„ eee 
On my arrival here I was not a little furpriſed | 
to find the river differ fo much from the deſcrip- 
tion which the Indians had given of it at the Fac- 
tory; for, inſtead of being ſo large as to be navi- 
gable for ſhipping, as it had been repreſented by 
them, tt was at that part ſcarcely navigable for an 
Indian canoe, being no more than one hundred 
and eighty yards wide, every where full of ſhoals, 
and no leſs than three falls were in ſight at firſt view. 
Near the water's edge there is fome wood; but 
Not one tree grows on or near the top of the hills 
between which the river runs. There appears to 
have been formerly a much greater quantity than 
there is at preſent; but the trees ſeem to have 
deen ſet on fire ſome years ago, and, in conſe- 
quence, there is at preſent ten ſticks lying on the 
ground, for one _— one which is growing be- 
ſide 


[ 
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ſide them. The whole timber appears to have 
been, even in its greateſt proſperity, of ſo crook- 


ed and dwarfiſh a growth as to render it of little 


uſe for any purpoſe but fire-wood. 


Soon after our arrival at the river. ſide, three 
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Indians were ſent off as ſpies, in order to ſee if any 


Eſquimaux were inhabiting the river - ſide between 
us and the ſea. After walking about three quar- 
ters of a mile by the ſide of the river, we put up, 
when moſt of the Indians went a hunting, and 
killed ſeveral muſk-oxen and ſome deer. They 
were employed all the remainder of the day and 


night in ſplitting and drying the meat by the fire. 


As we were not then in want of proviſions, and 
as deer and other animals were ſo plentiful, that 
each day's journey might have provided for it- 


ſelf, I was at a loſs to account for this unuſal œco- 


nomy of my companions; but was ſoon inform- 
ed, that thoſe preparations were made with a view 
to have victuals enough ready-cooked to ſerve us 
to the river's mouth, without being obliged to 
kill any in our way, as the report of the guns, 
and the ſmoke of the fires, would be liable to 
alarm the natives, if any ſhould be near at hand, 
and give them an opportunity of eſcaping; 
Early in the morning of the fifteenth, we ſet 
out, when I immediately began my ſurvey, which 
I continued about ten miles down the river, till 


heavy rain coming on we were obliged to put up; 


15th, 


and the place where we lay that night was the 
end, or edge of the woods, the whole ſpace be- 2 ö 
E13 tween 


aa 
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tween it and the ſea being entirely barren hills 
and wide open marſhes. In the courſe of this 


day's ſurvey, I found the river as full of ſhoals as 
the part which 1 had ſeen before; and in many 


| places it was ſo greatly diminiſhed in its. width, 


that in our way we paſſed by two more capital falls, 
Early in the morning of the ſixteenth, the wea- 


ther being fine and pleaſant, I again proceed- 
ed with my ſurvey, and continued it for ten 
miles farther down the river; but {till found it 
the ſame as before, being every where full of falls 


and-ſhoals. At this time (it being about noon) 


the three men who had been ſent as ſpies met us 
on their return, and informed my companions 
that five tents of Eſquimaux-were on the weſt 
| ſide of the river. The ſituation, they faid, was 
very convenient for ſurprizing them ; and, ac- 
cording to their account, I judged it to be about 


twelve miles from the place we met the ſpies. 


When the Indians received this intelligence, no 


farther attendance or attention was paid to my 


ſurvey, but their whole thoughts were immedi- 
ately engaged in planning the beſt method of at- 


tack, and how they might ſteal on the poor Ef. 


| quimaux the enſuing night, and kill them all 


while aſleep. To accompliſh this bloody deſign 
more effectually, the Indians thought it neceſſary 
to croſs the river as ſoon as poſſible; and, by the 


account of the ſpies, it appeared that no part was 
more convenient for the purpoſe than that where 


we had met them, it being there very imooth, 


and- 
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and at a conſiderable diſtance from any fall. Ac- 1771. 


cordingly, after the Indians had put all their guns, 
ſpears, targets, &c. in good order, we croſſed the 
river, which took up ſome time. 

When we arrived on the Weſt ſide of the river, 
each painted the front of his target or ſhield; 


ſome with the figure of the Sun, others with that 
of the Moon, ſeveral with different kinds of birds 


and beaſts of prey, and many with the images of 
imaginary beings, which, according to their filly 


notions, are the inhabitants of the critevent ele- | 


ments, Earth, Sea, Air, &c. 

On enquiring the reaſon of their doing ſo, I 
learned that each man painted his ſhield with the 
image of that being on which he relied moſt for 


ſucceſs in the intended engagement. Some were 
contented with a fingle repreſentation ; while 


others, doubtful, as I ſuppoſe, of the quality and 
power of any ſingle being, had their ſhields cover- 


ed to the very margin with a group of hierogly- 


phics quite unintelligible to every one except the 
painter. Indeed, from the hurry in which this 
buſineſs was neceſlarily done, the want of every 
colour but red and black, and the deficiency of 

Kill in the artiſt, moſt of thoſe paintings had more 
the appearance of a number of accidental blotch- 
es, than “of any thing that is on the earth, or in 
c the water under the earth; and though ſome 


few of them conveyed a tolerable idea of the 


thing intended, yet even theſe were many degrees 
worſe than our country lignpaintings 1 in England. 


When E 
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When this piece of ſuperſtition was completed. 


WW we began to advance towards the Eſquimaux 


Di. 


tents; but were very careful to avoid croſſing any 


hills, or talking loud, for fear of being ſeen or 


overheard by the inhabitants; by which means 
the diſtance was not only much greater than it 
otherwiſe would have been, but, for the ſake of 
keeping in the loweſt grounds, we were obliged 
to walk through entire ſwamps of ſtiff marly clay, 


ſometimes up to the knees. Our courſe, howe- 
ver, on this occaſion, though very ſerpentine, was 


not altogether ſo remote from the river as entire- 
ly to exclude me from a'view of it the whole way: 
on the contrary, ſeveral times (according to the 
ſituation of the ground) we advanced ſo near it, 
as to give mean opportunity of convincing my- 
ſelf that it was as unnavigable as it was in thoſe 
parts which I had ſurveyed before, and which 
entirely correſponded with the accounts ves of - 
it by the ſpies. gr nas 

It is perhaps worth remarking, that my crew, 
though an undiſciplined rabble, and by no means 
accuſtomed to war or command, ſeemingly acted 


on this horrid occaſion with the utmoſt uniformi- 
ty of ſentiment. There was not among them the 


lealt altercation or feparate opinion; all were 
united in the general cauſe,\and as ready to fol- 


low where Matonabbee led, as he appeared to be 


ready to lead, according to the advice of an old 


Copper Indian, who had joined us on our firſt ar- 


rival at the river where this bloody buſineſs was 
firſt propoſed. 


Never 
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Never was reciprocity of intere 
Iy regarded among a number of people, than it 
was on the preſent occaſion by my crew, for not 
one was a moment in want of any thing that 
another could ſpare; and if ever the ſpirit of 


diſintereſted friendſhip expanded the heart of a 


Northern Indian, it was here exhibited in the 


molt extenſive meaning of the word. Property 
of every kind that could be of general uſe now. . 
ceaſed to be private, and every one who had any 


thing which came under that deſcription, ſeemed 
proud of an opportunity of giving it, or lending 


it to thaſe who had none, or were moſt i in want 


of it. | 
The number of my crew was ſo much greater 


than that which five tents could contain, and the 


warlike manner in which they were equipped ſo 
greatly ſuperior to what could be expected of the 
poor Eſquimaux, that no leſs than a total maſla- 
cre of every one of them was likely to be the caſe, 


unleſs Providence ſhould work a miracle for their 


deliverance, ' 


The land was fo ſituated that we 1 under 
cover of the rocks and hills till we were within 
two hundred yards of the tents. There we lay 


in ambuſh for ſome time, watching the motions 
of the Eſquimaux; and here the Indians would 
have adviſed me to ſtay till the fight was over, 
but to this I could by no means conſent ; for I 
conſidered that when the Eſquimaux came to be 

NN they would try every way to eſcape, 


and 


751 


more general- 1771. 
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1771. and if they found me alone, not knowing me 


July. 


A from an enemy, they would probably proceed to 


violence againſt me when no perſon was near to 
aſſiſt. For this reaſon I determined to accompa- 


ny them, telling them at the ſame time, that I 


would not have any hand in the murder they were 
about to commit, unleſs I found it neceſſary for 


my own ſafety. The Indians were not diſpleaſed 


at this propoſal; one of them immediately fixed 
me a ſpear, and another lent me a broad bayonet 
for my protection, but at that time!] could not be 


provided with a target; nor did I want to be en- 


cumbered with ſuch an unneceſſary piece of 
lumber. 

While we lay in ambuſh, the Indians perfortn- 
ed the laſt ceremonies which were thought neceſ- 
fary before the engagement. Theſe chiefly con- 
fiſted in painting their faces; ſome all black, 


ſome all red, and others with a mixture of the 


two; and to prevent their hair from blowing in⸗ 
to their eyes, it was either tied before and 
behind, and on both ſides, orelſe cut ſhort all 


round. The next thing they conſidered was to 


make themſelves as light as poſſible for running; 
which they did, by pulling off their ſtockings, 
and either cutting off the ſleeves of their jackets, 


or rolling them up cloſe to their arm- pits; and 


though the muſkettoes at that time were ſo nu- 
merous as to ſurpaſs all credibility, yet ſome of 


* * —_— n wa their jackets and 
p 3 t | entered. 
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to run with the reſt, I thought it alſo adviſeable to 


pull off my ſtockings and cap, and to tie my hair ; 


as cloſe up as poſſible. 


By the time the Indians had made themſelves 


thus completely frightful, it was near one o'clock 
in the morning of the ſeventeenth ; when find- 
ing all the Eſquimaux quiet in their tents, they 

ruſhed forth from their ambuſcade, and fell on 
the poor unſuſpecting creatures, unperceived till 
cloſe to the very eves of the tents, when they 
ſoon began the bloody maſſacre, while I ſtood 
neuter in the rear. 

In a few ſeconds the horrible ſcene commenced z 


it was ſhocking beyond deſcription ; the poor un- 


happy victims were ſurpriſed in the midſt of their 
fleep, and had neither time nor power to make 


15th, 


any reſiſtance ; men, women, and children, in all 


upwards of twenty, ran out of their tents ſtark 
naked, and endeavoured to make their eſcape ; 
but the Indians having poſſeſſion of all the land- 


fide, to no place could they fly for ſhelter. One 
alternative only remained, that of jumping into 


the river; but, as none of them attempted it, 
they all fell a ſacrifice to Indian barbarity ! 


The ſhricks and groans of the poor expiring 
wretches were truly dreadful; and my horror 


was much increaſed at ſeeing a young girl, ſee- 


mingly about eighteen years of age, killed fo near 


me, that when the firſt ſpear was ſtuck into her 
| : fide 


| 153 
entered the liſts quite naked, except their breech- 1 771. 


cloths and ſhoes. Fearing I might have occaſion 
5 


; 
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S 1771, fide ſhe fell down at my feet, and twiſted round 
my legs, fo that it was with difficulty that I could 
Je. diſengage myſelf from her dying graſps. As 
two Indian men purſued this unfortunate victim, 
Il] ſolicited very hard for her life; but the murder- 
ers made no reply till they had ſtuck both their 
ſpears through her body, and transfixed her to 
the ground. They then looked me ſternly in the 
face, and began to ridicule me, by aſking if I 
wanted an Eſquimaux wife; and paid not the 
ſmalleſt regard to the ſhrieks and agony of the 
poor wretch, who'was twining round their ſpears 
like an cel! Indeed, after receiving much abuſive 
language from them on the occaſion, I was at 
length obliged to defire that they would be more 
- expeditious in diſpatching their victim out of her 
miſery, otherwiſe I ſhould be obliged, out of pity, 
to aſſiſt in the friendly office of putting an end to 
the exiſtence of a fellow-creature who was ſo cru- 
elly wounded. On this requeſt being made, one 
of the Indians haſtily drew his ſpear from the 
place where it was firſt lodged, and pierced it 
through her breaſt near the heart. The love of 
life, however, even in this moſt miſerable ſtate, 
was ſo predominant, that though this might juſt- 
2 ly be called the moſt merciful act that could be 
. done for the poor creature, it ſeemed to be un- 
| welcome, for though much exhauſted by pain and 
4 loſs of blood, ſhe made ſeveral efforts to ward off 
1 the friendly blow. My ſituation and the terror 
of my mind at beholding this butchery, cannot 
FE. eaſily 
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I ſummed up all the fortitude I was maſter of — 


on the occaſion, it was with difficulty that I could 
refrain from tears; and I am confident that my 
features muſt have feelingly ex preſſed how ſincere- 


ly I was affected at the barbarous ſcene'T then 


witneſſed ; even at this hour I cannot reflect on 
the tranſactions of that horrid day Wn ſhed- 


ding tears. 


The brutiſh manner in which theſe 4 uſed 
the bodies they had ſo cruelly bereaved of life 


was ſo ſhocking, that it would be indecent to a 


deſcribe it; particularly their curioſity in exa- 


mining, and the remarks they made, on the for. 


mation of the women; which, they pretended 
to ſay, differed materially from that of their own. 


For my own part I muſt acknowledge, that how- 


ever favourable the opportunity for determining 
that point might have been, yet my thoughts at 
the time were too much agitated to admit of any 


ſuch remarks; and I firmly believe, that had 
there actually been as much difference between 


them as there is ſaid to be between the Hottentots 
and thoſe of Europe, it would not have been in 


my power to have marked the diſtinction. 1 


have reaſon to think, however, that there is no 


ground for the aſſertion; and really believe that 


the declaration of the Indians on this occaſion, 


| was utterly void of truth, and proceeded only 


from the implacable hatred they bore to the whole 
tribe of people of whom Iam ſpeaking. 


When 
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When the Indians had Completed the murder 
* of the poor Eſquimaux, ſeven other tents on the 
Faſt fide the river immediately engaged their at- 
tention : very luckily, however, our canoes and 
baggage had been left at a little diſtance up the 
river, ſo that they had no way of crofling to get 
at them. The river at this part being little more 
than eighty yards wide, they began firing at them 
from the Weſt ſide. The poor Eſquimaux on the 
oppoſite ſhore, though all up in arms, did not at- 
tempt to abandon their tents ; and they were ſo 
unacquainted with the nature of fire-arms, that 
when the bullets ſtruck the ground, they ran in 
crowds to ſee what was ſent them, and ſeemed 
anxious to examine all the pieces of lead which 
they found flattened againſt the rocks. At length 
one of the Eſquimaux men was ſhot in the calf of 
his leg, which put them in great confuſion. They 
all immediately embarked in their little Canoes, | 
and paddled to a ſhoal in the middle of the river, 
which being ſomewhat more than a gun-ſhot 
from any part of the ſhore, put them out ot the 
reach of our barbarians. . 
- When the ſavages diſcovered that the iv 
ing Eſquimaux had gained the ſhore above men- 
tioned, the Northern Indians began to plunder 
the tents of the deceaſed of all the copper uten- 
ſils they could find; ſuch as hatchets, bayonets, 
Enives, &c. after which they aſſembled on the top 
of an adjacent high hill, and ſtanding all in a 
cluſter, ſo as to form a ſolid circle, with their 
. | ſpears f 
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| 5 ſpears e * In the IP gave many ſhouts of victo- 177 5 


ry, conſtantly claſhing their ſpears againſt each —— 
other, and frequently calling out tima] tima*! by Ju'y 


way of deriſion to the poor ſurviving Eſquimaux, 
who were ſtanding on the ſhoal almoſt knee-deep 
in water. After parading the hill for ſome time, 
it was agreed to return up the river to the place 
where we had left our canoes and baggage, which 
was about half a mile diſtant, and then to croſs 
the river again and plunder the ſeven tents on 
the Eaſt fide. This reſolution was immediately 
put in force; and as ferrying acroſs with only 
three or 1 canoes took a conſiderable time, 
and as we were, | Is the crookedneſs of the 
river and the form of the land, entirely under 
cover, ſeveral of the poor ſurviving Eſquimaux, 
thinking probably that we were gone about our 
buſineſs, and meant to trouble them no more, 
had returned from the ſhoal to their habitations. 
When we approached their tents, which we did 
under cover of the rocks, we found them buſily 
employed tying up bundles. Theſe the Indians 
| ſeized with their uſual ferocity; on which, the 
Eſquimaux having their canoes lying ready in 
the water, immediately embarked, and all of — 
them got ſafe to the former ſhoal, except an old _ 
man, who was ſo intent on collecting his things, 
that 


* Tima in the Eſquimaux language is a friendly word ſimilar to t 
cheer ? 

t When the fifteen Indians turned back to the Stony Mountains they 
took two or three canoes with them; ſome of our crew that were ſent a- 
head as meſſengers had not yet returned, which occaſioned the number of 

our canoes to be ſo ſmall, 
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A could reach his canoe, he fell a ſacrifice to their 


July. 


fury : I verily believe not leſs than twenty had a 
hand in his death, as his whole body was like a 
cullender. It is here neceflary to obſerve that the 


ſpies when on the look. out, could not ſee theſe 


ſeven tents, though cloſe under them, as the bank, 
on which they ſtood, ſtretched over them. 
It ought to have been mentioned in its proper 


place, that in making our retreat up the river, 
after killing the Eſquimaux on the Welt fide, we 
ſaw an old woman fitting by the ſide of the water, 


killing ſalmon, which lay at the foot of the fall 
as thick as a ſhoal of herrings. Whether from 


the noiſe of the fall, or a natural defect in the old 
woman's hearing, it is hard to determine, but 


certain it is, ſhe had no knowledge of the tragi- 


cal ſcene which had been ſo lately tranſacted at the 
tents, though ſhe was not more than two hun- 


dred yards from the place. When we firſt per- 


ceived her, ſhe ſeemed perfectly at eaſe, and was 
entirely ſurrounded with the produce of her la- 


bour. From her manner of behaviour, and the 


appearance of her eyes, which were as red as 
blood, it is more than probable that her ſight was 
not very good; for ſhe ſcarcely diſcerned that 


the Indians were enemies, till they were within 
twice the length of their ſpears of her. It was in 
vain that ſhe attempted to fly, for the wretches 
of my crew transfixed her to the ground in a few 


ſeconds, and butchered der in the moſt ſavage 


manner. 
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than immediate death, as they not only poked out 


her eyes, but ſtabbed her in many parts very re- 


mote from thoſe which are vital. 
lt may appear ſtrange, that a perſon ſuppoſed to 


be almoſt blind ſhould be employed in the buſi- 


neſs of fiſhing, and particularly with any degree 


of ſucceſs ; but when the multitude of fiſh is taken 
into the account, the wonder will ceaſe. Indeed 


they were ſo numerous at the foot of the fall, 
that when a light pole, armed with a few ſpikes, 
which was the inftrument the old woman uſed, 
was put under water, and hauled up with a jerk, 


my Indians tried the method, for curioſity, with 


the old woman's ſtaff, and ſeldom got leſs, than 
two at a jerk, ſometimes three or four. Thoſe 


fiſh, though very fine, and beautifully red, are but 


ſmall, ſeldom weighing more (as near as I could 


judge) than fix or ſeven pounds, and in general 
much leſs. Their numbers at this place were al- 


moſt incredible, perhaps equal to any thing that 
is related of the ſalmon in Kamſchatka, or any 


other part of the world. It does not appear that 
the Eſquimaux have any other method of catch- 
ing the fiſh, unleſs it be by ſpears and darts; for 
no appearance of nets were diſcovered either at 
their tents, or on-any part of the ſhore. This is 
the calle with all the Eſquimaux on the Weſt fide 

of 
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who had not a thruſt at her with his ſpear; and 


— 
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many in doing this, aimed at torture, rather 


1t was ſcarcely poſſible to miſs them. Some of Y 
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1771. of Hudſon's Bay; ; ſpearing in Summer, wy, ang- 
* ling in Winter, are the only methods they have 


their bargain returned. 


yet deviſed to catch fiſh, though at times their 


whole dependance for ſupport is on that article“. 
| When 


* When the Eſquimaux who reſide near Churchill River travel in Win- 
ter, it is always from lake to lake, or from river to river, where they have 
formed magazines of proviſions, and heaps of moſs for firing. As ſome 


of thoſe places are at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, and ſome of 


the lakes of conſiderable width, they frequently pitch their tents on the 
ice, and inſtead of having a fire, which the ſeverity of the climate ſo much 


requires, they cut holes in the ice within their tents, and there ſit and 
angle for fiſh; if they meet with any ſucceſs, the fiſh are caten alive out of 


the water; and when * are thirſty, water, their uſual beverage, is at 

hand. | 
When! firſt entered into the employment of the Hudſon's Bay Compa- | 
ny, it was as Mate of one of their floops which was employed in trading 
with the Eſquimaux ; I had therefore frequent opportunities of obſerving 
the miſerable manner in which thoſe people lire. In the courſe of our 
trade with them we frequently purchaſed ſeveral ſeal- ſæin bags, which we 
ſuppoſed were full of oil; but on opening them have ſometimes found 


great quantities of veniſon, ſeals, and ſea-horſe paws, as well as ſalmon; 


and as theſe were of no uſe to us, we always returned them to the Indians, 
who eagerly devoured them, though ſome of the articles had been perhaps 
a whole year in that ſtate; and they ſeemed to exult greatly in having ſo 
over-reached us in the way of trade, as to have ſometimes one | third of 
. 

This method of oreſerving their food, though it efſe@tually guards it from 
the external air, and from the flies, does not prevent putrefaction entire- 
ly, though it renders its progreſs very ſlow, Pure train oil is of ſuch a 
quality that it never freezes ſolid in the coldeſt Winters; a happy circum- 
ſtance for thoſe people, who are condemned to live in the moſt rigorous 


climate without the aſſiſtance of fire. While theſe magazines laſt, they 
have nothing more to do when hunger aſſails them, but to open one of the 
bags, take out a ſide of veniſon, a few ſeals, ſea-horſe paws, or ſome half- 


rotten ſalmon, and without any preparation, fit down and make a meal; 
and the lake or river by which they pitch their tent, affords them water, 
which is their conſtant drink, Beſides the extraordinary food already men- 


_ tioned, they have ſeveral other diſhes equally diſguſting to an European 
| palate; I will only mention one, as it was more frequently part of their 


repaſt when, [ viſited their tents, than any other, except fiſh, 'The diſh I 


allude 
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tents of all the copper utenſils, which ſeemed the 
only things worth their notice, they threw all the 


tents, and tent -poles into the river, deſtroyed a 


vaſt quantity of dried ſalmon, muſk-oxen fleſh, 
and other proviſions; ; broke all the ſtone kettles; 


M 5 and 


allude to, is made of the raw liver of a deer, cut in ſmall pieces of about an 
inch ſquare, and mixed up with the contents of the ſtomach. of the ſame 
animal; and the farther digeſtion has taken place, the better it is ſuited to 
their taſte. It is impoſſible to deſcribe or conceive the pleaſure they ſeem 


to enjoy when eating ſuch unaccountable food: nay, 1 have even ſeen 


them eat whoſe handfuls of maggots that were produced in meat by fly. 
blows; andit is their conſtant cuſtom, when their noſes bleed by any ac- 


cident, to lick their blood into their mouths, and ſwallow it, Indeed, if we 


conſider the inhoſpitable part of the globe they are deftined to inhabit, 
and the great diſtreſfes to which they are frequently driven by hunger in 
confequence of it, we ſhall no longer be ſarprized at finding they can reliſh 
any thing in common with the meaneſt of the animal creation, but rather 
admire the wiſdom and kindneſs of Providence in forming the palates and 


| powers of all creatures in ſuch a manner as is beſt adapted to the food, cli- 


mate, and every other circumſtance which way be incident to their ___ 
tive ſituations, . | 
It is no leſs true, that theſe people, pos I firſt knew them, would not. 


eat any of our proviſions, ſugar, raiſins, figs, or even bread ; for though 
| ſome of them would put a bit of it into their mouths, they ſoon {pit it out 
again with evident marks of diſlike ; ſo that they had no greater reliſh for 


our food than we had for theirs, At preſent, however, they will eat any 
part of our proviſions, either freſh or ſalted; and ſome of them will drink 
2 draft of porter, or a little brandy and water; and they are now ſo far 
civilized, and attached to the Engliſh, that 1am perſuaded any of the 
company s ſervants who could habituate temſelves to their diet and man- 


ner of life, might now live as ſecure under their protection, as under that 


of any of the tribes of Indians who border on Hudſon's Bay. 
They live in a ſtate of perfed freedom; no one apparently claiming the 


ſuperiority over, or acknowledging the leaſt ſubordination to another, ex- 
cept what is due from children to their parents, or ſuch of their kin as take 


care of them when they are young and incapable of providing for them- 


ſelves. There is, however, reaſon to;think that, when grown up to man- ; 
. hood, they pay ſome attention to the advice of the old 1955 on account of 


ew experience. 
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1771. and, in fact, did all the miſchief they nofibly 
9 could to diſtreſs the poor creatures they could not 
murder, and who were ſtanding on the ſhoal be- 
fore mentioned, obliged to be woeful ſpectators of 

their great, or perhaps irreparable loſs. 
After the Indians had completed this piece of 
wantonneſs we ſat down, and made a good meal 
of freſh ſalmon which were as numerous at the 
place where we now reſted, as they were on the 
Weſt fide of the river. When we had finiſhed 
our meal, which was the firſt we had enjoyed for 
many hours, the Indians told me that they were 
again ready to afliſt me in making an end of my 
; ſurvey. It was then about five o'clock in the 
1h. morning of the ſeventeenth, the ſea being in fight 
from the North Weſt by Weſt to the North Eaſt 
about eight miles diſtant. I therefore ſet inſtant- 
ly about commencing my ſurvey, and purſued it 
to the mouth of the river, which I found all the 
way ſo full of ſhoals and falls that i it was not navi- 
gable even for a boat, and that it emptied itſelf 
into the ſea over a ridge or bar. The tide was 
then out; but I judged from the marks which I 
ſaw on the edge of the ice, that it flowed about 
twelve or fourteen feet, which will only reach a 
little way within the river's mouth. The tide 
being out, the water in the river was perfectly 
| freſh; bu I am certain of its being the ſea, or 
Tome 3 of it, by the quantity of whalebone 
and ſeal-Kins which the Eſquimaux had at their 
tents, and alſo by the number of ſeals which I 
be ian | 8 | ſaw 
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ſa on the ice. At the niouth of the river, the 


1771. 


ſea is full of iſlands and ſhoals, as far as I could 


ſee with the aſſiſtance of a good pocket teleſcope. 
The ice was not then broke up, but was melted 
away for about three quarters of a mile from the 
main ſhore, and to a little diſtance round the 
iſlands and ſhoals. 


Buy the time I had completed this ſurvey, it was 
about one in the morning of the eighteenth ; but 


in thoſe high latitudes, and at this ſeaſon of the 
year, the Sun is always at a good height above 


the horizon, ſo that we had not only day- light, | 
but ſun-ſhine the whole night : a thick fog and 
drizzling rain then came on, and finding that 
neither the river nor ſea were likely to be of any 
uſe; I did not think it worth while to wait for fair 
weather to determine the latitude exactly by an 


July. 


- 18th; 


obſervation ; but by the extraordinary care I 1 


took in obſerving the courſes and diſtances when 


1 walked from Congecathawhachaga where I had 


two good obſervations, the latitude may be de- 
_ pended upon within twenty miles at the utmoſt. 


For the ſake of form however, after having had 
ſome conſultation with the Indians, I erected a 


mark, and took poſſeſſion of the coaſt, on behalf | 


of the Hudſon's Bay Company. 


Having finiſhed this buſineſs, we ſet out on our 


return, and walked about twelve miles to the 


South by Faſt, when we ſtopped and took a little 


ſleep, which was the firſt time that any of us had 


_ cloſed our eyes from the fifteenth inſtant, and it 
M 2 waz 
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2215 was now ſix o clock in the morning of the eigh- 


Joly, 


beaſt. 


S—— teenth. Here the Indians killed 2 muſk-ox, but 
the moſs being very wet, we could not make a 
fire, ſo that we were obliged to eat the meat raw, 
which was intolerable, as it happened to be an old 


Before I proceed farther on my return, it may 
not be improper to give ſome account of the river, 
and the country adjacent; its productions, and 


the animals which conſtantly inhabit thoſe drea- 
ry regions, as well as thoſe that only migrate thi- 


ther in Summer, in order to breed and rear their 
young, unmoleſted by man. That I may do 


this to better purpoſe, it will be neceſſary to go 
back to the place where I firſt came to the river, 


which was about forty miles from its mouth. 
_ Beſide the ftunted pines already mentioned, 


| there are ſome tufts of dwarf willows ; plenty of 


Wiſhacumpuckey, (as the Engliſh call it, and 
which they uſe as tea); ſome jackaſheypuck, 


which the natives uſe as tobacco; anda few cran- 


berry and heathberry buſhes; but not the leaſt. 
appearance of any fruit. 99 

The woods grow gradually thinner and ſmaller 
a8 you approach the ſea; and the laſt little tuft 
of pines that I ſaw is about thirty miles from the 
mouth of the river, ſo that we meet with no- 


thing between that ſpot and dhe ſea· ſide but har 
ren hills and marſhes. 


The general courſe pf the r river Is about North 


by, Faſt; but in ee Per it is very crooked, 


and 
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and its breadth varies from twenty yards to four 177 1. 
or five hundred. The banks ate in general a ſolid —— 
rock, both ſides of which correſpond ſo exact! 
with each other, as to leave no doubt that the 
channel of the river has been cauſed by ſome ter- 

rible convulſiori of nature ; and the ſtream is ſup- 

plied by a variety of little rivulets, that ruſh down 

the ſides of the hills, occaſioned chiefly by the 
melting of the ſnow. Some of the Indians ſay, 

that this river takes its riſe from the North Weſt 

ſide of Large White Stone Lake, which is at the 
diſtance of near three hundred miles on a ſtraight 

line; but I can fcarcely think that is the caſe, 

unleſs there be many intervening lakes, which bY 
are ſupplied by the vaſt quantity of water that is it 1 


collected in ſo great an extent of hilly and moun- 5 
tainous country: for were it otherwiſe, I ſhould 5 
imagine that the multitude of ſmall rivers, which 1 
muſt empty themſelves into the main ſtream in bs 

the courſe of ſo great a diſtance, would have form- 4 

ed a much deeper and ſtronger current than I dif. 4 
covered, and oceaſioned an annual deluge at the 1 
breaking up of the ice in the Spring, of which 1 
there was not the leaſt appearance, except at Bloo- * 

dy Fall, where the river was contracted to the W 
breadth of about twenty yards. It was at the 2 
foot of this fall that my Indians killed the Eſqui- 5M 
faux; which was the reaſon why I diſtinguiſhed 1 


9 


it by that appellation. From this fall, which is 
about eight miles from the ſea-fide, there are very 
few hills, and thoſe not high. The land between 

| them 
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* them is a ſtiff loam and clay, which, in ſome 


7 parts, produces patches of pretty good orals, and 


f in others talliſh dwarf willows-: at the foot of the 
hills alſo there is plenty of fine ſcurvy-graſs. 


The Eſquimaux at this river are but low in ſta- 


| ture, none exceeding the middle ſize, and though 


broad ſet, are neither well-made nor ſtrong bodi- 
ed. Their complexion 1s of a dirty copper colour ; 
ſome of the women, however, are more fair and 


ruddy. Their dreſs much reſembles that of the 


Greenlanders in Davis's Straits, except the wo- 


men's boots, which are not ſtiffened out with 


whalebone, and the: tails of their Jackets are not 
more than a foot long. 


Their arms and fiſhing- tackle are bows and ar- 
rows, ſpears, lances, darts, &c. which exactly re- 
ſemble thoſe made uſe of by the Eſquimaux in 


Hudſon's Straits, and which have been well de- 


ſcribed by Crantz*; but, for want of good edge- 
tools, are far inferior to them in workmanſhip. 
Their arrows are either ſhod with a trianglar piece 
of black ſtone, like ſlate, or a piece of oper; : 
but moſt commonly the former. „„ 
The body of their canoes is on the fine con- 
ſtruction as that of the other Eſquimauz, and 
there is no unneceſlary prow- projection beyond 


the body of the veſſel; theſe, like their arms and 


other utenſils, are, for the want of better tools, 
by no means fo neat as thoſe I have ſeen in Hud- 
ſon's Bay and Straits. I he double-bladed pad- 


: * See Hiſt. of Greenland, vol, i, p. 132—156. 
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dle is in univerſal uſe among all the tribes of this 1771. 


people. 
Their tents are made of parchment dead; ſkins 
in the hair, and are pitched in a circular form, 


the ſame as thoſe of the Eſquimaux in Hudſon's 


Bay. Theſe tents are undoubtedly no more than 
their Summer habitations, for I ſaw the remains 


of two miſerable hovels, which, from the ſituati- 
on, the ſtructure, and the vaſt quantity of bones, 
old ſhoes, ſcraps of ſkins, and other rubbiſh lying 
near them, had certainly been ſome of their 


Winter retreats. - Theſe houſes were ſituated on 


the South ſide of a hill; one half of them were 


under-ground, and the upper parts cloſely ſet 
round with poles, meeting at the top in a conical 
form, like their ſummer-houſes or tents. Theſe 
tents when inhabited, had undoubtedly been co- 


vered with ſkins; and in Winter entirely over- 


ſpread with the ſnow-drift, which muſt have great- 
ly contributed to their warmth. They were ſo 
ſmall, that they did not contain more than fix or 


eight perſons each; and even that number of any 


other people would have found? them but miſera- 
ble habitations. 


Their houſehold ern chiefly conſiſts of 


ſtone kettles, and wooden troughs of various 


ſizes ; alſo diſhes, ſcoops, and ſpoons, made of the 
buffalo or muſk-ox horns. Their kettles are | 
formed of a pepper and ſalt coloured ſtone ; and 
though the texture appears to be very coarſe, and 


as porous as A. drip- ſtone, vet they are perfectly 
tight, 


July. 
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1771. tight, and will ſound as clear as a china bowl. 
some of thoſe kettles are ſo large as to be capable 
Jur. of containing five or fix gallons; and though it 


is impoffible theſe poor people can perform this 
arduous work-with any other tools than harder 
tones, yet they are by far ſuperior to any that 
1 had ever ſeen in Hudſon's Bay; every one of 
them being ornamented with neat mouldings 
round the rim, and ſome of the large ones with 
a kind of flute-work at each corner. In ſhape 
they were a long fquare, ſomething wider at the 
top than bottom, like a knife- tray, and ſtrong 
handles of the ſolid ſtone were left at each end to 
lift them up. 

Their hatchets are made of a thick FIR of cop- 
per, about five or fix inches long, and from one 
and a half to two inches ſquare; they are bevill- 
ed away at one end like a mortice-chifſel. This 


is laſhed into the end of a piece of wood about 


twelve or fourteen inches long, in ſuch a manner 


zà⁊ã⁊s to act like an adze: in general they are applied 


to the wood like a chiſſel, and driven in with a 
heavy club, inſtead of 'a mallet. Neither the 
weight of the tool nor the ſharpneſs of the metal 
will admit of their being handled either as adze 
or axe, with any degree of ſucceſs. 
ue men's bayonets and women's Knives are 

alſo made of copper; the former are in ſhape like 
the ace of ſpades, with rhe Handle of deers Horn 
- a foot long, and the latter exactly reſemble thoſe 

1 * Crantz. Samples of both theſe im- 


plements 
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| plements I formerly ſent home'to James Fitzge- 1771. 


rald, Eſq. then one of the Hudſon's Bay Com. —— 


mittee. 


Among all the ſpoils of the twelve tents which 
my companions plundered, only two ſmall pieces 
of iron were found; one of which was about an 
inch and a half long, and three eighths of an inch 


broad, made into a woman's knife ; the other was 


barely an inch long, and a quarter of an inch wide, 
This laſt was rivetted into a piece of ivory, ſo as 


to form 4 man's knife, known in Hudſon's Bay 
by the name of Mokeatoggan, and is the only in- 


ſtrument uſed by them 1 in ſhaping all their wood- 
work. 


Thoſe people had a fine aud numerous breed of 


dogs, with ſharp erect ears, ſharp noſes, buſhy 


tails, &c. exactly like thoſe ſeen among the Ef- 


quimaux in Hudſon's Bay and Straits. They were 


all tethered to ſtones, to prevent them, as I ſup- 


poſe, from eating the fiſh that were ſpread all over 
the rocks to dry. I do not recolle& that my 
companions killed or hurt one of thoſe animals; 


but after we had left the tents, they often wiſh- 
ed they had taken ſome of thoſe fine en with 


them. 


Though the dreſs, canoes, utenſils, and many 


other articles belonging to theſe people, are very 


fimilar to thoſe of Hudſon's Bay, yet there is one 
cuſtom that prevails among them—namely, that 


of the men having all the hair of their heads pull- 


ed out by the roots—which pronounces them to 


be 
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A JOURNEY 10 THE 
be of a different tribe from any hitherto ſeen ei- 


—— ther on the coaſt of Labradore, Hudſon's Bay, or 


June. 


Davis's Straits. The women wore their hair at full 


length, and exactly in the ſame ſtile as all the 


other Eſquimaux women do whom I have ſeen. | 
When at the ſea-fide, (at the mouth of the Cop- 


per River,) beſides ſeeing many ſeals on the ice, 


I alſo obſerved ſeveral flocks of ſea-fowl flying 
about the ſhores; ſuch as, . gulls black-heads, 
loons, old wives, ha. ha- wie's, dunter geeſe, arctic 
gulls, and willicks. In the adjacent ponds alſo 


were ſome ſwans and geeſe in a moulting ſtate, 


and in the marſhes ſome curlews and plover; 
plenty of hawks-eyes, (i. e. the green plover,) 


and ſome yellow. legs; alſo ſeveral other ſmall 


birds, that viſit thoſe Northern parts in the Spring 
to breed and moult, and which doubtleſs return 
Southward as the fall advances. My reaſon for 


this conjecture is founded on a certain knowledge 
that all thoſe birds migrate in Hudſon's Bay; and 
it is but reaſonable to think that they are leſs ca- 
pable of withſtanding the rigour of ſuch a long 
and cold Winter as they muſt neceſſarily experi- 


ence in a country which is ſo many degrees with- 
in the Arctic Circle, as that is where by now 
ſaw them. | 

That the muſk-oxen, deer, 3 walves. wol. 


varines, foxes, Alpine hares, white owls, ravens, 
partridges, ground-ſ{quirrels, common ſquirrels, 


ermins, mice, &c. are the conſtant inhabitants of 


thoſe parts, is not to be doubted. In many places, 
by the ſides of the hills, where 11 ſnow lay to a 


great 
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deer was lying in ſuch long and continued heaps,. 


as clearly to point out that thoſe places had been 


their much- frequented paths during the preced- 
ing Winter. There were alſo many other ſimilar 


appearances on the hills, and other parts, where 


the ſnow was entirely thawed away, without any 


print of a foot being viſible in the moſs; which 


is a certain proof that theſe long ridges of dung 
muſt have been dropped in the ſnow as the beaſts 


were paſſing and repaſling over it in the Winter. 


There are likewiſe ſimilar proots that the Alpine 
hare and the partridge do not migrate, but remain 
there the whole year: the latter we found in? 


conſiderable flocks among the tufts of willows 
which grow near the ſea. | 


It is perhaps not gener ally known, even to the 
curious, therefore may not be unworthy of obſer- 
vation, that the dung of the muſk-ox, though ſo 
large an animal, is not larger, and at the ſame time 
ſo near the ſhape and colour of that of the Alpine 
hare, tMt the difference is not eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed but by the natives, though in general the quan- 


_ tity may lead to a diſcovery | of the animal to 
Which it belongs. 


I did not fee any birds peculiar t to thoſe parts, 
except what the Copper Indians call the © Alarm 
« Bird,” or Bird of Warning.” In ſize and co- 
lour it reſembles a Cobadekoock, and is of the 


cov genus. The name is ſaid to be well adapted 


to its qualities; for when it perceives any people, 
en 3 


July. 
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1771. or beaſt, it directs its way towards them imme- 


— 
July. 


| twenty. nine or * Miles. 


A JOURNEY TO THE 


diately, and after hovering over them ſome 


time, flies round them in circles, or goes a- head 
in the ſame direction in which they walk. They 
repeat their viſits frequently; and if they ſee any 


other moving objects, fly alternately from one 
party to the other, hover over them for ſome time, 

and make a loud ſcreaming noiſe, like the crying 
of a child. In this manner they are ſaid ſome- 
times to follow paſſengers a whole day. The Cop- 
per Indians put great confidence in thoſe birds, 

and fay they are frequently apprized by them of 


the approach of ſtrangers, and conducted by 

them to herds of deer ind muſk-oxen; which, 
without their aſſiſtance, in all probabiity, they' ne- 
ver could have found. 


The Eſquimaux ſeem not to have imbibed the 


ame opinion of thoſe birds; for if they had, they 


muſt have been apprized of our approach toward | 
their tents, becauſe all the time the Indians lay in 


ambuſh, (before they began the miaffacre,) a 


large flock of thoſe birds were continually flying 


about, and hovering alternately over them and 
the tents, making a noile ſufficient to awaken any 


man out of the ſoundeſt ſleep. 
After a ſleep of five or fix hours we once more 


ſet out, and walked eighteen or nineteen miles to 
the South South Taft, when we arrived at one of 
the copper mines, which lies, from the river's 


mouth about South South Eaſt, diſtant {our 


| This 


his 


the ſurface and in the cavities and crevices of 
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This mine, if it deſerve that appellation, i is no 1771. 


more than an entire jumble of rocks and gra vel. 55 
| which has been rent many ways by an earthquake. * 5 
Through theſe ruins there runs a ſmall river; but 55 
no part of it, at the time I was there, was more 45 
than knee · deep. 8 
The Indians who were the accabion of my un- To 
dertaking this journey, repreſented this mine to * 
be ſo rich and valuable, that if a factory were built #7 
at the river, a ſhip might be ballaſted with the 3 
Oar, inſtead of ſtone ; and that with the ſame eaſe 35 
and diſpatch as is done with ſtones at Churchill 4 
River. By their account the hills were entirely 34 
compoſed of that metal, all in handy lumps, like : + 
a heap of pebbles. But their account differed ſo 14 
much from the truth, that I and almoſt all my 1 


8 


— 8 aadet 
„ 
L Fs - 


companions expended near four hours in ſearch 
of ſome of this metal, with ſuch poor ſucceſs, 
that among us all, only one piece of any ſize 
could be found. This, however, was remark. 
ably good, and weighed above four pounds“. I 
believe the copper has formerly been in much 
greater plenty; for in many places, both on 


the rocks, the ſtones are much tinged with ver- 

digriſe. - 
It may not be yawarthy the notice of the cu- 
mange 6 or undeſerving A Oe: in my Journal, to 
remark, 


| This piece of Copper is now in the polleſſion 0 of the Hudſon's Bay 
88 : 
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| A JOURNEY TO THE 
| 1771 remark, that the Indians i imagine that every bit 
* of copper they find reſembles ſome object in na- 


ture; but by what I ſaw of the large piece, and 
PN ſmaller ones which were found by my com- 
panions, it requires a great ſhare of invention to 
make this out. I found that different people had 
different ideas on the ſubject, for the large piece 
of copper above mentioned had not been found 


long before it had twenty different names. One 


| faying that it reſembled this animal, and another 
that it repreſented a particular part of another ; ; 
at laſt it was generally allowed to reſemble an 
Alpine hare couchant : for my part, I muſt con- 
feſs that I could not ſee it had the leaſt reſem- 
blance to any thing to which they compared i it. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the different 
parts of a deer, and other animals, which the 


Indians ſay the beſt pieces of copper reſemble: it 
may therefore be ſufficient to ſay, that the largeſt 
pieces, with the feweſt branches and the leaſt droſs, 


are the beſt for their uſe; as by the help of fire, 
and two ſtones, they can x Dea it out to any ſhape 


they wiſh. 


Before Churchill River was ſettled by the Hud- 


ſon's Bay Company, which was not more than 
fifty years previous to this journey being under- 
taken, the Northern Indians had no other me- 
ral but copper among them, except a ſmall quan- 
tity of iron- work, which a party of them who 


viſited York Fort about the year one thouſand, 
n hundred and thirteen, or one thouſand ſo- 


ven. 
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ven bundred and fourteen, Puscha; and a few 1771. 
pieces of old iron found at Churchill River, which 


had undoubtedly been left there by Captain 


Monk. This being the caſe, numbers of them 


from all quarters uſed every Summer to reſort to 
theſe hills in ſearch of copper; of which they made 


hatchets, ice- chiſſels, bayonets, knives, awls, ar- 
The many paths that had been 


row- heads, &c.“ 
beaten by the Indians on theſe occaſions, and 
which are yet, in many places, very perfect, 
eſpecially on the dry ridges and hills, is ſurpriſing; 
in the vallies and marſhy grounds, however, they 


are moſtly grown over with  herbage, lo as > not to 


be diſcerned. 


The Copper Indians ſet a great value on their - 
native metal even to this day; and prefer it to 


iron, for almoſt every uſe except that of a hatch- 
et, 


* There is a ſtrange tradition among thoſe people, that the firſt perſon 


who diſcovered thoſe mines was a woman, and that ſhe conducted them to 
the place for ſeveral years; but as ſhe was the only woman in company, 


ſome of the men took ſuch liberties with her as made her vow revenge on 
them; and ſhe is ſaid to have been a great conjurer. Accordingly when 


the men had loaded themſelves with copper, and were going to return, ſhe - 


refuſed to accompany them, and ſaid ſhe would fit on the mine till ſhe ſunk 
into the ground, and that the copper ſhould ſink with her. The next 
year, when the men went for more copper, they found her funk up to the 
waiſt, though ſtill alive and the quantity of copper much decreaſed; and on 
their repeating their viſit the year following, ſhe had quite diſappeared, 


and all the principal part of the mine with her; ſo that after that period 


nothing remained on the ſurface but a few ſmall pieces, and thoſe were 
ſcattered at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. Before that period 
they ſay the copper lay on the ſurface in ſuch large heaps, that the Indi- 


ans had nothing to do but turn it over, and pick ſuch pieces as would beſt i 


ſuit the different uſes for which they intended it. 


July. 
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376 Ts ONE JOURNEY. ro THE 
1774, et, 2 knife, and an awl: for theſe three. neceſſary 5 
n implements, copper makes but a very poor ſub- 
ſtitute. When they exchange « copper for iron- 
work with our trading Northern Indians, which 
is but ſeldom, the ſtandard is an ice-chiſſel of 
_ »copper for an ice-chifſel of iron, or an ice-chiſſe] 
| and a few arrow-heads of copper, for à half. worn 
EE. hatchet > but when they barter fyrrs with « our In- 
EE: i dians; the eſtabliſhed rule is to give ten times the 
price for every thing they purchaſe t that is given 
for them at the Company 8 Factory. Thus, a 
batchet that is bought at the Factory for one 
beaver. kin, or ons cat:ſkin, or three ordinary 
martins' ſkins, is fold to thoſe people at the ad- 
vyanced price of one thouſand per cent.; they alſo 
pay in proportion, for knives, and every other 
- ſmaller piece of iron-work, For a ſmall braſs 
 _ kettle of two pounds, or two pounds and à half 
1 | weight, they pay ſixty martin 


— —— ꝛpꝛꝓ— — — * 
I * 


is, or twenty beaver 
| in other kinds of furrs*,” If the kettles are not 
= i} bruiſed, or Wufed' in 07 'other: reſped, the Nor- 
= 13 n PT 9 ___ thern 


| = ; What is meant by Beaver in other kind of furrs, muſt be uriderſtood as 
- follows : For the eaſier trading with the Indians, as well as for the more 
| cotrectly keeping their accounts, the Hudſon's Bay Company have made z 
| Z | _ full-giown beaver-ſkin the ſtandard by which they rate all other furrs, ac- 
| _ cording to their reſpeQive values. Thus in ſeveral ſpecies of furrs, one 


1 


kin is valued at the rate of four beaver ſkins; fome at three, and others 

at two; : ' whereas thoſe df an inferior quality are rather at one; and thoſe 

TY x of {till leſs value conſidered ſo inferior to that of a beaver, that from ſix 
1 ER to twenty of their ſkins are only valued as equal to one beaver ſxin in the 
| way of trade, and do not fetch one-fourth of the price at the London 152 
. Ta this manner the term «Made More" is 6 be abderllood. Ws 8 
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thern traders have the conſcience at times to ex- 1771. 


act ſomething more. 


who traffic with our yearly traders, tupply m 


ſelves with iron- work, ce. 


From thoſe two tribes our Norten Aatand 


uʒſed formerly to purchaſe moſt of the furrs they 


brought to the Company's Factory; for their own 


country produced very few of thoſe articles, 


and being, at that time,-at war with the-Southern 


Indians, they were prevented from penetrating 


far enough backwards to meet with many ani- 


mals of the furr kind; ſo that deer. ſkins, and 


ſuch furrs as they cont extort from the Copper 
and Dog-ribbed Indians, compoſed the whole of 


their trade; which, on an average of many years, 
and indeed till very lately, ſeldom or ever exceed- 
7 ſix thouſand Made Beaver per annum. 


At preſent happy it is for them, and greatly to 


85 the advantage of the Company, that they are in 
perfect peace, and live in friendſhip with their 
Southern neighbours. | The good effect of this 
harmony is already fo viſible, that within a few 
years the trade from that quarter has increaſed 
many thouſands of Made Beaver annually ; ſome 
years even to the amount of eleven thouſand 
' kins*. 


Beſides the advantage ariſing to the 
. Company 


— * 


2 9 Since n arne was written, rr Northern Indians, by annually vi- 
| Kting their Southern friends, the agus 0 have contracted the 


frmall- 


It is at this extravagant IE. 
price that all the Copper and Dog-ribbed Indians, 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


1771 1. Company from this increaſe, the poor Northern 
— Indians reap innumerable benefits from a fine and 


Joly. 


plentiful country, with the- produce of which 


they annually load themſelves for trade, with- 


out giving the leaſt offence to the er inha- 


- bitants. 


Several attempts have been made to induce the 


Copper and Dog-ribbed Indians to viſit the Com- 


pany's Fort at Churchill River, and for that pur- 
poſe many preſents have been ſent, but they 
never were attended with any ſucceſs. And 


though 


| ſmall-pox; which has carried off nine-tenths of them, and particularly 


thoſe people who compoſed the trade at Churchill Factory. The few 
ſurvivors follow the example of their Southern neighbours, and all trade 
with the Canadians, who are ſettled in the heart of the Athapuſcow 


country: ſo that a very few years has proved my ſhort- ſightedneſs, and 


that it would have been much more to the advantage of the Company, as 
well as have prevented the depopulation of the Northern Indian country, 


if they had ſtill remained at war with the Southern tribes, and never at- 


tempted to better their ſituation, At the ſame time, it is impoſſible to 


ſay what increaſe of trade might not, in time, have ariſen from a conſtant - 


and regular traffic with the different tribes of Copper and Dog-ribbed In- 
dians. But having been totally neglected for ſeveral years, they have now 
ſunk into their original barbariſm and extreme indigence; and a war has 
enſued between the two tribes, for the fake of a few remnants of iron- 
work which was left among them; and the Dog-ribbed Indians were fo 


numerous, and ſo ce, as to deſtroy almoſt the whole race of 2790 e Cop- 0 
per Indians. 


- While I was writing this Note, I was informed by ſome Northern Indi- 
ans, that the few which remain of the Copper tribe have found their way 


to one of the Canadian houſes in the Athapuſcow Indians country, where 


they get ſupplied with every thing at leſs, or about half the price they were 
formerly obliged to give; ſo that the few ſurviving Northern Indians, as 


well as the Hudſon's Bay Company, have now loſt every ſhadow of any fu- 


ture trade from that quarter, unleſs the Company will. eſtabliſh a ſettle- 


f ment with the Athapuſcow 3 and underſell the Canadians. 


1 
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though ſeveral of the Copper Indians have viſited 1771. 


Churchill, in the capacity of ſervants to the Nor- — 
thern Indians, and were generally ſent back load- 
ed with preſents for their countrymen, yet the 
Northern Indians always Plundered them of the 
whole ſoon after they left the Fort. This kind of 
treatment, added to the many inconveniencies 
that attend ſo long a journey, are great obſtacles 
in their way; otherwiſe it would be as poſſible 
for them to bring their own goods to market, as 
for the Northern Indians to go ſo far to purchaſe 
them on their own account, and have the ſame 
diſtance to bring them as the firſt proprietors 
would have had. But it is a political ſcheme of our 
Northern traders to prevent ſuch an intercourſe, 
as it would greatly leſſen their conſequence and 
emolument. Superſtition, indeed, will, in all pro- 
bability, be a laſting barrier againſt thoſe people 
ever having a ſettled communication with our 
Factory; as few of them chuſe to travel in coun- 
tries ſo remote from their own, under a pretence 
that the change of air and proviſions (though ex- 
actly the ſame to which they are accuſtomed) are 
highly prejudicial to their health; and that not 
one out of three of thoſe who have undertaken 
the journey, have ever lived to return. The 
firſt of theſe reaſons is evidently no more than 
groſs ſuperſtition; and though the latter is but 


too true, it has always been owing to the treache- 


ry and cruelty of the Northern Indians, who Ton 
them under their protection. 


N 2 | It. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


It is but a few years ſince, that Captain Keel- 
ſhies, who is frequently mentioned in this Jour- 
nal, took twelve of theſe people under his charge, 
all heavy laden with the moſt voluable furrs; 
and long before they arrived at the Fort, he and 


the reſt of his crew had got all the furrs from 
them, in payment for proviſions for their ſup- 


port, and obliged them to carry the . on their 
account. 


On their arrival at Prince of Wales's Tout: 


Keelſhies laid claim to great merit for having 


brought thoſe ſtrangers, ſo richly laden, to the 
Factory, and aſſured the Governor that he might, 


in future, expect a great increaſe in trade from 


that quarter, through his intereſt and aſſiduity. 
One of the ſtrangers was dubbed with the name 
of Captain, and treated accordingly, while at the 


Fort; that is, he was drefled out in the beſt man- 


ner; and at his departure, both himſelf and all 
his countrymen were loaded with preſents, in 
hopes that they would not only repeat the viſit 


| themſelves, but by diſplaying ſo much generoſity, 


many of their countrymen wouid be induced to 
accompany them. 

There ſeems to be great propriety in the con- 
duct of the Governor* on this occaſion ; but how- 


ever well-intended, it had quite the contrary ef- 


tet, for Keelſhies and the reſt of his 'execrable 
gang, not content with ſharing all the furrs thoſe 


poor people had carried to the Fort, determined 


to 


Mr. Moſes Norton. 
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given to them by the Governor. As neither 
Keelſhies. nor any of his gang had the courage to 
kill the Copper Indians, they concerted a deep- 
laid ſcheme for their deſtruction; which was to 


leave them on an iſland. With this view, when 
they got to the propoſed ſpot, the Northern Indi- 


ans took care to have all the baggage belonging 
to the Copper Indians ferried acroſs to the main, 
and having ſtripped them of ſuch parts of their 
clothing as they thought worthy their notice, 
went off with all the canoes, leaving them all 


behind on the iſland, where they periſhed for 


want. When I was on my journey to the Fort 
in June one thouſand ſeven hundred and feventy- 
two, I ſaw the bones of thoſe poor people, and 
had the foregoing account from my guide Mato- 
nabbee; but it was not made known to the Go- 
vernor for ſome years afterward, for fear of pre- 
judicing him againſt Keelſhies. | 
A ſimilar circumſtance had nearly happened to 

a Copper Indian who accompanied me to the Fort 
in one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- two: 
after we were all ferried acroſs Seal River, and 
the poor man's bundle of furrs on the South-ſide, 
he was left alone on the oppoſite ſhore; and no. 
one except Matonabbee would go over for him. 
The wind at that time blew ſo hard, that Mato- 
nabbee ſtripped himſelf quite naked, to be ready 
for ſwimming in caſe the canoe ſhould overſet ; 
but he ſoon brought the Copper Indian ſafe over, 
| to 


July. 
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to get alſo all the European goods that had been 1771. 
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Is : A JOURNEY TO THE 
1771. to the no ſmall mortification of the wretch who 
had the charge of him, and who would gladly 


vr. have poſſeſſed the bundle of furrs at the expence 


| of the poor man's life. 
| When the Northern Indians returned for the 
Factory that year, the above Copper Indian put 
himſelf under the protection of Matonabbee, who 
accompanied him as far North as the latitude 
64, where they ſaw ſome Copper Indians, among 
whom was the young man's father, into whoſe 
hands Matonabbee delivered him in good health, 
with all his goods ſafe, and in good order. 
| » Soon after we had left the Copper-mine, there 
| came on a thick fog with rain, and at intervals 
| | heavy ſhowers of ſnow. This kind of weather 
continued for ſome days; and at times it was 
fo thick, that we were obliged to {top for ſeveral 
hours together, as we were unable to ſee our 
way, and the road was nnn, Ny and 
8 intricate. | 
| 220, At three o'clock in the morning. of the twenty- 
ſecond, Matonabbee's brother and one of the 
l Copper Indians, who had been firſt diſpatched a- 
| head from Congecathawhachaga, overtook us. 
| During their abſence they had not diſcovered 
| any Indians who could have been ſerviceable to 
my expedition. They had, however, been at 
the Copper River, and ſeeing ſome marks ſet up 
there to direct them to return, they had made 
the beſt of their way, and had not flept from the 
] time 
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time they left the river till they joined us, though 1771. 
the diſtance was not leſs than a hundred miles Ki 


When they arrived we were aſleep, but we ſoon mA”: Ml 
awakened, and began to proceed on our jour- Bf 
ney. That day we walked forty-two miles; 9 
and in our way paſſed Buffalo Lake: at night, —— 
we put up about the middle of the Stony Moun- —4 
tains. The weather was exceſlively hot and tl 
ſultry. > 71 
On the W the weather continued an 
much the ſame as on the preceding day. Farly 1 
in the morning we ſet out, and walked forty-five 15 5 
miles the firſt day, during which the Indians kill- 1 
ed ſeveral fine fat buck deer. | {8 
About one o'clock in the morning of the twen - n. to 
ty-fourth, we flopped and took a little refreſh- Is 
ment, as we had alſo done about noon the pre- % 
ceding day; but the Indians had been ſo long 
from their wives and families, that they promiſ- 
ed not to ſleep till they ſaw them, eſpecially as 
we were then in ſight of the hills of Congecatha- 
whachaga, where we had left the laſt of them. 
After reſting about an hour, we proceeded on 
our way, and at fix in the morning arrived at bl 
Congecathawhachaga ; when, to our great difap- 1 | 
pointment, we found that all our women had got il 
ſet acroſs the river before the Copper Indians left 94 
that part; ſo that when we arrived, not an In- Fl 


dian was to be found, except an old man and his 
family, who had arrived in our abſence, and 
was 
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1771. was waiting at the croſſing- place with 1 furrs 
for Matonabbee, who was ſo nearly related to the 


July. 


25th. 


old man as to be his ſon-in-law, having one of his 
daughters for a wife. The old man had another 
with him, who was alſo offered to the great man, 
but not accepted. 

Our ſtay at this place may be ſaid to daes hw 
of very ſhort duration; for on ſeeing a large 


ſmoke to the Southward, we immediately croſſed 


the river, and walked towards it, when we found 


that the women had indeed been there ſome days 


before, but were gone; and at their departure 
had ſet the moſs on fire, which was then burning, 
and occaſioned the ſmoke we had ſeen. By this 
time the afternoon was far advanced; we purſued, 
however, our courſe in the direction which the 


women took, for their track we could eaſily dif- 


cover in the moſs. We had not gone far, before 
we ſaw another ſmoke at a great diſtance, for 
which we ſhaped our courſe; and, notwithſtand- 
ing we redoubled our pace, it was eleven o'clock. 
at night before we reached it; when, to our great 
mortification, we found it to be the place where 
the women had flept the night before; having in 
the morning, at their departure, ſet hire to the 
moſs which was then burning. 

The Indians, finding that their wives were fo 
near as to be within one of their ordinary day's - 
walk, which ſeldom exceeded ten or twelve miles, 


determined not to reſt till they had joined them. 


Accordingly | 
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Accordingly we purſued our courſe, and about 1 771. . | 
two o'clock in the morning of the twenty 
fifth, come up with ſome of the women, who J. 191 
had then pitched their tents by the ſide of os Ml 
ad Lale. | 

From our leaving the Copper-mine River to this KY 
time we had travelled ſo hard, and taken ſo little | 
reſt by the way, that my feet and legs had ſwell- al. 
ed conſiderably, and I had become quite tiff at 1 f 
the ankles. In this ſituation I had fo little pow- +1 
er to direct my feet when walking, that I fre- 199 
quently knocked them againſt the ſtones with 1 

iN 


2 ne 
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* * y n 
4 —_— 6 it r 
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ſuch force, as not only to jar and diſorder them, 
but my legs alſo; and the nails of my toes were 
bruiſed to ſuch a degree, that ſeveral of them feſ- 
tered and dropped off. To add to this miſhap, 
the ſkin was entirely chafed off from the tops of 
both my feet, and between every toe; ſo that the 
ſand and gravel, which I could by no means ex- 
clude, irritated the raw parts ſo much, that for a 
whole day before we arrived at the women? 
tents, I left the print of my feet in blood almoſt 
at every ſtep I took. Several of the Indians be- 
gan to complain that their feet alſo were ſore ; 
but, on examination, not one of them was the 
twentieth part in ſo bad a ſtate as mine. 
| This being the firſt-time I had been in ſuch a 
ſituation, or ſeen any body foot-foundered, I was 
much alarmed, and under great apprehenſions 
for the conſequences. Though I was but little 
fatigued 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


1771. fatigued in body, yet the excruciating pain I fuf- 
7 fered when walking, had ſuch an effect on my 


7 


; 27th, 


ſpirits, that if the Indians had continued to travel 
two or three days longer at that unmerciful rate, 
I muſt unavoidably have been left behind; for 
my feet were in many places quite honey-comb- 
ed, by the dirt and gravel ! into the raw 


fleſh. 


As ſoon as we arrived at the women's tents, the 
firſt thing I did, was to waſh and clean my feet 
in warm water; then I bathed the ſwelled parts 
with ſpirits of wine, and dreſſed thoſe that were 


raw with Turner's cerate ; ſoon after which I be- 


took myſelf to reſt. As we did not move on the 
following day, I perceived that the ſwelling 
abated, and the raw parts of my feet were not 
quite ſo much inflamed. This change for the 


better gave me the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that reſt 


was the principal thing wanted to effect a ſpeedy 
and complete cure of my painful though in reali- 


ty very ſimple diſorder, (foot-foundering,) which 


I had before conſidered to be an alir of the 
greateſt conſequence. 


| Reſt, however, though \efferntial to my "FR 


recovery, could not at this time be procured ; for 


as the Indians were deſirous of joining the remain- 


der of their wives and families as ſoon as poſſible, 


they would not ſtop even a ſingle day; fo. that 
on the twenty-ſeventh we again began to move; 
and though they moved at the rate of eight or 

nine 
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nine miles a day, it was with the utmoſt difficul- 


187 


1771. 


ty that I could follow them. Indeed the weather TY 


proved remarkably fine and pleaſant, and the 
ground was in general pretty dry, and free from 
ſtones; which contributed greatly to my eaſe 
in lde and enabled me to wee up with he 
natives. 

On the thirty-firſt of July, we A at the 
place where the wives and families of my compa- 
nions had been ordered to wait our return from 
the Copper-mine River. Here we found ſeveral 
tents of Indians; but thoſe belonging to Mato- 
nabbee, and ſome others of my crew, had not ar- 
rived. We ſaw, however, a large ſmoke to the 
Eaſtward, which was ſuppoſed had been made by 


them, as no other Indians were expected from. 


that quarter. Accordingly, the next morning, 
Matonabbee ſent ſome of his young men in queſt 
of them, and on the fifth, they all joined us; 
when, contrary to expectation, a great number 


of other Indians were with them; in all, to the 
amount of more than forty tents. Among thoſe 


Indians, was the man who Matonabbee ſtabbed 
when we were at Clowey. With the greateſt ſub- 
miſſion he led his wife to Matonabbee's tent, ſet 
her down by his fide, and retired, without ſaying 
a word. Matonabbee took no notice of her, 
though ſhe was bathed in tears ; and by degrees, 
after reclining herſelf on her elbow for ſome time, 
ſhe lay down, and, ſobbing, ſaid + fee'd dinne, ſeed 
dinne 


ziſt. 
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188 A JOURNEY TO THE 
1771. dinne! which is, My huſband, my huſband | On 
IL, which Matonabbee told her, that if ſhe had re- 
Auguſt. ſpected him as ſuch, ſhe would not have run away 
from him; and that ſhe was at liberty to go 
where ſhe pleaſed. On which ſhe got up, with 

ſeeming reluctance, though moſt aſſuredly with a 


light heart, and returned to her former huſband's 
tent. e 
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6 0 a. 


Remarks from the Time the Women joined 1 us 
till our Arrival at the Athapuſcow Lake. 
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Several of the Indians ſi 4.11 et hod uſed by the conju- 
rors to relieve one man, who recovers.—Matonabbee 
and his crew proceed to the South Ng. Moft of the 
other Indians ſeparate, and go their reſpective ways. 
— Paſs by White Stone Lake. — Many deer killed 
merely for their ſkins. Remarks thereon, and on the 
deer, reſpecting ſeaſons and places.—Arrive at Point 
 Lake.—One of the Indians wives being ſich, is left 
behind to periſh above-ground. —Weather very bad, 
but deer plenty, —Stay ſome time at Point Lake to 
dry meat, &c.—IWinter ſet in.—Super/titious cuſtoms 
obſerved by my companions, after they had killed the 
Eſquimaus at Copper River.—A violent gale of wind 
overſets my tent and breaks my quadrant.—Some 
Copper and Dog-ribbed Indians join us. Indians 
. propoſe to o to the Athapuſcaow Country to kill 
mooſe. Leave Point Lake, and arrive at the woods 
edge. Arrive at Anawd Latte. Tranſactions 
there Remarkable inſtance of a man being cured 
S the palſey by the conjurors.—Leave Anawd Lake 
—Arrive at the great Athapuſcow Lake. 
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EVERAL of the Indians being very ill, the | 
| o | I77 I, 
conjurers, who are always the doctors, and 

pretend to perform great cures, began to try their Auf. 


{ill 
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157. {kill to effect their recovery. Here it is neceſſary 
2. 4p 

co remark, that they uſe no medicine either for 

Auguſt. internal or external complaints, but perform all 

their cures by charms. In ordinary cafes, ſuck- 

ing the part affected, blowing, and ſinging to it; 

haughing, ſpitting, and at the ſame time uttering 

2 heap of unintelligible jargon, compoſe the whole 

proceſs of cure. For ſome inward complaints ; 

ſuch as, griping in the inteſtines, difficulty of 

making water, Oc. it is very common to ſee 

thoſe jugglers blowing into the anus, or into the 

parts adjacent, till their eyes are almoſt ſtarting 

out of their heads : and this operation is per- 

formed indifferently on all, without regard either 

to age or ſex. The accumulation of ſo large 2 

quantity-of wind is at times apt to occaſion ſome 

extraordinary emotions, which are not eaſily 

ſuppreſſed by a ſick perſon; and as there is no 

vent for it but by the channel through which it 

was conveyed. thither, it ſometimes occaſions an 

odd ſcene between the doctor and his patient; 

which 1 once wantonly called an engagement, 

but for which I was afterward exceedingly ſorry, 

as it highly offended ſeveral of the Indians ; par- 

ticularly the juggler and the ſick perſon, both of 

_ - whom were men I much. eſteemed, and, except 

in that moment of levity, it had ever been no leſs 

my inclination than my intereſt to ſhew them 
every reſpect that my ſituation would admit. 

I have often admired the great pains theſe jug- 

 glers take to deceive their credulous countrymen,. 

while 
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while at the ſame time they are indefatigably i in- 
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duſtrious and perſevering in their efforts to relieve - 


them. Being naturally not very delicate, they 
frequently continue their windy proceſs ſo long, 


that I have more than once ſeen the doctor quit 


his patient with his face and breaſt in a very diſ- 
agreeable condition. However laughable this 
may appear to an European, cuſtom makes it ve- 


ry indecent, in their opinion, to turn 1 thing 


of the kind to ridicule. 
WMben a friend for whom they have a Je or 
regard is, as they ſuppoſe, dangerouſly ill, beſide 
the above methods, they have recourſe to another 
very extraordinary piece of ſuperſtition ; which 
is no leſs than that of pretending to ſwallow 
hatchets, ice-chiſſels, broad bayonets, knives, and 
the like; out of a ſuperſtitious notion that un- 
dertaking ſuch deſperate feats will have ſome in- 
Huence in appeaſing death, and procure a reſpite 
for their patient. 8 
On ſuch extraordinary ane a conjuring- 
houſe is erected, by driving the ends of four long 
ſmall ſticks, or poles, into the ground at right 
angles, ſo as to form a ſquare of four, five, fax, 
or ſeven feet, as may be required, The tops of 


the poles are tied together, and all is cloſe cover- 


ed with a tent- cloth or other ſkin, exactly in the 
ſhape of a ſmall ſquare tent, except that there is 
no Vacancy left at the top to admit the light. In 
the middle of this houſe, or tent, the patient is 


laid, and is ſoon followed by the conjurer, or 


conjurers. 


Auguſt. 
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1771. conjurers. Sometimes five or fix of them give 


— — their joint - aſſiſtance; but before they enter, they 


ſtrip themſelves quite naked, and as ſoon as they 
get into the houſe, the door being well cloſed, 


they kneel round the ſick perſon or perſons, and 


begin to ſuck and blow at the parts effected, and 
then in a very ſhort ſpace of time ſing and talk 


as if converſing with familiar ſpirits, which they 


ſay appear to them in the ſhape of different beaſts 
and birds of prey. When they have had ſufficient 
conference with thoſe neceſſary agents, orſhadows, 
as they term them, they aſk for the hatchet, bay- 
onet, or the like, which is always prepared by 


another perſon, with a long ſtring faſtened to it 


by the haft, for the convenience of hauling it up 
again after they have ſwallowed it ; for they 


very wiſely admit this to be a very neceſſary pre- 


caution, as hard and compact bodies, ſuch as iron 


and ſteel, would be very difficult to digeſt, even 
by the men who are enabled to ſwallow them. 


Beſides, as thoſe tools are in themſelves very uſe- 


ful, and not always to be procured, it would be 


very ungenerous in the conjurers to digeſt them, 


When it is known that barely ſwallowing them 


and hauling them up again is fully ſufficient to 
anſwer every purpoſe that is expected from them. 
At the time when the forty and odd tents of 


Indians joined us, one man was ſo dangeroully ill, 


that it was thought neceſſary the conjurers ſhould 


, uſe ſome of thoſe wonderful experiments for his 


—_— one of them therefore immediately, con- 
| ſented 
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ſented to ſwallow a br oad bayonet. | Accordingly, 1771. 
2 conjuring-houſe was erected in the manner N 
above deſcribed, into which the patient was con- © 
veyed, and he was ſoon followed by the conjurer, 
who, after a long preparatory diſcourſe, and the 
neceſſary conference with his familiar ſpirits, or 
madows, as they call them, advanced to the door 
and aſked for the bayonet, which was then ready «th. 
prepared, by having a firing faſtened to it, and a 
ſhort piece of wood tied to the other end of the 
ring, to prevent him from ſwallowing it. I 
.could not help obſerving that the length of the 
bit of wood was not more than the breadth of 
the bayonet : however, as it anſwered the intend- 
ed purpoſe, it did equally well as if it had been as 
long as a handfſpike. 
Though I am not ſo credulous as to believe that 
the conjurer abſolutely ſwallowed the bayonet, 
yet 1 muſt acknowledge that in the twinkling of 
an eye he conveyed it to—God knows where; 
and the ſmall piece of wood, or one exactly like 
it, was confined cloſe to his teeth. He then pa- 
raded backward and forward before the conjur- 
ing · houſe for a ſhort time, when he feigned to be 
greatly diſordered in his ſtomach and bowels ; 
and, after making many wry faces, and groaning 
moſt hideouſſy, he put his body into ſeveral di- 
ſtorted attitudes, very ſuitable to the accafion. He 
then returned to the door of the conjuring-houſe, 
and after making many ſtrong efforts to vomit, 
by the help of the firing he at length, and after 
tugging at it ſome time, produced the bayonet, 
| O which 


5 
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1771. which apparently he hauled out of his mouth, to 
E che no ſmall ſurprize of all preſent; He then 


'* Angult. 
gi looked round with an air of exultation, and 


ſtrutting into the conjuring-houſe, where he re- 
*newed hiz incantations, and continued them with- 
out intermiſſion twenty-four hours. Though 1 
was not cloſe to his elbow when he performed | 
the above feat, yet I thought myſelf near enough 
(and I can aſſure my readers I was all attention) 
to have detected him. Indeed I muſt confeſs 
that it appeared to me to be a very nice piece of 
| deception, eſpecially as it was preteen 990 2 
man quite naked. 

Not long after this light · of hand wot was 
over, ſome of the Indians aſked me what I thovght 
of it; to which I anſwered, that I was too far 

off to ſee it ſo plain as I could wiſh; which in- 
deed was no more than the ſtricteſt truth, be- 
cauſe I was not near enough to detect the decep- 
tion. 1 he ſick man, however, ſoon recovered ; 
and in a few days afterwards we left that ace 
| wad proceeded to the South Weſt. 
„W. On the ninth of Auguſt, we once more end 
1 our journey, and continued our courſe in the 
p | South Weſt quarter, generally walking about ſe- 
5 4 ven or eight miles a day, All the Indians, how- 
ever, who had been in our company, except 
twelve tents, ſtruck off different ways. As to 
myſelf, having bad ſeveral days reſt, my feet were 


completely healed, though the wow remained 
- very tender for ſome time, 


"4 


From 
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From the nineteenth to the twenty. fifth, we 1991. 


walked by the ſide of Thaye-chuck- gyed Whoie, 


'or Large Whiteſtone Lake, -which is about forty ME 


miles long from the North Eaſt to the South” 
Weſt, but of very unequal breadth. A river from 
the North Weſt fide of this lake is ſaid to run in 


a ſerpentine manner a long way to the Weſtward; 


and then tending to the Northwartl, compoſes 


the main branch of the Copper-mine River, as 
has been already mentioned; which may or may 
not be true. It is certain, however, that there 
are many rivulets, which empty themſelves into 
this lake from the South Eaſt ; but as they are all 
ſmall ſtreams, they may 5 robably .be no more 
than what is ſufficient to ſupply the conſtant de- 


creaſe occaſioned by the exhalations, which, dur- 


ing the ſhort Summer, ſo high a Northern lati- 


tude always affords. 


Deer were very plentiful the . wayz ; the 
Indians killed great numbers of them daily, mere- 


ly for the fake of their fins; and at this time of 


the year their pelts are in. good ſeaſon, and the 


hair of a proper length for clothing. 


The great deſtruction which is made of the 


deer i in thoſe parts at this ſeaſon of the year on- 


ly, is almoſt incredible; and as they are never 
known to have more than one young one at a 
time, it is wonderful they do not become ſcarce: 


but ſo far is this from being the caſe, that the old- 
eſt Northern Indian in all their tribe will affirm 
that the deer ATE AS plentiful now as s they ever have 
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1771. been; and though they are remarkably Kater 
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Dube. 


ſome years near Churchill river, yet i is ſaid, 


and with great probability of truth, that they are 


more plentiful 1 in other parts of the country than 
they were formerly. The ſcarcity or abundance 
of Theſe animals in different places at the fame 
feaſon f is cauſed, in a great meaſure, by the winds 
Which prevail for fome time before; for the deer 
are ſuppoſed by the natives to walk always in the 
direction from which the wind blows, except when 
they migrate from Eaſt to Weſt, or from Weſt to 
Eaſt, in ſearch of the oppoſite ſex, for the purpoſe 
of propagating their ſpecies. 

It requires the prime part of the ſkins of from 
eight to ten deer to make a complete ſuit of warm 
clothing for a grown perfon during the Winter; 


all of which fhould, if poſſible, be killed in che 


month of Auguſt, or early in September; for af- 
ter that time the hair is toe long, and at the ſame 


time ſo loofe i in the pelt, chat! It will drop off with 


the lighteſt i injury. 
Beſide theſe ſkins, which muſt be in the hair, 


each perſon requires ſeveral others to be drefled 
into leather, for ſtockings and ſhoes, and light 


; Summer clothing ; ſeveral more are alſo wanted 


in a parchment ſtate, to make-clerwla as they call 
it, or thongs to make netting for their ſmow-ſhoes, 
ſnares for deer, ſewing for their fledges, and, in 


fact, for every other uſe here ſtrings or lines of 
any kind are required: ſo that each perſon, on an 


average, * in the courſe of a year, upwards 
| of 
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of twenty deer ſkins in clothing and other dome- 1771. 
ic uſes, excluſive of tent cloths, bags, and many 


other things which it is impoſſible to remember, 


and unneceſſary to enumerate. 

All ſkins for the above-mentioned purpoſes 
are, if poſſible, procured between the beginning 
of Auguſt and the middle of October; for when 
the rutting ſeaſon is over, and the Winter ſets, i1 in, 
the deer-ſkins are not only very thin, but in ge- 
neral full of worms and warbles; which render 


them of little uſe, unleſs it be to cut into fine 
_ thongs, of which they make fiſhing-nets, and nets 


for the heels and toes of their ſnow-ſhoes. In- 
deed the chief uſe that is made of them in Win- 
ter is for the purpoſe of food; and really when 
the hair is properly taken off, and all the warbles 
are ſqueezed out, if they are well- boiled, they are 
far from being difagreeable. The Indians, how- 
ever, never could perſuade me to eat the warbles, 
of which ſome of them are remarkably fond, par- 
ticularly the children. They are always eaten 


raw and alive, out of the ſkin; and are ſaid, by 


thoſe who like them, to be as fine as gooſeberries. 
But the very idea of eating ſuch things, excluſive 


of their appearance, (many of them being as 


large as the firſt Joint of the little finger,) was 


quite ſufficient to give me an unalterable diſguſt; 


to ſuch a repaſt; and when I acknowledge that 
the warbles out of the deers backs, and the do- 
meſtie lice, were the only two things I ever ſaw 


my penn eat, of Which! could not, or did 


not, 
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1771. not partake, I truſt I ſhall not be reckoned over- 
" — delicate i in my appetite. _ _ 

Anza. © The month of October i is the rutting ſeaſon 
with the deer in thoſe parts, and after the time of 
their courtſhip is over, the bucks ſeparate from 
the does; the former proceed to the Weſtward, 
to take ſhelter 1 in the woods during the Winter, 
and the latter keep out in the barren ground the 
whole year. This, though a general rule, is not 
without ſome exceptions; for | have frequently 
ſeen many. does in the woods, though they bore 
no proportion to the number of bucks. This rule, 
therefore, only ſtands good reſpecting the deer 
to the North of Churchill River; for the deer 
to the Southward live promiſcuouſſy among the 
woods, as well as in the plains, and along the 

banks of rivers, lakes, Ne. the whole year. 
I) he old buck's horns are very large, with ma- 
ny branches, and always drop off in the month 
of November, which is about the time they begin 
to approach the woods. This is undoubtedly 
wiſely ordered by Providence, the better to ena- 
ble them to eſcape from their enemies through 
the woods ; ; Otherwiſe they would become an ea- 
3 prey to wolves and other beaſts, and be liable 
to get entangled among the trees, even in rang- 
ing about in ſearch of food. The fame opinion 
way probably be admitted of the Southern deer, 
: which always reſide among the woods; but the 
Northern.deer, though by far the ſmalleſt in this 
country, have much the largeſt horns, and the 
branches are ſo long, and at the ſame time ſpread 
; | "6 
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fo wide, as to make them more liable to be en- 
tangled among the under-woods, than any other 
ſpecies of deer that I have noticed. The young 


bucks in thoſe parts do not ſhed their horns ſo 
ſoon as the old ones: I have frequently ſeen them 


killed at or near Chriſtmas, and could diſcover 


no appearance of their horns being looſe. The 


does do not ſhed their horns till the Summer ; fo 
that when the buck's horns are ready to drop off, 
the horns of the does are all hairy, and Wir 626k 
come to their full growth. 

The deer in thoſe parts are mri) in motion 


from Eaſt to Weſt, or from Weſt to Eaft, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon, or the prevailing winds; and 


that is the principal reaſon why the Northern In- 


dians are always ſhifting their ſtation. From 


November till May, the bucks continue to the 


Weſtward, among the woods, when their horns 


begin to ſprout ; after which they proceed on 


to the Eaſtward, to the barren grounds; and the 


does that have been on the barren ground all the 


Winter, are taught by inſtin& to advance to the 


Weſtward to. meet them, in order to propagate 
their ſpecies. Immediately after the rutting ſea- 
ſon, is over, they ſeparate, as hath been mention- 


ed above. The old vulgar ſaying, ſo generally 


received among the lower claſs of people in Eng- 
land, concerning the bucks ſhedding their yards, 
or more properly the glands of the penis, yearly, 


whether it be true in England or not, is certainly 


not true in any of the countries bordering on 
„„ 1 e 8 


had. 
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A JOURNEY TO TEE 
1771. Hudſon's Bay. A long reſidence among the In- 


| _ 1 dians has enabled me to confirm this aſſertion 
APY 


with great confidence; as I have ſeen deer killed 
every day throughout the year; and when | 


have mentioned this circumſtance to the Indians, 


either Northern or Southern, they always aflured 
m6 that they never obſerved any ſuch ſymptoms. 
With equal truth I can aſſert, and that from 


ocular demonſtration, that the animal which is 


called the Alpine Hare in Hudſon's Bay, actually 
undergoes ſomething ſimilar to that which is yul- 
garly aſcribed to the Engliſh deer. I have ſeen 
and handled ſeveral of them, who had been kill- 
ed juſt after they had coupled in the Spring, 
with the peniſer hanging out, dried up, and ſhri- 
velled, like the navel-ſtring of young animals; 


and on examination I always found a paſlage 
through them for the urine to paſs. I have 
thought proper to give this remark a place in my 
Journal, becauſe, in all probability, it is not gene- 
rally known, even to thoſe gentlemen who have 
made natural hiſtory their chief ſtudy; and if 
their reſearches are of any real utility to mankind, 


it is ſurely to be regretted that Providence 


_ ſhould have placed the greateſt part of them too 


remote from want to be obliged to travel for 
ocular proofs of what they aſſert in their publica- 


tions; they are therefore wiſely content to ſtay 
at home, and enjoy the bleſſings with which they 


are endowed, reſting ſatisfied to collect ſuch in- 


7 formation for their own ne, and the 


grati. 
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gratification of the public, as thoſe who are ne- 1771. 
ceſſitated to be travellers are able or willing to www 
give them. It is true, and I am ſorry it is fo, Wu. 
that I come under the latter deſcription ; but 
hope I have not, or ſhall not, in the courſe of this 
Journal, advance any thing that will not ſtand 
the teſt of experiment, and the fkill of * moſt 
competent judges. 
After leaving White Stone 0 weddntinndd 
our courſe in the South Weſt quarter, ſeldom 
walking more than twelve miles a day, an fre- 
quently not half that diſtance, | 
On the third of September, we arrived at a fl., 
ſmall river belonging to Point Lake, but the wea- * 
ther at this time proved fo boiſterous, and there 
was ſo much rain, ſnow, and froſt, alternately, 
that we were obliged to wait ſeveral days before 
we could croſs it in our canoes ; and the water 
was too deep, and the current too rapid, to at- 
tempt fording it. During this interruption, 
however, our time was not entirely loſt, as deer 
were ſo plentiful that the Indians killed numbers 
of them, as well for the ſake of their ſkins, as 
for their fleſh, which was at preſent in excellent 
order, and the ſkins in proper ſeaſon for the ſun- 
dry uſes for which they are deſtined. 
In the afternoon of the ſeventh, the weather th. 
became fine and moderate, when we all were 
ferried acroſs the river; and the next morning 
ſhaped our courſe to the South Weſt, by the ſide 
of a * After three days] journey, which 
only 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 
only conſiſted of about eighteen miles, we came 
to a few {mall ſerubby woods, which were the 
firſt that we had ſeen from the twenty-fifth of 
May, except thoſe. we had S pan at *the Cop- 
per-mine River. | 

One of the Indian's wives, ko for ſome time 
had: been in a conſumption, had for a few days 
paſt become ſo weak as to be incapable of travel. 
ling, which, among thoſe people, is the moſt de- 
plorable ſtate to which a human being can pofli: 
bly be brought. Whether ſhe had been given - 


over by the doctors, or that it was for want of 


friends among them, I cannot tell, but certain it 


is, that no expedients were taken for her recove- 
ry; ſo that, without much ceremony, the was 


left unaſſiſted, to periſh above-ground.” 


Though this was the firſt inſtance. of the kind 


1 had ſeen, it is the common, and indeed the con- 


ſtant practice of thoſe Indians; for when a grown 


| perſon is ſo ill, eſpecially in the Summer, as not. 


to be able to walk, and too heavy to be carried, 


they ſay it is better to leave one who is paſt reco- 


very, than for the whole family to ſit down by 


them and ſtarve to death; well knowing that they 
cannot be of any ſervice to the afflicted. On thoſe 
occaſions, therefore, the friends or relations of the 


fick generally leave them ſome victuals and wa- 
ter; and, if the ſituation of the place will afford 


it, a little firing. When thoſe articles are 


provided, the perſon to be left is acquainted 
with che road which the others iatend to go; 


0 


and 


and chen, after covering them well up with deer 1771. 
Kins, Oc. they take weir leave, and walk away ——— 
crying. ; September. 
Sometimes perſons thus left, recover; and 
come up with their friends, or wander about till 
they meet with other Indians, whom they accom- 
pany till they again join their relations. Inſtan- 
ces of this kind are ſeldom known. The poor 
woman above mentioned, however, came up with 
us three ſeveral times, after having been left in 
the manner deſcribed. At. length, poor crea- 
ture! | ſhe dropt behind, and no one attempted to 
go back in ſearch of her. | 
A cuſtom apparently. ſo unnatural is N 
not to be found among any other of the human 
race: if properly conſidered, however, it may 
with juſtice be aſcribed to neceſſity and ſelf. pre- 
ſervation, rather than to the want of humanity 
and ſocial feeling, which ought to be the charac- 
teriſtic of men, as the nobleſt part of the creati- 
on. Neceſſity, added to national cuſtom, contri- 
butes principally to make ſcenes of this kind leſs 
ſhocking to thoſe people, than they muſt appear 
to the more civilized part of mankind. 

During the early part of September, the wea- 
ther was in general cold, with much fleet and 
ſnow z which ſeemed to promiſe that the Winter 

would ſet in early. Deer at this time being very 
plentiful, and the few woods we met with afford- 
ing tent-poles and firing, the Indians propoſed to 
remain . we were ſome time, in order to 
N . . dreſs 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


; dreſs ſkins, and provide our Winter clothing; 
ekt alſo to make fnow-ſhoes and temporary ſledges, 


as well as to prepare a large quantity of dried 
meat and fat to carry with us; for by the ac- 
counts of the Indians, they have always experi- 


' enced a great ſcarcity of deer, and every other 


28th. 


* were employed always as cooks till we join- 


kind of game, in the direction they propoſed we 
el go when we left Point Lake. bh 
Toward the middle of the month, the weather 
became quite mild and open, and continued ſo 
till the end of it; but there was ſo much con- 
Kant and inceſſant rain, that it rotted maſt of our 
tents. On the twenty. eighth, however, the wind 
ſettled in the North Weſt quarter, when the wea- 
ther grew fo cold, that by the thirtieth all the 


| ponds, lakes, and other ſtanding waters, were 


frozen over ſo hard that we were enabled to croſs 


them on the ice without danger. 


Among the various ſuperſtitious cuſtoms of 
thoſe people, it is worth remarking, and ought 
to have been mentioned it its proper place, that 
immediately after my companions had killed the 


| Efquimanx at the Copper River, they confidered 


themſelves in a fate of uncleanneſs, which induc- 
ed them to practife ſome very curious and un- 
uſual ceremonies. In the firſt place, all who 
were abſolutely concerned in the murder were 
prohibited from cooking any kind of victuals, 
either for themſelves or others. As luckily there 
were two in company who had not ſhed blood, 


ed 


Ty 
ö 
3 
<. 
> * 
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ed che women. * This cireumtance was exceet- 


— 
ingly favourable on my ſide; for had there been 


no perſons of the above deſcription in company, 
that taſk, I was told, would have fallen on me; 
which would have been no leſs fatiguing and trou- 
bleſome, than humiliating and vexatious. 

When the victuals were cooked, all the murde. 
Ters took a kind of red earth, or oker, and paint- 
ed all the ſpace between the noſe and chin, as well 
as the greater part of their cheeks, almaſt to the 
ears, before they would taſte a bit, and would not 
drink out of any other diſh, or fmoke out of any 
other pipe, but their own; and none of the 
Others ſeemed willing to drink or ſmoke out of 
theirs. | 
We had no ſooner Sona: the women, at our 
return from the expedition, than there ſeemed to 
be an univerſal fpirit of emulation among them, 
vying who ſhould firſt make a fuit of ornaments 
for their huſbands, which conſiſted of bracelets for 


the wrifts, and a band for the forehead, compoſ- 


ed of porcupine quills and mooſe. n e 
1 on leather. 

The cuſtom of painting the mouth and part of 
the cheeks before each meal, and drinking and 
ſmoking out of their own utenſils, was ſtrictly 
and invariable obſerved, till the Winter began to 
ſet in; and during the whole of that time they 
would never kiſs any of their wives or children. 
They refrained alſo from eating many parts of 


the deer and other animals, particulirly the head, 


entrails, 
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September, 


A JOURNEY TO THE 
entrails, and blood; and during their unclean- 
neſs, - their victuals were never ſodden in water, 
but dried in the ſun, eaten quite raw, or broil- 
ed, when.a * fit for the purpoſe could be pro- 


cured. 


When the time arrived that was to put an end 
to theſe ceremonies, the men, without a female 
being preſent, made a fire at ſome diſtance from 
the tents, into which they threw all their orna- 
ments, pipe- ſtems, and diſhes, which were ſoon 


conſumed to aſlies; after which a feaſt was pre- 
pared, conſiſting of ſuch articles as they had long 


been prohibited from eating; and when all was 


cover, each man was at liberty to eat, drink, and 


October. 


Sth. 


ſmoke as he pleaſed; and alſo to kiſs his wives 


and children at diſcretion, which they ſeemed to 


do with more raptures than I had ever known 
them do it either before or ſince. 
October came in very roughly, attended with 


heavy falls of ſnow, and much drift. On the 
ſixth at night, a heavy gale of wind from the 


North Weſt put us in great diſorder; for though 


the few woods we paſſed had furniſhed us with 


tent - poles and fewel, yet they did not afford us 


the leaſt ſhelter whatever. The wind blew with 
ſuch violence, that in ſpite of all our endeavours, 


it overſet ſeveral of the tents, and mine, among 


the reſt, ſhared: the diſaſter, which I cannot ſuffi- 


ciently lament, as the but-ends of the weather 
tent-poles fell on the quadrant, and though it was 


in a ſtrong en en two of the bubbles, the 


index, 


- 
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index, and ſeveral other parts were broken, 1771. 
which rendered it entirely uſeleſs. This being the Cakes, 
caſe, I did not think it worth carriage, but broke 
it to pieces, and gave the braſs. work to the Indi- 
ans, who cut it into ſmall lumps; and made uſe of 
it inſtead of ball. 

On the twenty-third of October, ſeviirul Cop- 23d. 


per and a few Dog: ribbed Indians came to our 


'tents laden with furrs which they ſold to ſome 
of my crew for ſuch iroh-work as they had to 
give in exchange. This vilit, I afterwards found, 
was by appointment of the Copper Indians whom 


we had ſeen at Congecathawhachaga, and who, 
in their way to us, had met the Dog-ribbed Indi- 


ans, who were alſo glad of fo favourable an op- 
portunity of purchaſing ſome of thoſe valuable 
articles, though at a very extravagant price: for 
one of the Indians in my company, though not 
properly of my party, got no leſs than forty 
'beaver ſkins, and ſixty martins, for one piece of 
iron which he had ſtole when he was laſt at the 


Fort“. 


One of thoſe e bad about ir beaver 


bee an old ___ but one of the other Indians 
| ſeized 


* The piece of iron above mentioned was the coulter of a new-faſhioned 
plough, invented by Captain John Fowler, late Governor at Churchill 
River, with which he had a large piece of ground ploughed, and after- 
wards. ſowed with.oats: but the part being nothing but a hot burning 


fand, like the Spaniſh lines at Gibraltar, the ſucceſs may eaſily be gue 


ed; 8 was, chat it did not produce a ſingle * 


| FH with which he intended to pay Matonab- _ 
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A TOURNEY TO THE | 


ſeized the whole, notwithſtanding he knew it te 
be in fact Matonabbee's property. "This treat- 
ment, together with many other inſults, which 
be had received during my abode with him, made 


kim renew his old reſolution of leaving his own 


country, and going to reſide with the Athapuſ- 
cow Indians. 7 
As the moſt intereſting part of my journey was 
now over, I did not think it neceflary to interfere 
in his private affairs; and therefore did not en- 
deavour to influence him either one way or the 


other: out of complaiſance, therefore rather than 


any ching cle, I told him, that I thought ſuch 


behaviour very uncourteous, eſpecially in a man 
of his rank and dignity. As to the reaſon of his 


determination, I did not think it worth while to 
enquire into it; but, by his diſcourſe with the 


Other Indians, 1 ſoon underſtood that they all in- 


tended to make an excurſion into the country of 


the Athapuſcow Indians, in order to kill mooſe 
and beaver. The former of thoſe animals are ne- 
ver found in the Northern Indian territories ; 


and the latter are ſo ſcarce in thoſe Northern 


parts, that during the whole Winter of one thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy, I did not ſee 
more than two beaver houſes. Martins are alſo 


ſcarce in thoſe parts; for during the above peri- 
od, I do not think that more than ſix or eight 
were killed by all the Indians i in my compat ny. 


| * 8 final number, among ſo many 


PO 
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| people, may with great truth be attributed to the 1771. 
indolence of the Indians, and the wandering life 


which they lead, rather than to the great ſcarcity 
of the martins. It is true, that our moving ſo 
frequently from place to place, did at times make 
it not an object worth while to build traps ; but 


had they taken the advantage of all favourable 


opportunities, and been poſſeſſed of half the in- 
duſtry of the Company's ſervants in the Bay, 
they might with great eaſe have caught as many 


hundreds, if not ſome thouſands; and when we 
conſider the extent of ground which we walked. 


over in that time, ſuch a number would not have 


been any proof of the martins being very plen- 


tiful. 


foxes, and otters, are the chief furrs to be met 
with in thoſe parts, and few of the Northern In- 


dians chuſe to kill either the wolf or the quique- 
hatch, under a notion that they are ſomething 


more than common animals. Indeed, I have 


E known ſome of them ſo bigotted to this opinion, 
that having by chance killed a quiquehatch by a . 


gun which had been ſet for a fox, they had left it 
where it was killed, and would not take off its 
ſkin. Notwithſtanding this filly notion, which 
is too frequently to be obſerved among thoſe 


people, it generally happens that there are ſome. 


in every gang who are leſs ſcrupulous, ſo that 
none of thoſe furrs are ever left to rot ; and even 
thoſe who make a point of not killing the ani- 

18 . mals 


2. 


Except a few martins; wolves, quiquehatches, 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


mals themſelves, are ready to receive their ſkins 


8 from other Indians, and N them to the Fort 


for trade. : 


By the thirtieth of Oaober, all our pink, 
| dds; and temporary ledges, being com- 
pleted, we once more began to prepare for mov- 
ing; and on the following day ſet out, and walk- 


ed five or fix miles to the Southward. 


From the firſt to the fifth of November we 
walked on the 1ce of a large lake, which, though | 
very conſiderable both in length and breadth, is 
not diſtinguiſhed by any general name; on 
which account I gave it the name of No vide 
Lake. On the South ſide of this lake we found 
ſome wood, which was very acceptable, being 
the firſt that we had ſeen ſince we left . | 


| Lake. 


- No Name Lake is about fifty miles wag from 


North to South, and, according to the account 


of the Indians, is thirty-five miles wide from 
Faſt to Welt. lt is ſaid to abound with fine fiſh; 
but the weather at the time we crofled it was ſo 


cold, as to render it impoſſi ble to ſit on the ice 


any length of time to angle. A few exceedingly 
fine trout, and ſome very large Pike, however, 


were caught by my companions. / 


When we arrived on the South fide of hs 
above lake, we ſhaped our courſe to the South 


Weſt; and though the weather was in general 


very cold, yet as we every night found tufts of 


NORTHERN OCEAN. 


wood, in which we could pitch our tents, we 1771. 
——ů— 
November. 


were enabled to make a better defence againſt the 
weather, than we had had it in our power to do 
for ſome time paſt. | 


On the tenth of November, we arrived at the 


edge of the main woods; at which time the 
Indians began to make proper ſledges, ſome ſnow- 


ſhoes, c. after which we proceeded again to 
the South Weſt. But deer and all other kinds 
of game were ſo ſcarce the whole way, that, ex- 


cept a few partridges, nothing was killed by any 
in company: we had, nevertheleſs, plenty of 


the proviſion which had been prepared at Point ; 


Lake. 


On the twentieth of the ſame month, we ar- 


rived at Anaw'd Whoie, or the Indian Lake. 
In our way we croſſed part of Methy Lake, and 
walked near eighty miles on a ſmall river belong- 
ing to it, which empties itſelf into the Great 


Athapuſcow Lake“. While we were walking 
on the above little river, the Indians ſet fiſhing-- 


nets under the ice every night ; but their labour 
was attended with fo little ſucceſs, that all they 
caught ſerved only as a delicacy, or to make a 
little change in our diet; for the quantity was too 
trifling to occaſion any conſiderable N of our 
other proviſions. 
Anaw'd Lake, though ſo ſmall as not to exceed 
twenty min wide in the broadeſt part, is cele- 


Pg: 1 brated 


* The courſe of this river is nearly South Weſt. 
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November 


A JOURNEY THE 
brated by the natives for abounding with plenty 
of fiſh during the Winter ; accordingly the Indi- 
ans ſet all their nets, which were not a few, and 
met with ſuch ſucceſs, that in about ten days the 
roes only were as much as all che women could 
haul after them. 


Tittimeg and barble, with a few ſmall vike, 


were the only fiſh caught at this part; the roes of 
. - which, particularly thoſe of the tittimeg, are more 


eſteemed by the Northern Indians, to take with 


them on a journey, than the fiſh itſelf; for about 


two pounds weight of theſe roes, when well bruiſ- 


ed, will make near four gallons of broth, as thick 


as common burgoe; and if properly managed, 


will be as white as rite, which makes it very 


pleaſing to the e and no leſs een to the 
* 


The land t this lake is very hilly, though | 


not mountainous, and chiefly conſiſts of rocks 


-and looſe ſtones; there muſt, however, be a ſmall 


portion of ſoil on the ſurface, as it is in moſt parts 
well clothed with tall poplars, pines, fir, and 


birch; particularly in the vallies, where the po- 


plars, pine, and birch ſeem to thrive beſt ; but 


the firs were as large, and in as flouriſhing a ſtate, 
on the very ſummit of the hills, as in ee 


part. 


Rabbits were here ſo nn natticularly: on 
the South and South Eaſt fide of the lake, that 
ſeveral of the Indians caught twenty or thirty in 


A * wth ſnares ; and the woos -partridges 


were | 
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were ſo numerous in the fir trees, and ſo tame, 
that I have known an Indian kill near twenty of 


them in a day with his bow and arrows. The 
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November. 


Northern Indians call this ſpecies of the partridge 


Day; and though their fleſh is generally very 
black and bitter, occaſioned by their feeding on 


the bruſh of the fir tree, yet they make a variety, 


or change of diet, and are thought exceedingly 
good, particularly by the natives, who, though 
capable of living ſo hard, and at times eating ve- 
ry ungrateful food, are nevertheleſs as fond of 
variety as any people whom I ever ſaw ; and will 


go as great lengths, according to their circumſtan- 


ces, to gratify their palates, as the greateſt epi- 
cure in England. As a proof of this aſſertion, I 
have frequently known Matonabbee, and others 
- who could afford it, for the fake of variety only, 
ſend ſome of their young men to kill a few par- 
tridges at the expence of more ammunition than 
would have killed deer ſufficient to have main» 
tained their families many days; whereas the par- 
tridges were always eaten up at one meal: and to 
heighten the luxury on theſe occaſions, the par- 
tridges are boiled in a kettle of ſheer fat, which it 
muſt be allowed renders them beyond all deſcrip- 
tion finer flavoured than when boiled in water or 
common broth, I have alſo eat deer-ſkins boil- 
ed in fat, which were exceedingly good. 
As during our ſtay at Anaw'd Lake ſeveral of 


| _ the Indians, were ſickly, the doors undertook 


to adminiſter relief; particularly to one man, who 
„ | i | had 
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A A JOURNEY TO THE 
had been hauled on a fledge by his brother for 


two months. His diſorder was the dead palſey, 
November. Fhich affected one fide, from the crown of his 
| head to the ſole of his foot. Beſides this dreadful 


- diſorder, he had ſome inward complaints, with a 
total loſs of appetite z ſo that he was reduced to 
à mere ſkeleton, and ſo weak as to be ſcarcely ca- 


_  pable of ſpeaking. In this deplorable condition, 


he was laid in the center of a large conjuring- 


houſe, made much after the manner as that which 
bas been already deſcribed. - And that nothing 
might be wanting toward his recovery, the ſame 


man who deceived me in ſwallowing a bayonet 
in the Summer, now offered to. ſwallow a large 


_. pieceof board, about the ſize of a barrel-ſtave, in 
order to effect his recovery. The piece of board 
was prepared by another man, and painted ac- 
cording to the direction of the juggler, with a 
rude repreſentation of ſome beaſt of, prey on 
one fide, and on the reverſe was painted, ac- 


cording to their rude method, a reſemblance of 
the ſky. | 


Without entering into a long detail of hey pre- 


wy paratiohs for this feat, I ſhall at once proceed to 
| obſerve; that after the conjurer had held the ne- 
. ceffary conference with his inviſible ſpirits, or 


* 


+ ſhadows, he aſked if I was preſent; for he had 


heard of my ſaying that I did not ſee him ſwal. 


low the bayonet fair: and on being anſwered in 
the affirmative, he deſired me to come nearer; 


on which the mob made a lane for me to paſs, 


Mo | | 5 and 
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Pers [ advanced cloſe to 8 PR him 1771. 
ſtanding at the V eee door a2 as ed as POE. if 
he was born. | 9 
When the piece of vents was ee to wins 
wo propoſed at firſt only to ſhove . one-third of it 
down his throat, and then walk round the com- 
. pany afterward-'to ſhove down another third; 
and ſo proceed till he had ſwallowed the W 
except a ſmall piece of the end, which was left be- 
| hind to haul it up again. When he put it to his 
mouth it apparently ſlipped down his throat like 
lightning, and only left about three inches ſtick- 
ing without his lips; after walking backwards 
and forwards three times, he hauled it up again, 
and ran into the conjuring-houſe with great pre- 
cipitation. This he did to all appearance with 
great eaſe and compoſure; and notwithſtanding 
I was all attention on the occaſion, I could not 
detect the deceit; and as to the reality of its be- 
ing a piece of wood that he pretended to ſwal- 
low, there ls not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of it, 
For J had it in my hand, both defore and immedi- 
- ately after the ceremony. | 
To prevent a variety of opinions on atliinivoca- 
| ſhows and to leſſen the apparent magnitude of the 
miracle, as well as to give ſome colour to my 
ſcepticiſm, which might otherwiſe perhaps appear 
ridiculous, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that this feat 
was performed in a dark and exceſſively cold 
night; and although there was a large fire at 
. — which ba. a n light, yet 
- there 
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1771. there was great room for colluſion : for though 


the conjurer himſelf was quite naked, there were 
" ſeveral of his fraternity well-clothed, who attend- 
ed him very cloſe during the time of his attempt- 


ing to ſwallow the board, as s well as at th time _ 
his hauling it up again. 


For theſe reaſons it is e 4 to e 
that on the day preceding the performance of this 
piece of deception, in one of my hunting excur- 


fions, I accidentally came acroſs the conjurer as 


he was fitting under a buſh, ſeveral miles from 


the tents, where he was buſily employed ſhaping 


a piece of wood exactly like that part which ſtuck 
out of his mouth after he had pretended to ſwal- 
low the remainder of the piece. The ſhape of 


the piece which I ſaw him making was this, N; 


which exactly reſembled the forked end of the main 
piece, the ſhape of which was this, [- 1 E . 


So that when his attendants had concealed the 
main piece, it was eaſy for him to ſtick the ſmall 


point into his mouth, as it was reduced at the 
fmall end to a proper ſize for the purpoſe. 
Similar proofs may eaſily be urged againſt his 


{ſwallowing the -bayonet in the Summer, as no 
perſon leſs ignorant than themſelves can poſſibly 
place any belief in the reality of thoſe feats; yet 
on the whole, they muſt be allowed à conſidera- 
dle ſhare of dexterity in the performance of thoſe 


tricks, and a wonderful deal of perſeverance in 


what they do for the relief of thoſe whom * 
8 undertake to cure. 


Not 
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Not long after the above performance bad taken 1771. 
e ſome of the Indians began to aſk me what ——— 


I thought of it. As I could not have any plea * 
for ſaying that I was far off, and at the fame time 
not earing to affront them by hinting my ſuſpici- 
ons of the deceit, I was ſame time at a loſs for an 
anſwer : I urged, however, the impoſlibility of a 
man's ſwallowing a piece of wood, that was not 
only much longer than his whole back, but near- 
ly twice as broad as he could extend his mouth. 
On which ſome of them laughed at my ignorance, 
as they were pleaſed to call it; and ſaid, that the 
ſpirits in waiting ſwallowed, or otherwiſe conceal- 
ed, the ftick, and only left the forked end appa- 
rently ſticking out of the conjurer's mouth. My 
guide, Matonabbee, with all his other good ſenſe, 
was ſo bigotted to the reality of thoſe performan- 
ces, that he aſſured me in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
he had ſeen a man, who was them in company, 
ſwallow a child's cradle, with as much eaſe as he 
could fold up a piece of paper, and put it into his 


5 mouth; and that when he hauled it up again, 


not the mark of a tooth, or of any rü was 

to be diſcovered about it. 
This ſtory ſo far exceeded the feats which I had 
ſeen with the bayonet and board, that, for the 
fake of keeping up the farce, I began to be very 
inquiſitive about the ſpirits which appear to them 
on thoſe occaſions, and their form; when | was 
told that they appeared in various ſhapes, for al- 
moſt every * had __ n. attendant; 
but 
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Worember: 


- faid, generally appeared to him in the ſhape of a 
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but-that the ſpirit which attended the man who 
pretended to ſwallow the piece of wood, they 


cloud. This I thought very a- propos to the pre- 
ſent occaſion; and I 'muſt confeſs that I never 
had fo thick a cloud thrown before my eyes be 
fore or ſince; and had it not been by accident, 


that I faw him make a counterpart to the piece of 
wood faid to be ſwallowed, I ſhould have been 


Mill at a loſs how to account for ſo extraordinary 


a piece of deception, performed by a man who 
Was entirely naked. | | | 


As ſoon as our conjurer had ated the Aber 


feat, and entered the conjuring-houſe as already 


mentioned, five other men and an old woman, 

all of whom were great profeſſors of that art, 

fſtripped themſelves quite naked and followed ; 
bim, when they ſoon began to ſuck, blow, ling, 1 


and dance, round the poor paralytic; and conti- 


nued ſo to do for three days and four nights, be 
without taking the leaſt reſt or refreſhment, not 


even ſo much as a drop of water. When theſe 


poor deluding and deluded people came out of 


the conjuring-houſe, their mouths were ſo parch- 


ed with thirſt as to be quite black, and their 


' throats ſo ſore, that they were ſcarcely able to 


articulate a lingle word, except thoſe that d 


for yes and no in their language. 


After ſo long an abſtinence they were As care- 


ful not to eat or drink too much at one time, 
particularly for the n day; and indeed ſome of 


them. 


= 
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poor man they had been endeavouring to relieve. 
But great part of this was feigned ; for they lay 
on their backs with their eyes fixed, as if in the 


agonies of death, and were treated like, young 
children; one perſon ſat conſtantly by them, moi- 


ſtening their mouths with fat, and now and then 
giving them a drop of water. At other times a 
ſmall bit of meat was put into their mouths, or 
a pipe held for them to ſmoke. This farce only 
laſted for the firſt day; after which they ſeemed 


to be perfectly well, except the hoarſeneſs, which 
continued for: a conſiderable time afterwards. 


And it is truly wonderful, though the ſtricteſt 
truth, that when the poor ſick man was taken 
from the conjuring-houſe, he had not only reco- 
vered his appetite to an amazing. degree, but was 
able to move all the fingers and toes of the ſide 
that had been ſo long dead. In three weeks he 
| recovered ſo far as to be capable of walking, and 
at the end of fix weeks went a hunting for his 


family. He was one of the perſons * particular. - 


ly engaged to provide for me during my journey; 
and after his recovery from this dreadful - diſor- 
der, accompanied me back to Prince of Wales's 


Fort in June one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


ſeventy- two; and ſince that time he has frequent- 


| _ viſited the nne en he never had a. 


N 


* His x name was Colrabyagh, wha aan Indian name for the Rock 
Partridge: 
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healthy look afterwards, and at times ſeemed 
troubled with a nervous complaint. It may be 
added, that he had been formerly of a remarka- 
ble lively diſpoſition ; but after his laſt illneſs he 


always appeared thoughtful, ſometimes gloomy, 


and, in fact, the diſorder ſeemed to have changed 
his whole nature; for before that dreadful para- 
lytic ſtroke, he was diſtinguiſhed for his good - 


nature and benevolent diſpoſition ; was entirely 


free from every appearance of avarice; and the 


whole of his wiſhes ſeemed confined within the 


narrow limits of poſſeſſing as many goods as were 
abſoiutely neceſſary, with his own induſtry, to 
enable him to ſupport his family from ſeaſon to 
ſeaſon ; but after this event, he was the moſt 
fractious, quarrelſome, mne. — covet« 
ous wretch alive. 

Though the ordinary trick of theſe conjurers 
may be eaſily detected, and juſtly exploded, being 


no more than the tricks of common jugglers, yet 


the apparent good effect of their labours on the 
ſick and diſeaſed is not ſo eafily accounted for. 
Perhaps the implicit confidence placed in them by 
the fick may, at times, leave the mind ſo perfect 
ly at reſt, as to cauſe the diſorder to take a favou · 

rable turn; and a few ſucceſsful caſes are quite 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the doctor's character and 


reputation: But how this conſideration could 


leave it to be accounted for by others. 


operate in the caſe I have juſt mentioned I am at 
aloſs to ſay ; ſuch, however, was the fact, and 1 


1 
[1 
* 
When 
: 
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When theſe jugglers take a diſlike to, and 
threaten a ſecret revenge on any perſon, it often 
proves fatal to that perſon; as, from a firm be- 
Hef that the conjurer has power over his life, he 
permits the very thoughts of it to prey on his 


ſpirits, till by degrees is brings on a diſorder 


which puts an end to his exiſtence*: and ſome- 
times 


* As a wc of this, Matonabbee, (who always thought me poſſeſſed of 
this art,) on his arrival at Prince of Wales's Fort in the Winter of 1778, 
informed me, that a man whom I had never ſeen but once, had treated him 
in fuch a manner that he was afraid of his life; in conſequence of which 
he preſſed me very much to kill him, though I was then ſeveral hundreds 
of miles diſtant; On which, to pleaſe this great man to whom I owed fo 
much, and not expecting that any harm could poſſibly ariſe from it, I 
drewa rough ſketch of two human figures on a piece of paper, in the atti- 
tude of wreſtling : in the hand of one of them, I drew the figure of a bay- 
onet pointing to the breaſt of the other. This is me, ſaid I to Matonab- 
dee, pointing to the figure which was holding the bayonet; and the other, 
is your enemy. Oppoſite to thoſe figures I drew a pine-tree, over which 
Y placed a large human eye, and out of the tree projected a human hand. 
This paper I gave to Matonabbee, with inſtructions to make it as public- 
ly known as poſſible. Sure enough, the following year, when he came in 
to trade, he informed me that the man was dead, though at that time he 
was not leſs than three hundred miles from Prince of Wales's Fort. He 
aſſured me that the man was in perfect health when he heard of my deſign 
againſt him; but almoſt immediately afterwards became quite gloomy, 
and refuſing all kind of ſuſtenance, in a very few days died. After this I 
was frequently applied to on the fame account, both by Matonabbee and 
other leading Indians, but never thought proper to comply with their 
requeſts; by which means I not only preſerved the credit I gained on the 


firſt attempt, but always kept them in awe, and in ſome degree of reſpecrt 


and obedience to me. In fact, ſtrange as it may appear, it is almoſt abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that the chiefs at this place ſhould profeſs ſomething a 


little ſupernatural, to be able to deal with thoſe people. The circum- | 


ſtance here recorded is a fact well known to Mr. William Jefferſon, 
who ſucceeded me at Churchill Factory, as well as to all the officers and 
many of the commori men who were at Prince of Wales's Fort at the 
time. 
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1771, times a threat of this kind cauſes the death of 2 
om Pan whole family ; and that without any blood being 
ſhed, or the leaſt apparent moleſtation Tell” of- 
fered to any of the parties. ber 
Having dried as many fiſh and fiſh-roes as we 
could conveniently take with us, we once more 
packed up our ſtores, and, on the firſt day of De- 
December. | 2 
1ſt. cember, ſet out, and continued our courſe to the 
South Weſt, leaving Anaw'd Lake on the South 
Weſt. Several of the Indians being out of or, 
we made but ſhort days journies. 
From the firſt to the thirteenth, we ealibed 
along a courſe of ſmall lakes, joined to each other 
by ſmall rivers, or creeks, that have communica- 
tion with Anaw'd Lake. | 
In our. way we caught daily a few-fiſh by ang- 
ling, and faw many beaver houſes; but theſe 
were generally in ſo difficult a ſituation, and had 
ſo many ſtones in the compoſition of them, that 
the Indians killed but few, and that at a great 
expence of labour and tools. 
„b. On the thirteenth, one of the Indians killed 
two deer, which were the firſt that we had ſeen 
ſince the twentieth of October. So that during a 
period of near two months, we had lived on the 
| dried meat that we had prepared at Point Lake, 
| and a few fiſh; of which the latter was not very 
| conſiderable in quantity, except what was caught 
at Anaw'd Lake. It is true, we alſo caught a few 
rabbits, and at times the wood-partridges were 
x {0 
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ſo plentiful, that the Indians killed conſiderable 
numbers of them with their bows and arrows; 


but the number of mouths was ſo great, that all 


which was caught from our leaving Point Lake, 
though if enumerated, they might appear very 


conſiderable, would not have afforded us all a 
bare ſubſiſtence; for though I and ſome others 
experienced no real want, yet there were many 
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in our company who could ſcarcely be ſaid to 
live, and would not have exiſted at all, rod it not 


been for the dry meat we had with us. 
When we left the above-mentioned lakes we 


ſhaped a courſe more to the Southward, and on 
the twenty- fourth, arrived at the North ſide of 
the great Athapuſcow Lake. In our way we ſaw 


24th. 


many Indian deer, and beaver were very plenti- 


ful, many of which the Indians killed; but the 
days were ſo ſhort, that the Sun only took a cir- 
cuit of a few points of the compaſs above the ho- 


rizon, and did not, at its greateſt altitude, riſe, 


half-way up the trees. The brilliancy of the 
Aurora Borealis, however, and of the Stars, even 


without the aſſiſtance of the Moon, made ſome 


amends for that deficiency ; for it was frequent. 


ly ſo light all night, that I could ſee to read a ve. 
ry ſmall print. The Indians make to difference 


between night and day when they are hunting of 


beaver; but thoſe nocturnal lights are always 
found inſufficient we the purpoſe * hunting deer 
or mooſe. | 


I Ido 
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1771. I do not renfember to have met with any tra 
3 vellers into high Northern latitudes, who remark- 
der ed their having heard the Northern Lights make 
any noiſe in the air as they vary their colours or 
poſition; which may probably be owing to the 
want of perfect ſilence at the time they made their 
obſervations on thoſe meteors. I can poſitively 
| affirm, that in ſtill nights I have frequently heard 
WW - them make a ruſtling and crickling noiſe, like 
2 the waving of a large flag in a freſh gale of wind. 
- This is not peculiar to the place of which I am 
now writing, as I have heard the ſame noiſe very 
| plain at Churchill River; and in all probability 
fit is only for want of attention that it has not 
= - been heard in every part of the Northern hemiſ- 
_ phere where they have been known to ſhine 
with any conſiderable degree of luſtre. It is, how- 
ever, very probable that theſe lights are ſome- 
times much nearer the earth than they are at 
others, according to the ſtate of the atmoſphere, 
and this may have a great effect on the ſound : 
| but the truth or falſchood of this conjecture 1 
leave to the determinations of thbſe who are bet- 
ter ſkilled in natural philoſophy than I can e | 
to be. 
Indian deer (the only ſpecies n in thoſe 
parts, except the mooſe) are ſo much larger than 
_. thoſe which frequent the barren grounds to the 
North of Churchill River, that a ſmall doe is 
equal in ſize to a Northern buck. The hair of 
dhe 
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the former is of a ſandy red during the Winter; 1771. 


and their horns, though much ſtronger, are not 
ſo long and branchy as are thoſe of the latter 
kind. Neither is the fleſh of thoſe deer ſo much 


LENNY. 
December. 


eſteemed by the Northern Indians, as that of the 


ſmaller kind, which inhabit the more Eaſtern and 


Northern parts of the country. Indeed, it muſt - 


be allowed to be much coarſer, and of a different 
flavour; inaſmuch as the large Lincolnſhire mut- 
. ton differs from graſs lamb. I muſt acknowledge, 
however, that I always thought it very good. 
This is that ſpecies of deer which are found ſo 
plentiful near York Fort and Severn River. They 
are alſo at times found ih conſiderable numbers 
near Churchill River; and I have ſeen them kill. 
ed as far North, near the ſea-ſide, as Seal River: 
But the ſmall Northern Indian deer are ſeldom 
known to croſs Churchill River, except in ſome 
very extraordinary cold ſeaſons, and when the 
Northern winds have prevailed much in the pre- 
ceding fall ; for thoſe viſits are always made in 
the Winter. But though I own that the fleſh 


of the large Southern deer is very geod, I muſt at 


the ſame time confeſs that the fleſh of the ſmall 
Northern deer, whether buck or doe, in their pro- 
per ſeaſon, is by far more delicious and the fineſt 


I have ever eaten, either in this country or any 


Other ; and 1s of that peculiar quality, that it ne- 
ver 15 can affirm this from my own expe- 
rience; for, after living on it entirely, as it may 
be ſaid, for twelve or eighteen months ſucceſſive- 
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F ly, I ſcarcely ever wiſhed for a change of food ; 
| —— though when fiſh or fowl came in my oe it was 


17 agreeable. 
Ihe beaver being ſo plentiful, che attention of 


my companions was chiefly engaged on them, as 
they not only furniſhed delicious food, but their 
ſkins proved a valuable acquiſition, being a prin- 


cipal article of trade, as well as a ſerviceable one 
for clothing, Qc. 
The fituation of the beaver-houſes is various. 


Where the beavers are numerous they are found 


to inhabit lakes, ponds, and rivers, as well as thoſe 
narrow creeks which connect the numerous lakes 
with which this country abounds; but the two 
latter are generally choſen by them when the 
depth of water and other circumſtances are ſuit- 


able, as they have then the advantage of a current 


to convey wood and other neceſſaries to their ha- 
bitations, and becauſe, in general, they are more 
difficult to be taken, than thoſe that are built in 
ſtanding water. 

There is no one particular part of a lake, pond, 
river, or creek, of which the beavers make choice 
for building their houſes on, in preference to 
another; for they ſometimes build on points, 
ſometimes in the hollow of a bay, and often on 
ſmall iſlands; they always chuſe, however, thoſe 
parts that have ſuch a depth of water as will reſiſt 
the froſt in Winter, and prevent it from en 
to the bottom. | 


The beaver that build dls houſes i in ſmall. ri- 


vers 
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vers or creeks, in which the water is liable to be 1771. 


drained off when the back ſupplies are dried up 
by the froſt, are wonderfully taught by inſtinct 
to provide againſt that evil, by making a dam 
quite acroſs - the river, at a convenient diſtance 
from their houſes. This I look upon as the moit 
curious piece of workmanſhip that is performed 
by the beaver; not ſo much for the neatneſs of 
the work, as for its ſtrength and real ſervice; 
and at the ſame time it diſcovers ſuch a degree 
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of ſagacity and foreſight in the animal, of ap- 
proaching evils, as is little inferior to that of 


the human ſpecies, and is certainly Peu to 
thoſe animals. 

The beaver-dams differ in ſhape accordiog to 
the nature of the place 1 in which they are built. 
If the water in the river or creek have but little 
motion, the dam is almoſt ſtraight ; but when 
the current is more rapid, it is always made with 
a conſiderable curve, convex toward the ſtream. 
The materials made uſe of in thoſe dams are 
drift-wood, green willows, birch, and poplars, if 
they can be got; allo mud and ones, intermixed 


in ſuch a manner as mult evidently contribute to 


the ſtrength of the dam; but in theſe dams 
there is no other order or method obſerved, ex- 
cept that of the work being carried on with a 
regular ſweep, and all the parts being made of. 
equal ſtrength. | | 

In places which have yada long frequented by 
beaver undiſturbed, their dams, by frequent re- 
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pairing, become a ſolid bank, capable of reſiſting - 
a great force both of water and ice; and as the 
willow, poplar, and birch generally take root 
and ſhoot up, they by degrees form a kind of re- 
oular-planted hedge, which I have ſeen in ſome 
places fo tall, that birds have ** their neſts 
among the branches. 


- Though the beaver which build their houſes in 


lakes and other ſtanding waters, may enjqy a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of their favourite element with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a dam, the trouble of getting 
wood and other neceſſaries to their habitations 
without the help of a current, muſt in ſome mea- 
ſure counterbalance the other advantages which 
are reaped from ſuch a fituation; for it muſt be 
obſerved, that the beaver which build in rivers 
and creeks, always cut their wood above their 
houſes, ſo that the current, with little trouble, 
conveys it to the place required. 8 

The beaver-houſes are built of the ſame mate- 


rials as their dams, and are always proportioned in 


ſize to the number of inhabitants, which ſeldom 
exceed four old, and fix or eight young ones; 
though, by chance, I 3 ſeen above double that 
number. 

Theſe houſes, de not aber unwor- 
thy of admiration, fall very ſhort of the general 
deſcription given of them; for inſtead of order 
or regulation being obſerved in rearing them, 
they are of a much ruder ſtructure than * 


dams. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have undertaken to deſcribe the 1771. 
inſide of beaver-houſes, as having ſeveral apart- x cen 
ments appropriated to various uſes; ſuch as eat. 
ing, ſleeping, ſtore-houſes for proviſions, and one 

for their natural occaſions, c. muſt have been 
very little acquainted with the ſubject ; or, which 
18 ſtill worſe, guilty of attempting to impoſe on 
the credulous, by repreſenting the greateſt falſe- 
hoods as real facts. Many years conſtant reſi- 
dence among the Indians, during which 1 had 
an opportunity of ſeeing ſeveral hundreds of thoſe 
Houſes, has enabled me to affirm that every thing 
of the kind is entirely void of truth; for, not- 
withſtanding the ſagacity of thoſe animals, it has 
never been obſerved that they aim at any other 
conveniencies in their houſes, than to have a dry 
place to lie on; and there they uſually eat their 
victuals, which they occaſionally take om of the 
water. 5 

It frequently happens, that ſome of the large 
houſes are found to have one or more partitions, 
if they deſerve. that appellation ; but that is no 
more than a part of the main building, left by 

the ſagacity of the beaver to ſupport the roof. 
On ſuch occaſions it is common for thoſe different 
apartments, as ſome are pleaſed to call them, to 
have no communication with each other but by 
water; ſo that in fact they may be called double 
or treble houſes, rather than different apartments 
of the ſame houſe, I have ſeen a large beaver- 
houſe built i in a n iſland, that had near a dozen 
apart- 
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apartments under one roof: and, two or three 
of theſe only excepted, none of them had any 


communication with each other but by water. As 
there were beaver enough to inhabit each apart- 


ment, it is more than probable that each family 
knew its own, and always entered at their own 


door, without having any farther connection 
with their neighbours than a friendly intercourſe ; 
and to join their united labours in erecting their 
ſeparate habitations, and building their dams 
where required. It is difficult to ſay whether 


their intereſt on other occaſions was anyways re- 


ciprocal. The Indians of my party killed twelve 
old beaver, and twenty-five young and half. grown 


ones out of the houſe above mentioned; and on 


examination found that ſeveral had eſcaped their 


vigilance, and could not be taken but at the ex- 


pence of more trouble than would be ſufficient 


to take double the number in a lels difficult 
ſituation“. 


Travellers who, aſſert that the beaver have two 


dcors to their houſes, one on the land. ſide, and 


the other next the water, ſeem to be leſs acquaint- 
ed with thoſe animals than others who aſſign them 


an elegant ſuite of apartments. Such a proceed- 


ing would be quite contrary to their manner of 
life, and at the ſame time would render their 
houſes of no uſe, either to pe them from their 


enemies 


The difficylty here alluded to, was the numberleſs e che beaver | 


bad in the ſides of the pond, and the immenſe thickneſs on” the houſe i in 
ſome parts. 


* © "NORTHERN OCEAN. 
enemies, or guard them againſt the « extreme cold 
in Winter. 


The quiquehatches, or wolrererae: are great 
enemies to the beaver; and if there were a 
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paſſage into their houſes on the land. ſide, would 


not leave one of them alive wherever they 
came. | 


I cannot refrain from ſmiling, when I od the 


accounts of different Authors who have written 


on the œconomy of thoſe animals, as there ſeems 


to be a conteſt between them, who ſhall moſt ex- 
ceed in fiction. But the Compiler of the Won- 


ders of Nature and Art ſeems, in my opinion, to 


have ſucceeded beſt in this reſpect ; as he has not 


only collected all the fictions into which other 


writers on the ſubject have run, but has ſo great- 
1ly improved on them, that little remains to be 


added to his account of the beaver, beſide a voca- 


bulary of their language, a code of their laws, and 
a ſketch of their religion, to make it the moſt 
complete natural hiſtory of that animal which can 
poſſibly be offered to the public. 

There cannot be a greater impoſition, or indeed 
a groſſer inſult, on common underſtanding, than 


the wiſh to make us believe the ſtories of ſome of 


the works aſcribed to the beaver; and though it 


is not to be ſuppoſed that the compiler of a gene. 


ral work can be intimately acquainted with every 
ſubject of which it may be neceſſary to treat, yet a 
very moderate ſhare of underſtanding is ſurely 
ſuffcient to guard bim againſt giving credit to 

ſuch 
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1771. ſuch marvellous tales, however ſmoothly they 

Dre, may be told, or however boldly they may be al- 
ſerted, by the romancing traveller. 

To deny that the beaver is poſſeſſed of a very 
conſiderable degree of ſagacity, would be as ab- 
ſurd in me, as it is in thoſe Authors who think 
they cannot allow them too much. I ſhall willing- 

ly grant them their full ſhare; but it is impoſ- 
ſible for any one to conceive how, or by what 
means, a beaver, whoſe full height when ſtand- 
ing erect does not exceed two feet and a half, or 
three feet at moſt, and whole fore-paws are not 
much larger than a half. crown piece, can « drive 
e flakes as thick as a man's leg into the ground 
three or four feet deep.” Their © wattling 
* thoſe ſtakes with twigs,” is equally abſurd ; 
and their ©plaiſtering the inſide of their houſes 
« with a compoſition of mud and ſtraw, and 
„ ſwimming with mud and ſtones on their tails,” 
are ſtill more incredible. The form and ſize of 
the animal, notwithſtanding all its ſagacity, will 
not admit of its performing ſuch feats; and it 
would be as impoſſible for a beaver to uſe its tail 
as a'trowel, except on the ſurface of the ground 
on which it walks, as it would have been for Sir 
James Thornhill to have painted the dome of St. 

Paul's cathedral without the aſſiſtance of ſcaffold- 
ing. The joints of their tail will not admit of 
their turning it over their backs on any occaſion 
whatever, as it has a natural inclination to bend 
downwards; and it is not without ſome conſide- : 
8 rable 
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on the ground. This being the caſe, they cannot 
fit erect like a ſquirrel, which is their common December. 


poſture: ; particularly when eating, or when they 
are cleaning themſelves, as a cat or ſquirrel does, 


without having their tails bent forward between 


their legs; and which may not e be call. 
ed their trencher. 

So far are the beaver from 3 ſtakes into 
the ground when building their houſes, that they 
lay moſt of the wood croſſwiſe, and nearly hori- 
zontal, and without any other order than that of 
leaving a hollow or cavity in the middle; when 
any unneceſſary branches project inward, they 
cut them off with their teeth, and throw them in 


among the reſt, to prevent the mud from falling 


through the roof. It is a miſtaken notion, that 
the wood- work is firſt completed and then plai- 
ſtered; for the whole of their houſes, as well as 
their dams, are from the foundation one maſs of 
wood and mud, mixed with ſtones, if they can 
be procured. The mud is always taken from 
the edge of the bank, or the bottom of the creek 

or pond, near the door of the houſe ; and though 
their fore-paws are ſo ſmall, yet it is held cloſe 
up between them, under their throat, that they 
carry both mud and ſtones; while hoy: a 
drag the wood with their teeth. 


All their work is executed in the night; and 


they are ſo expeditious in completing it, that in 
the courſe of c one night I have known them to 


have | 
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have collected as much mud at their houſes as to = 


wot have amounted: to ſome thouſands of their little 
emden handfuls; and when any mixture of graſs or ſtraw 


has appeared in it, it has been, moſt aſſuredly, 
mere chance, owing to the nature of the ground 
from which they had taken it. As to their de- 


| ſignedly making a compoſition for that purpoſe, 


it is entirely void of truth. 

It is a great piece of policy 1 in thoſe 1 to 
cover, or plaiſter, as it is uſually called, the out- 
fide of their houſes every fall with freſh mud, 


and as late as poſhble in the Autumn, even when 


the froſt becomes pretty ſevere ; as by this means 
it ſoon freezes as hard as a ſtone, and prevents 


their common enemy, the quiquehatch, from diſ- 
 turbing them during the Winter. And as they 


are frequently ſeen to walk over their work, and 
ſometi mes to give a flap with their tail, particular- 
ly when plunging into the water, this has, with- 
out doubt, given riſe to the vulgar opinion that 
they uſe their tails as a trowel, with which they 
plaiſter their houſes ; whereas that flapping of the 


tail is no more than a cuſtom, which they always 


preſerve, even when they become tame and do- 
meſtic, and more PTY ſo when they's are 
ſtartled. 

Their food chiefly. conſiſts of a large root, 
ſomething reſembling à cabbage-ſtalk, which 


grows at the bottom of the lakes and rivers. 


They eat alſo the bark of trees, particularly that 
of the poplar, birch, and willow; but the ice 
| Me 
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preventing them from getting to the land in Win- 771. 
ter, they have not any barks to feed upon during 
that ſeaſon, except that of ſuch ſticks as they cut 

down in Summer, and throw into the water op- 
poſite the doors of their houſes; and as they ge- 

nerally eat a great deal, the roots above mention- 

ed conſtitute a chief part of their food during 

the Winter. In ſummer they vary their diet, 

by eating various kinds of herbage, and ſuch 

berries as grow near their haunts during that 


ſeaſon. f | | 
When the ice breaks up in the ſpring, the bea- 
ver always leave their houſes, and rove about the 
whole Summer, probably in ſearch of a more 
commodious ſituation; but in caſe of not ſuc- 
ceeding in their endeavours, they return again to 
their old habitations a little before the fall of the 
leaf, and lay in their Winter ſtock of woods, 

They ſeldom begin to repair the houſes till the 

froſt commences, and never finiſh the outer- coat 
till the cold is pretty ſevere, as hath been already 
mentioned. 2 ; 

When they ſhift their habitations, or when the 
Increaſe of their number renders it neceſſary to 
make ſome addition to their houſes, or to erect 
new ones, they begin felling the wood for theſe 
purpoſes early in the Summer, but ſeldom begin 
to build till the middle or latter end of Auguſt, 


and never complete their houſes rill the cold wea- 
ther he ſet in. =p are 
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Notwithſtanding what has been fo repeatedly 


—— reported of thoſe animals aflembling in great bo- 


dies, and jointly erecting large towns, cities, and 
commonwealths, as they have ſometimes been 
called, IJ am confident, from many circumſtances, 
that even where the greateſt numbers of beaver 
are fituated in the neighbourhood of each other, 
their labours are not carried on jointly in the 
erection of their different habitations, nor have 
they any reciprocal intereſt, except it be ſuch as 
live immediately under the ſame roof ; and then 
it extends no farther than to build or keep a dam. 
which is common. to ſeveral houſes. In ſuch ca- 
ſes it is natural to think that every one who re- 
ceives benefit from ſuch dams, ſhould aſſiſt in erect- 
ing it, being ſenſible of its utility to all, 

Perſons who attempt to take beaver in Winter 
ſhould be thoroughly acquainted with their man- 
ner of life, otherwiſe they will have endleſs trou- 
ble to effect their purpoſe, and probably with- 
out ſucceſs in the end; becauſe they have always 
a number of holes in the banks, which ſerve them 
as places of retreat when any injury is offered to 
their houſes; and in gen it is in thoſe holes 
that they are taken. | | 

When the beaver which are ſituated i in a ſmall 
river or- creek are to be taken, the Indians ſome- 
times find it neceſſary to ſtake the river acroſs, 
to prevent thein from paſſing; after which, they 
endeavour to find out all their holes or places of 
retreat in the banks. This requires much prac- 

tice 
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| tice and experience to accompliſh, and 1s perform- a 
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ed in the following manner: Every man being 
furniſhed with an ice-chiſel, laſhes it to the end OO 


of a ſmall ſtaff about four or five feet long; he 
then walks along the edge of the banks, and 
keeps knocking his chiſels againſt the ice. Thoſe 
who are well acquainted with that kind of work 
well know by the found of the ice when they 
are oppoſite to any of the beayer” holes or vaults. 


As ſoon as they ſuſpect any, they cut a hole 


through the'ice big enough to admit an old bea- 
ver; and in this manner proceed till they have 


Wund out all their places of retreat, or at leaſt as 


many of them as poſſible. While the principal 
men are thus employed, ſome of the underſtrap- 
pers, and the women, are buſy in breaking open 
the houſe, which at times is no eaſy tafk ; for I 
have frequently known theſe houſes to be five 


and fix feet thick; and one in particular, was 


more than eight feet thick on the crown. When 
the beaver find that their habitations are invaded, 


they fly to their holes in the banks for ſhelter; 


and on being perceived by the. Indians, which 1s 
_ eaſily done, by attending to the motion of the wa- 
ter, they block- up the entrance with ſtakes of 
wood, and then haul the beaver out of its hole, 


either by hand, if they can reach it, or with a 


large hook made for that beg which i is faſten- 
ed to the end of a long ſtick. 


In this kind of hunting, every man has the ſole 
right to all the beaver caught by him in the holes 
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or vaults; and as this is a conſtant rule, each per- 
ſon takes care to mark ſuch as he diſcovers, by 
ſticking up the branch of a tree, or ſome other 


— 


diſtinguiſhing poſit, by which he may know them. 


All that are caught in the houſe alſo are Fe pro- 
perty of the perſon who finds it. | 
The fame regulations are | obſerved, and the 


| ſame proceſs uſed in taking beaver that are found 


in lakes and other ſtanding waters, except it be 
that of ſtaking the lake acroſs, which would be 
both unneceſſary and impoſſible. Taking beaver- 
houſes in theſe ſituations is generally attended 
with leſs trouble and more ſucceſs than in the 
former. | 7 


The beaver is an animal hich cannot keep 


under water long at a time; ſo that when their 


houſes are broke open, and all their places of re- 
treat diſcovered, they have but one choice left, as 
it may be called, either to be taken in their houſ- 
es or their vaults: in general they prefer the lat- 
ter; for where there is one beaver caught in the 
houſe, many thouſands are taken in their vaults 
in the banks. Sometimes they are caught in nets, 


and in the Summer very frequently in traps. In 
Winter they are very fat and delicious; but the 
trouble of rearing their young, the thinneſs of 


their hair, and their conſtantly roving from place 
to place, with the trouble they have in providing 
againſt the approach of Winter, generally keep 
them very poor during the ſummer ſeaſon, at 
which time their fleſh is but indifferent eating, 


and 
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and their ſkins of ſo little value, that the Indians 1771. 
generally ſinge them, even to the amount of ma- December 
ny thouſands in one Summer. They have from 
two to five young, at a time. Mr. Dobbs, in his 
Account of Hudſon's Bay, enumerates no leſs 
than eight different kinds of beaver ; but it muſt 
be underſtood that they are all of one kind and 
ſpecies; his diſtinctions ariſe wholly from the 
different ſeaſons of the year in which they are 
killed, and the different uſes to which their ſkins 
are applied which is the ſole reaſon that they voy 
ſo much in value. : 1 
Joſeph Lefranc, or Mr. Dobbs for him; ſays, 
that a good hunter can kill fix hundred beaver 
in one ſeaſon, and can only carry one hundred to 
market. If that was really the caſe in Lefranc's 
time, the canoes muſt have been much ſmaller 
than they are at preſent; for it is well known 
that the generality of the canoes which have viſit- 
ed the Company's Factories for the laſt forty or 
fifty years, are capable of carrying three hundred 
| beaver-ſkins with great eaſe, excluſive of the Indi- | 
ans luggage, proviſions, &c. | 
If ever a particular Indian killed ſix hundred 
beaver in one Winter, (which 'is rather to be 
doubted, ) it is more than probable that many in 
his company did not kill twenty, and pethaps 
ſome none at all, ſo that by diſtributing them 
among thoſe who had bad ſucceſs, and others who 
had no abilities for that kind on hunting, there 


would 
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77 1. would be no neceſſity of leaving them to rot, or 


for ſinging them in the fire, as related by the 


Author. During my reſidence among the Indi- 


ans I have known fome individuals kill more 
beaver, and other heavy furrs, in the courſe of a 
Winter, than their wives could manage ; but the 
overplus was never wantonly deſtroyed, but al- 
ways given to their relations, or to thoſe who 


had been leſs ſucceſsful; fo that the whole of the 


great hunters labours were always brought to the 


Factory. It is indeed too frequently a cuſtom 
among the Southern Indians to finge many ot- 


ters, as well as beaver ; but this is ſeldom done, 


except in Summer, when their ſkins are of fo lit · 
tle value as to be ſcarcely worth the duty; on 
which account it has been always thought im- 
politic to encourage the natives to kill ſuch valu- 


able animals at a time when their ſkins are not in 
 feafon. 


The white beaver, Genet by Lefranc, are 
ſo rare, that inſtead of being © blown upon by the 


| Company's Factors, as he aſſerts, I rather doubt 


whether one-tenth of them ever ſaw one during 


the time of their reſidence in this country. In 


the courſe of twenty years experience in the 
countries about Hudſon's Bay, though I travel- 
led fix hundred miles to the Weſt of the ſea-coaft, 
I never ſaw but one white beaver-ſkin, and it had 

many reddiſh-and brown hairs along the ridge of 
the hack; and the ſides and bevy: were of a gloſſy 
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ſilvery white. It was deemed by the Indians a 1771. 
great curioſity; and 1 offered three times the ww 


uſual price for a few of them, if they could be got; 
but in the courſe of ten years that IT remained 
there afterwards, I could not procure another; 


which is a convincing proof there is no fach thing 


as a breed of that kind, and that a variation from 
the uſual colour is very rate. 


Black beaver, and that of a beautiful glofs, are 


not uncommon : perhaps they are more plentiful 
at Churchill than at any other Factory in the 
Bay; but it is rare to get more than twelve 
or fifteen of their ſkins in the courſe 1 one year's 
trade. 

Lefranc, as an Indian, nad have known better 
than to have informed Mr. Dobbs that the bea 
ver have from ten to fifteen young ata time; or 
if he did, he muſt have deceived him wilfully ; 
for the Indians, by killing them in all ſages of 
geſtation, have abundant opportunities of afcer. 
taining the uſual number of their offspring. I 


| have ſeen ſome hundreds of them killed at the 


ſeaſons favourable for thoſe obſervations, and 
never could diſcover more than fix young in on 
female, and that only in two inftances ; for the 
uſual number, as I have before obſerved, is from 
two to five. 

Beſides this unerring method of aſcertaining 
the real number of young which any animal has 
at a time, there is another rule to go by, with 

* : reſpect 
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| reſpec to the beaver, which experience has prov- 
ed to the Indians never to vary or deceive them, 
that is by diſſection; for on examining the womb 
of a beaver, even at a time when not with young, 
there is always found a hardiſh round knob for 
every young ſhe had at the laſt litter. This is a 
circumſtance I have been particularly careful to 


examine, and can affirm 3 it to be true, from real 5 


experience. 

Moſt of the accounts, nay I may ſay all the 
accounts now extant, reſpecting the beaver, are 
taken from the authority of the French who have 
reſided in Canada; but thoſe accounts differ ſo 


much from the real ſtate and ceconomy of all the 


beaver to the North of that place, as to leave 
great room to ſuſpect the truth of them altoge- 
ther. In the firſt place, the aſſertion that they 
have two doors to their houſes, one on the land- 
ſide, and the other next the water, is, as I have . 
before obſerved, quite contrary to fact and com- 
mon ſenſe, as it would render their houſes of no 


uỹſe to them, either as places of ſhelter from the 


inclemency of the extreme cold in Winter, or as 
a retreat from their common enemy the quique- 


hatch. The only thing that could have made 


M. Du. Pratz, and other French writers, conjec- 
ture that ſuch a thing did exiſt, muſt have been 
from having ſeen ſome old beaver houſes which 
had been taken by the Indians; for they are al- 
ways need to make a hole in one fide of the 
r | 1 To 1 85 wont 
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houſe before they can drive them out; and it is 1771. 


more than probable that in ſo mild a clo as 
Canada, the Indians do generally make thoſe holes 
on the land-ſide*, which without doubt gave riſe 
to the ſuggeſtion. Vs | 5 
In reſpect to the beaver dunging i in their houſes, 
as ſome perſons aflert, it is quite wrong as they 
always plunge into the water to do it. I am the 
better enabled to make this affertion, from hav- 
ing kept ſeveral of them till they became ſo do- 
meſticated as to anſwer to their name, and follow 
thoſe to whom they were accuſtomed, in the ſame 


manner as a dog would do; and they were as 


much pleaſed at being fondled, as any animal I 
ever ſaw. I had a houſe' built for them, and a 
ſmall piece of water before the door, into which 
they always plunged when they wanted to eaſe 
nature; and their dung being of light a ſubſtance, 
immediately riſes and Yoats on the ſurface; then 
ſeparates and ſubſides to the bottom. When 
the Winter ſets in ſo as to freeze the water ſolid, 
they ſtill continue their cuſtom of coming out 
of their houſe, and dunging and making water 
on the ice; and when the weather was ſo cold 
that 1 was s obliged to take them into my houſe, 

R 2 2 Li they 


*The Northern Indians think that the fagacity of the beaver ditects 
them to make that part of their houſe which fronts the North much 


| thicker than any other part, with a view of defending themſelves from 


the cold winds which generally blow from chat quarter during the Win- 
ter; and for this 1eaſon the Northern Indians. generally break open that 
ſide of the beaver-houſes which exactly front the en 
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1771. they always went into a large tub of water which 
lv ſet for that purpoſe: fo that they made not the 


' leaſt dirt, though they were kept in my own ſit- 
ting-room, where they were the conſtant compa- 
- nions of the Indian women and children, and 
were ſo fond of their company, that when the 
Indians were abſent for any conſiderable time, 
the beaver diſcovered great ſigns of uneaſineſs, 
and on their return ſhewed equal marks of plea- 
ſure, by fondling on them, crawling into their 
laps, laying on their backs, fitting erect like a 
ſquirrel, and behaving to them like children who 
ſee their parents but ſeldom. In general, during 
the Winter they lived on the ſame food as the 
women did, and were remarkably fond of rice 
and plum. pudding: they would cat partridges 
and freſh veniſon very freely, but I never tried 
them with fiſh, though a have heard they will at 
times prey on them. In fact, there are few of 
the granivorous animals 8 not be brought 
to be carnivorous. It is well known that our do- 
meſtic poultry will eat animal food: thoufands 
of geeſe that come to London market are fattened 
on tallow-craps ; and our horſes in Hudſon's Bay 
would not only eat all kinds of animal food, but 
alſo drink freely of the waſh, or pot-liquor, in- 
_ tended for the hogs. And we are aſſured by the 
moſt authentic Authors, that in Iceland, not only 
black cattle, but alſo the ſheep, are almoſt entire- 
* fed on fiſh and fiſh- bones during the Winter 


ſeaſon. 


9 
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ſeaſon. Even in the Iſles of Orkney, and that in 1771. 
Summer, the ſheep attend the ebbing of the tide 
as regular as the Eſquimaux curlew, and go down 
to the ſhore which the tide has left, to feed on 
the ſea-weed. This, however, is through neceſ- 
ſity, for even the famous Iſland of Pomona“ will 
not afford them an eriſtenee above high · water 
mark. | | 
With reſpe& to the inferior, or ſlave-beaver, of 
which ſome Authors ſpeak, it is, in my opinion, 
very difficult for thoſe who are beſt acquainted 
with the ceconomy of this animal to determine 
| whether there are any that deſerve that appellati- 
on or not. It ſometimes happens, that a beaver 
is caught, which has but a very indifferent coat, 
and which has broad patches on the back, and 
ſhoulders almoſt wholly without hair. This is 


— 
December. 


5 

, the only foundation for aſſerting that there is an 

, inferior, or {lave-beaver,. among them. And 

f when one of the above deſcription is taken, it 1s 

t perhaps too haſtily inferred that the hair is worn 

3 off from thoſe parts by carrying heavy loads : k 
s whereas it is moſt probable that it is cauſed by a 
d diſorder that attacks them ſomewhat ſimilar to | 
EX the mange; for were that falling off of the hair 5 
at occaſioned by performing extra labour, it is na- 

n- | tural to think that inſtances of it would be more 

he frequent than ey are; as it is rare to ſee one of 

ly | ie, 27 Od them 

re- 

ter l This being the __ of the an Inland, is $ called by the Inbabi- | 


_ tants the Main Land, 
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1771. chem in the courſe of ſeven or ten years. I have 
ſeen a whole houſe of thoſe animals that had no- 


thing on the ſurface of their bodies but the fine 
ſoft down; all the long hairs having molted off. 
This and every other deviation from the general 


run is undoubtedly owing to ſome en dif- 
order. 


5 
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c 1 A v. vill 


Tranſactions and Rees from our Arrival on 
the South Side of the Athapuſcow Lake, till our 
Arrival at Prince of Wales' 8 Fort on n Churchill 

| _ River, 


Croſs the 1 Lake. 1 of it and 


its productions, as far as could be diſcovered in 
| Winter, when the ſnow was on the ground. Fiſh 
found in the lake. — Deſcription of the buffalo ;— 

of the mooſe or elk, and the method of dreſſing their 
' ftins.—Find a woman alone that had not ſeen a 
| human face for more than ſeven months,. Her ac- 
count how ſhe came to be in that ſituation ; and her 

curious method of procuring a livelihood. — Many of 


my Indians wreſlled for her.—Arrive at the Great 


Athapuſcow River.—Walk along the fide of the Ri. 
ver for ſeveral days, and then ſtrike off to the Eaſt- 


ward. — Difficulty in getting through the woods in 
many places.— Meet with ſome firange Northern 


Indians on their return from the Fort. — Meet more 


ferangers, whom my companions plundered, and from 


whom they took one of their young women. Curious 


manner of life which thoſe ſtrangers lead, and the 
reaſon they gave for roving ſo far from their uſual 


reſidence. —Leave the fine level country of the Atha- 
puſcows, and arrive at the Stony Hills of the Nor- 
thern Indian Country. — Meet ſome ftrange Northern 
adiant, one of whom carried a letter for me t0 


Prince 
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Prince of Wales's Fort, in March one thouſand ſeven 
Hundred and ſeventy-one, and now gave me an an- 
N 1 Mie fo it, dated twentieth of June following. — 
07 | Indians begin preparing wood. work and birch- rind 
| for canges.—The equinolial gale uery ſevere.— 
Indian method of running the mooſe deer down by 
ſpeed of foot —Arrival at 7 heeleyaza River. — 
See ſome ftrangers.—The brutality of my compani- 
eng. A tremendous gale and ſnow-drift.— Meet 
5 with mare Strangers j—remarks on iu. Leave all 
be elderly people and children, and proceed directly 
10 the Fart. — Stip te build canes, and then ad- 
vance.— Several of the Indians die thraugh hunger, 
and many others are obliged to decline the journey for 
want of ammunition, —A vialent form and inunda- 
tion, that forced us ig the top of a high hill, where 
dos ſaffered great diſtreſs for more than two days. 
5 Kill ſeveral deer.— The Indians method of pre- 
fe ſerving the fleſh without the 4fiftance &f /alt. dee 
+ — > Indians that were going te Knapp; Bay — 
Cane of all kinds remarkably 8 rrive at 
the Factory. 1 N 
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 FTER cxpending ſome dani in bunting hea- 
ver, we proceeded to croſs the Athapuſ- 


RELAY 
— GHFYD 
January. 


dow Lake; but as we had loſt much time in 
hunting deer and beaver, which were very plen- 
tiful on ſome of the iſlands, it was the ninth of 

th. -Jaouary before we arrived on the South fide. = 
Ĩbis lake from the beſt information which I 
a ele get from the natives, is about one hundred 
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and twenty leagues long from Eaſt to Welt, and 177. 
twenty wide from North to South, The point . 


where we croſſed it is ſaid to be the narroweſt. 
It is full of iſlands; moſt of which are clothed 
with fine tall poplars, birch, and pines, and are 
well ſtocked with Indian deer. On ſome of the 
large iſlands we alſo found ſeveral beaver; but 
this muſt be underſtood only of ſuch iſlands as 
had large ponds in them; for not one beaver- 
houſe was to be ſeen on the margin of pay of 
them. 
The lake is ſtored with great quantities of very 
fine fiſh; particularly between the iſlands, which 
in ſome parts are ſo cloſe to each other as to form 
very narrow channels, like little rivers, in which 
I found (when angling for fiſh) a conſiderable 
current ſetting to the Eaſtward. | 


The fiſh that are common in this lake, as well 


as in moſt of the other lakes in this country, are 
pike, trout, perch, barble, tittameg, and methy; 
the two laſt are names given by the natives to 
two ſpecies of fiſh which are found only in this 
country. Beſides theſe, we alſo cauglit another 


kind of fiſh, which is ſaid by the Northern Indi- 


ans to be peculiar to this lake; at leaſt none of 


the ſame kind have been met with in any other. 


The body of this fiſh much reſembles a pike in 
ſhape ; but the ſcales, which are very large and 
Tiff, are of a beautifully bright filver colour: the 
mouth is large, and ſituated like that of a pike ; 
we when open, much reſembles that of a ſturgeon; 
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477 2. and though not provided with any teeth, takes "oh 
— bait as ravenouſly as a pike or a trout. The ſizes 


January. 


we caught were from two feet long to four feet. 
Their fleſh, though delicately white, is very ſoft, 


and has ſo rank a taſte, that many of the Indians, 


except they are in abſolute want, will not eat it. 
The northern Indians call this fiſh Shees. The 
trout in this lake are of the largeſt ſize I ever ſaw: 
ſome that were caught by my companions could 


not, I think, be leſs than thirty-five or forty 
pounds weight. Pike are alſo of an incredible 


ſize in this extenſive water; here they are ſeldom 
moleſted, and have mukicads of ſmaller fiſh to 


prey upon. If I ſay that I have ſeen ſome of 


theſe fiſh that were upwards of forty pounds 
weight, I am ſure I do not exceed the truth. 
Immediately on our arrival on the South ſide 
of the Athapuſcow Lake, the ſcene was agreeably 
altered, from an entire jumble of rocks and hills, 


for ſuch is all the land on the North ſide, to a a 


fine level country, in which there was not a hill | 
to be ſeen, or a ſtone to be found : ſo that fuch 


of my companions as had not braſs kettles, load- 


ed their fledges with ſtones from ſome of the laſt | 
iſlands, to boil their victuals with in their birch«. 
rind kettles, which will not admit of being expoſ- 


ed to the fire. They therefore heat ſtones and 
drop them into the water in the kettle to make 


it boil. 


Buffalo, mooſe, 2 and beaver were very plentiful; 
and we could diſcover, -in many parts through 
which 
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which we paſſed, the tracks of martins, foxes, 


quiquehatches, and other animals of the furr kind; ww 


ſo that they were by no means ſcarce : but my 
companions never gave themſelves the leaſt trou- 
ble to catch any of the three laſt mentioned ani- 


mals; for the buffalo, mooſe, and beaver engaged 


all their attention; perhaps principally ſo on ac- 
count of the excellency of their fleſh ; whereas 
the fleſh of the fox and quiquehatch are never 
eaten by thoſe people, except when they are in 
the greateſt diſtreſs, and then merely to ſave life. 
their reaſons for this ſhall be Kren! in a ſubſequent 
part of my Journal. 


The buffalo in thoſe parts, I think, are in gene- . 


ral much larger than the Engliſh black cattle ; 
particularly the bulls, which, though they may 
not in reality be taller than the largeſt ſize of the 
Engliſh oxen, | yet to me always appeared to be 
much larger. In fact, they are ſo heavy, that 
when ſix or eight Indians are in company at the 
ſkinning of a large bull, they never attempt to 
turn it over while entire, but when the upper 
ſide is ſkinned, they cut off the leg and ſhoulder, 
rip up the belly, take out all the inteſtines, cut off 


the head, and make it as light as poſſible, before 


they turn it to ſkin the under ſide. The ſkin is 
in ſome places of an incredible thickneſs, par- 
ticularly about the neck, where it often exceeds 
an inch. The horns are ſhort, black, and 


almoſt ſtraight, but very thick at the roots or 


baſe. 
The 
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The head of an old bull is of a great ſize and 
weight indeed: ſome which I have ſeen were ſo 
| large, that I could not without difficulty lift them 
from the ground: but the heads of the cows are 
much ſmaller. Their tails are, in general, about 
a foot long, though ſome appear to be excluſive 
of the long bruſh of hair at the end, longer. 
The hair on the tails of the bulls is generally of a 
fine glofly black; but the bruſh at the end of the 
covs' tails is always of a ruſty brown, probably 
_ owing to being ſtained with their urine. 

The hair of the body is ſoft and curled, ſome- 
what approaching to wool ; it is generally of a 
ſandy brown, and of an equal length and thick- 
neſs all over the body: but on the head and 
neck it is much longer than it is on any other 

2. 
| The Indians, after reducing all the parts of the 
Kin to an equal thickneſs by ſcraping, dreſs them 
in the hair for clothing; when they are light, 

ſoft, warm, and durable. They alſo dreſs ſome 
of thoſe ſkins into leather without the hair, of 

which they make tents and ſhoes ; but the grain 
| PREFERS is 

* It is rerharked by Mr. Cateſby, in his defeription of this animal, that : 
no man can lift one of their heads. Thoſe I ſaw in the Athapuſcow coun- 
try are ſuch as I have deſcribed; and I am aſſured by the Company's ſer- 
vants, as well as the Indians who live near Hudſon' 8 Houſe, that the buf- 
falos there are much ſmaller; ſo that the ſpecies Mr. Cate ſby faw, or 


wrote of, muſt have been much larger, or have had very large heads; for 
it is well known that a man of any tolerable ſtrength can lift two and 


© a half, or three hundred pounds weight, I think that the heads of his 


buffalos are too heavy for the bodies, as the bodies of thoſe I ſaw in the 
athapuſcow country appear to have been of equal weight with his, 
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nor am I certain that the curriers or tanners in 
Europe could manufacture theſe ſkins in fuch a 


manner as to render them of any confiderable 


value; for, to appearance, they are of the ſame 
quality which the ſkins of the muſk-ox, which 
are held in ſo little eftimation in England, that 
when a number of them was ſent home from 
Churchill Factory, the Company iſſued out orders 
the year following, that unleſs they could be pur- 
_ chaſed from the Indians at the rate of four fkins 
for one beaver, they would not anſwer the expence' 


of ſending home; a great proof of their being of 


very little value. 


The - buffalos chiefly delight in wide open | 


plains, which in thoſe parts produce very long 
coarſe graſs, or rather a kind of ſmall flags and 
ruſhes, upon which they feed ; but when purſued 
they always take to the woods. They are of 


ſuch an amazing firength, that when they fly 


through the woods from a purſuer, they frequent- 
ly bruſh down trees as thick as a man's arm ; 
and be the ſnow ever fo deep, ſuch is their ſtrength 
and agility that they are enabled to plunge 
through it faſter than the ſwifteſt Indian can run 
in ſnow-ſhoes. To this I have been an eye-wit- 


neſs many times, and once had the vanity to think 


that I could have kept pace with them ; but 
though I was at that time celebrated for being 
PEE Heet of foot in ſnow-thoes, 1 ſoon 

found 
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is remarkably open and ſpungy, by no means 1772. 
| equal in goodneſs to that of the ſkin of the mooſe:(ꝗ 
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1772. found that I was no match for the buffalos, not- 
Feu withſtanding they were then plunging through 


ſuch deep ſnow, that their bellies made a trench 
in it as large as if many heavy ſacks had been 
hauled through it. Of all the large beaſts in thoſe 
parts the buffalo is eaſieſt to kill, and the mooſe 
are the moſt difficult; neither are the deer very 
eaſy to come at, except in windy weather: indeed 
it requires much practice, and a great deal of pa- 
tience, to ſlay any of them, as they will by no 


means ſuffer, a direct approach, unleſs the hunter 
be entirely ſheltered by woods or willows. The 


fleſh of the buffalo is exceedingly good eating; 
and ſo entirely free from any diſagreeable ſmell or 


taſte, that it reſembles beef as nearly as poſſible: 
the fleſh of the cows, when ſome time gone with 
calf, is eſteemed the fineſt ; and the young calves, 
cut out of their bellies, are reckoned a great deli- 
cacy indeed. The hunch on their backs, or more 

properly on their ſhoulders, is not a large fleſhy 
Jump, as ſome ſuppoſe, but is occaſioned by the 
bones that form the withers being continued to 


a greater length than in moſt other animals. 
The fleſh which ſurrounds this part being fo equal- 
ly intermixed with fat and lean, is reckoned 


among the niceſt bits. The weight, however, is 
by no means equal to what has been commonly . 
reported. The tongue is alſo very delicate; and 


what is moſt extraordinary, when the . . 
in the pooreſt ſtate, which happens regularly at 


certain ſeaſons, their tongs are then very fat 


and 
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and fine; ſome ſay, fatter than when they are in 172. 
the beſt order; the truth of which, I will not- 
confirm. They are ſo eſteemed here, however, . 
that many of them are brought down to the 

Company's Factory at York as preſents, and are 
eſteemed a great luxury, probably for no other 

reaſon but that they are far-fetched ; for they 
are by no means ſo large, and I think them not 

ſo fine, as a neat's tongue in England. | 

The mooſe deer is alſo a large beaſt, often ex- ' 
ceeding the largeſt horſe both in height and bulk; 

but the length of the legs, the bulk of the body, 

the ſhortneſs of the neck, and the uncommon 

length of the head and ears, without any appear- 
ance of a tail, - make them have a very aukward 
appearance, The males far exceed the females 

in ſize, and differ from them in colour. The 

hair of the male, which is long, hollow, and ſoft, 

like that of a deer, is at the points nearly black, 
but a little way under the ſurface it is of an afſh- 

colour, and at the roots perfectly white. The 

hair of the female is of a ſandy brown, and in 

ſome parts, particularly under. the throat, the 

belly, and the flank, is nearly white at the ſur- 

face, and moſt delicately ſo at the root. 1 

Their legs are ſo long, and their necks ſo ſhort, AYP 
that they cannot graze on level ground like other 


animals, but are obliged to brouze on the tops of | 1M 
large plants and the leaves of trees during the Vo! 
Summer ; and in Winter they always feed on the ls 8 
tops of willows, and the ſmall branches of tze i þ 
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1772. birch-tree ; on which account they are never 

found during that ſeaſon but in ſuch places as can 

Jenn". afford them a plentiful. ſupply of their favourite 
food: and though they have no fore- teeth in the 
upper. jaw, yet I have often ſeen willo ws and ſmall 
birch- trees cropped by them, in the ſame manner 
as if they had been cut by à gardener's ſheers, 
though ſome of them were not ſmaller than com- 
mon pipe-ſtems ; they lem e partial to 
the red willow. 

In Summer they are generally round to fre. 
quent the banks of rivers and lakes, probably 
with no other view than to have the benefit of 
getting into the water, to avoid the innumerable 
multitudes of muſkettos and other flies that peſter 
them exceedingly during that feafon. There is 
alſo a variety of water-plants, of which the mooſe 

are very fond, and which are adapted to their 
neceflitics in a peculiar manner during the Sum- 

mer ſeaſon, as they can eaſily brouze on them 
when nearly emerged in water, to avoid the tor- 
ment of the flies. 

The head of the mooſe is, as I eve obferved, 
remarkably long and large, not very unlike that 
of a horſe; but the noſe and noftrils are at 

. leaſt twice as large. The ears are about a foot 
long, and large; and they always ſtand ere. 
Their faculty of hearing is ſuppoſed to be more 
acute than either their ſight or ſcent; which 
makes it very difficult to kill them, eſpecially as 
the Indians in thoſe parts have no other method 
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of doing it but by creeping after them, among the 
trees and buſhes, till they get within gun. hot; 
taking care always to keep to leeward of the 
mooſe, for fear of being overheard. In Summer, 
when they frequent the margins of rivers and 


lakes, they are often killed by the Indians in the 


water, while they are crofling rivers, or ſwim. 

ming from the main to iſlands, Sc. When purſu- 
ed in this manner, they are the moſt inoffenſive 
of all anitnals, never making any reſiſtance ; and 
the young ones are ſo ſimple, that I remember to 
have ſeen an Indian paddle his canoe up to orfe 
of them, and take it by the poll without the leaſt 
oppoſition : the poor harmleſs animal ſeeming at 


the ſame time as contented along fide the canoe, 
as if ſwimming by the ſide of its dam, and look- 


ing up in our faces with the ſame fearleſs i inno- 
cence that a houſe-lamb would, making uſe of its 
fore-foot almoſt every inſtant to clear its eyes of 
muſkettoes, which at that time * remarkably 
numerous. 

J have alſo ſeen women and boys kill the old 
mooſe in this ſituation, by knocking them on the 
head with a hatchet ; and in the Summer of one 


thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-five, when 


I was on my paflage from Cumberland Houſe to 
York Fort, two boys killed a fine buck mooſe in 
the water, by forcing a ſtick up its fundament 
for they had neither gun, bow, nor arrows with 
them. The common deer are far more dangerous 


to approach! in en as they kick up their hind 
8 e 


— 
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1772. legs with ſuch violence as to endanger any birch- 


January. 


4 
258 
| 


rind canoe that comes within their reach ; for 


which reaſon all the Indians who kill deer upon 


the water are provided with a long ſtick that will 


reach far beyond the head of the canoe. 


The mooſe are alſo the eaſieſt to tame and do- 
meſticate of any of the deer kind. I have repeat- 
edly ſeen them at Churchill as tame as ſheep*, 


and even more ſo; for they would follow their 


keeper any diſtance from home, and at his call 
return with him, without the leaſt trouble, or 
ever offering to deviate from the pathj. 

- Thefleſh of the mooſe is very good, though the 


grain is but coarſe, and it is much tougher than 
any other kind of veniſon. The noſe is moſt ex- 


cellent, as is alſo the tongue, though by no means 
ſo fat and delicate as that of the common deer. 
It is perhaps worth remarking; that the livers of 

ny the 


The mooſe formerly ſent to his Majeſty was from that place. A young 
male was alſo put on board the ſhip, but it died on the paſſage, otherwiſe i it 
is probable they might have propagated in this country. 

Since the above was written, the ſame Indian that brought all the 
above-mentioned young mooſe to the Factory had, in the year 177%, two 
others, ſo tame, that when on his paſſage to Prince of Wales's Fort in a 
canoe, the mooſe always followed him along the bank of the river; and at 


night, or on any other occaſion when the Indains landed, the young mooſe 


generally came and fondled on them, in the ſame manner as the moſt do- 
meftic animal would have done, and never offered to ſtray from the tents. 
Unfortunately, in eroſſing a deep bay in one of the lakes, (on a ſine day,) 
all the Indians that were not intereſted in the ſafe- landing of thoſe engag- 
ing creatures, paddled from point to point; and the man that owned them, 

not caring to go ſo far about by himſelf, accompanied the others, in e 


they would follow him round as uſual; but at night the young mooſe did 


not arrive; and as the howling of ſome wolves was heard in that quarter, 
it was ſuppoſed they had been deyoured by them, as they were never af- 


terward ſeen. 
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the mooſe are never ſound, not even at any time 1772. 
of the year; and, like the other deer, they have 
no gall. The fat of the inteſtines is hard, like 1 . 
ſuet; but all the external fat is ſoft, like that of 
a. breaſt of mutton, and when put into a bladder, 
is as fine as marrow. In this they differ from all 
the other ſpecies of deer, of which the external 
fat is as hard as that of the kidnies. 
The mooſe in all their actions and attitudes ap- 
| pear very uncouth, and when diſturbed, never 
run, only make a kind of trot, which the length 
of their legs enables them to do with great ſwift- 
neſs, and apparently with much eaſe; but were 
the country they inhabit free from under- wood, 
and dry under-foot, ſo that horſemen and dogs 
might follow them, they would become an eaſy 
prey, as they are both tender-footed and ſhort- 
winded : But of this more hereafter*. 
The ſkins of the mooſe, when drefſed by the 
natives, make excellent tent-covers and ſhoe-lea- 
ther; and in fact every other part of their cloth- 
ing. Theſe, like the ſkins of the buffalo, are of *: 
very unequal thickneſs. Some of the Indian wo- 
men, who are acquainted. with the manufacture 
of them, will, by means of ſcraping, render them 
as even as a piece of thick cloth, and when well 
dreſſed they are very ſoft ; | but not being dreſſ- 
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*Mr. Du Pratz, in his deſeription of this animal, ſays, it is never found 
farther North than Cape Breton and Nova Scotia: but I have ſeen them 
in great numbers in the Athapuſcow Country, which cannot be much 
ſhort of 609 North latitude, | | 
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1772. ed in oil, they always grow hard after being wet, 


— unleſs great care be taken to keep rubbing them 
nuary. 


— 


all the time they are drying. The ſame may be 


faid of all the Indian-drefled leather, except that 


of the wewaſkiſn, which will waſh as well as 
ſhammoy- leather, and always preſerve its ſoftneſs. 

The female mooſe never have any horns, but the 
males have them of a prodigious ſize and weight, 


and very different in ſhape from thoſe of the 
common deer. The extremity of each horn is 


palmated to the ſize of a common ſhovel, from 
which a few ſhort branches ſhoot out; and the 


haft of the horn is frequently as large as a com- 


mon man's wrift. They fhed them annually like 

the common deer. The horns of the mooſe are 
frequently found to exceed ſixty pounds weight; 
and their texture, though of a large ſize and of 
ſuch rapid growth, is much harder than any other 


ſpecies of deer-horns in thoſe parts. 


Though the fleſh of the mooſe is eſteemed by 


maoſt Indians both for its flavour and ſubſtance, 


yet the Northern Indians of my crew did not 


reckon either it or the fleſh of the buffalo ſub. 


ſtantial food. This, I ſhould think entirely pro- 
ceeded from prejudice, eſpecially with reſpe& to 
the mooſe; but the fleſſi of the buffalo, though ſo 
fine to the eye, and pleaſing to the taſte, is ſo 


light and eaſy of digeſtion, as not to be deemed 


ſubſtantial food by any Indian in this country, 
either Northern or Southern. The mooſe have 
from one to three young at a time, and generally 

| bring. 
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bring them forth in the latter end of a; or 
beginning of May. 

Soon after our data no mY Sodch ade ve * 
Athapuſcow Lake, Matonabbee propoſed conti- 
nuing our courſe in the South Weſt quarter, in 


1772. 


2 


anuary. 


hopes of meeting ſome of the Athapuſco Indi- 


ans; becauſe I wiſhed, if poſſible, to purchaſe à 
tent, and other ready-drefled ſkins from them; 
as a ſupply of thoſe articles would at this time 
have been of material ſervice to us, being in great 
want both of tents and ſhoe-leather : and though 
my companions were daily killing either mooſe or 
buffalo, the weather was ſo exceſlively cold, as to 
render drefling their ſkins not only very trouble- 
ſome, but almoſt impracticable, eſpecially to the 
generality of the Northern Indians, who are not 
well acquainted with the wmanyfaRtute of that kind 
of leather. | 


To dreſs thoſe ſkins accovdiing to the f6diai 


method, a lather is made of the brains and ſome 
of the ſofteſt fat or marrow of the animal, in 
which the ſkin is well ſoaked, when it is taken 
out, and not only dried by the heat of a fire, but 
hung up in the ſmoke for ſeveral days ; 
taken down, and well ſoaked and waſhed in warm 
Water, till the grain of the ſkin is perfectly open, 
and has imbibed a ſufficient quantity of water, 
after which it is taken out and wrung as dry as 
poſſible, and then dried by the heat of a flow fire; 
care being taken to rub and ſtretch it as long as 
any moiſture remains in the ſkin, By this ſimple 
| | method, 


it is then 
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' 1772, method, and by ſcraping them afterwards, ſome 
of the mooſe ſkins are made very delicate both to 


January. 


11 th. 


the eye and the touch. 


On the eleventh of January, as ſome of my 
companions were hunting, they ſaw the track of a 


ſtrange ſnow-ſhoe, eee they followed; and at a 


conſiderable diſtance came to a little hut, where 
they diſcovered a young woman ſitting alone. As 


they found that ſhe underſtood their language, 


they brought her with them to the tents. On 
examination, ſhe proved to be one of the Weſtern 
Dogribbed Indians, who had been taken priſoner 
by the Athapuſcow Indians in the Summer of one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy; and in the 
following Summer, when the Indians that took 


| her priſoner were near this part, ſhe had eloped 
from them, with an intent to return to her own 


country; but the diſtance being ſo great, and hav- 
ing after ſhe was taken priſoner, been carried in 


a canoe the whole way, the turnings and wind- 
ings of the rivers and lakes were ſo numerous, 
that ſhe forgot the track; fo ſhe built the hit in 
which we found her, to protect her from the wea- 
ther during the Winter, and here ſhe had reſided 
from the firſt ſetting in of the fall. | 


From her account of the moons paſt ſince her 


elopement, it appeared that ſhe had been near ſe- 
ven months without ſeeing a human face; during 


all which time ſhe had ſupported herſelf very 
well by ſnaring partridges, rabbits, and ſquir- 


rels; the had alſo killed two or three beaver, and 


ſome poxcupines. That ſhe did not ſeem to have 
ven | 
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been in want is evident, as ſhe had a ſmall ſtock 1772. 


of proviſions by her when ſhe was diſcovered ; 
and was in good health and condition, and I 
think one of the fineſt women, of a real In- 


dian, that I have feen in any part of North 


America. 


The methods practiſed by this poor creature to 


- procure a livelihood were truly admirable, and 
are great proofs that neceſſity is the real mother 
of invention. When the few deer. ſinews that 
the had an opportunity of taking with her were 
all expended in making ſnares, and ſewing her 
clothing, ſhe had nothing to ſupply their place 
but the ſinews of the rabbits legs and feet; theſe 


ſhe twiſted together for that purpoſe with great 


dexterity and ſucceſs, The rabbits, Ec. which 
ſhe caught in thoſe ſnares, not only furniſhed her 
with a comfortable ſubſiſtence, but of the ſkins 
ſhe made a ſuit of neat and warm clothing for 
the Winter. It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive 
that a perſon in her forlorn ſituation could be ſo 
compoſed as to be capable of contriving or exe- 
cuting any thing that was not abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to her exiſtence; but there were ſufficient 
proofs that ſhe had extended her care much far- 
ther, as all her clothing, beſide being calculated 
for real ſervice, ſhewed great taſte, and exhibit- 
ed no little variety of ornament. The materials, 
though rude, were very curiouſly wraught, and 
ſo judiciouſſy placed, as to make the l 
5 | ner 
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1772. flor carb 3 a very pleaſing, though rather ro- 


mantic appearance. 
Her leiſure hours from hunting had been em- 


ployed in twiſting the inner rind or bark of wil- | 


lows into ſmall lines, like net-twine, of which ſhe 
had ſome hundred fathoms by her ; with this ſhe 


intended to make a fiſhing-net as ſoon as the 
Spring advanced. It is of the inner bark of 


willows, twiſted in this manner, that the Dog- 
ribbed Indians make their hſhing-nets; and they 


are much perferable to hos made by the Nor- 
thern Indians“. 


Five or ſix inches of an iron hoop, made into 


knife, and the ſhank of an arrow head of iron, 


which ſerved her as an awl, were all the metals 
this poor woman had with her when ſhe elop- 


ed; and with theſe implements ſhe had made 


herſelf complete ſnow-ſhoes, and ſeveral ber ule- 


ful articles. 


Her method of making a fire was. 1 ſin- 


gular and curious, having no other materials for 
that purpoſe than two hard ſulphurous ſtones. 
Theſe, by long friction and hard knocking, pro- 
duced a few ſparks, which at length communi- 
cated to ſome touchwood; but as this method 


Was 


* The. Northern Indians make their bing nets "with ſmall thoogs cut 


from raw deer-ſkins;* which when dry appear very good, but after being 
ſoaked in water ſome time, grow ſo ſoft and ſlippery, that when large fiſh 

ſtrike the net, the hitches are very apt to ſlip and let them eſcape. Be- 
| ſide this i inconvenience, they are very liable to rot, unleſs they be fre 
quently taken out of the water and dried. 
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was attended with great trouble, and not always 1772. 

with ſucceſs, ſhe did not ſuffer her fire to go out ——— 

all the Winter. Hence we may conclude that ſhe n 

had no idea of producing fire by friction, in the 
manner practiſed by the Eſquimaux, and many 

other uncivilized nations; becauſe if ſhe had, the 

above-mentioned precaution would 1 been v un- 
neceſſary. 

The ſingularity of the circumſtance, the come- 
lineſs of her perſon, and her approved accompliſh- 
ments, occaſioned a ſtrong conteſt between ſeve- 

ral of the Indians of my party, who ſhould have 
her for a wife; and the poor girl was actually 
von and loſt at wreſtling by near half a ſcore dif- 
ferent men the ſame evening. My guide, Mato- 
nabbee who at that time had no leſs than ſeven 
wives, all women grown, beſides a young girl of 
eleven or twelve years old, would have put in 
for the prize alſo, had not one of his wives made 
him aſhamed of it, by telling him that he had al- 
ready more wives than he could properly attend. 
This piece of ſatire, however true, proved fa- 
tal to the poor girl who dared to make ſo open a 
declaration; for the great man, Matonabbee, Who 
would willingly have been thought equal to eight 
or ten men in every reſpect, took it as ſuch an 
affront, that he fell on her with both hands and 
feet, and bruiſed her to ſuch a degree, that after 
lingering ſome time ſhe died. 

When the Athapuſcow Indians took the above | 

| Yogribbed Indian woman priſoner, they accord- 
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1772, ing to the univerſal cuſtom of thoſe ſavages, ſur- 
- priſed her and her party in the night, and killed 
8 every ſoul in the tent, except herſelf and three 
other young women. Among thoſe whom they 
killed, were her father, mother, and huſband. 
Her young child, four or ſive months old, ſhe 
concealed in a bundle of clothing, and took with 
her undiſcovered in the night; but when ſhe ar- 
145 rived at the place where the Athapuſcow Indians 
had left their wives, (which was not far diſtant,) 
they began to examine her bundle, and finding 
the child, one of the women took it from her, and 
Killed it on the ſpot. 
f I. his laſt piece of barbarity gave ber ſuch a 
diſguſt to thoſe Indians, that notwithſtanding the 
man who took care of her treated her in every 
reſpect as his wife, and was, ſhe ſaid, remarkably 
kind to, and even fond of her; ſo far was ſhe 
from being able to reconcile herſelf to any of the 
tribe, that the rather choſe to expoſe herſelf to 
miſery and want, than live in eaſe and affluence 
among perſons who had ſo cruelly murdered her 
infant“. The poor woman s. relation of this 
| ſhocking 


* It is too common a caſe with moſt of the. tribes of Southern Indians 
for the women to deſire their huſbands or friends, when going to war; 
to bring them a ſlave, that they may have the pleaſure of killing it; and 
ſome of theſe inhuman women will accompany their huſbands, and mur- 

der the women and children as faſt as their huſbands do the men. 

When I was at Cumberland Houſe, (an inland ſettlement that I eſta- 

bliſned for the Hudſon's Bay Company in the year 1774,) I was particu- 
larly acquainted with a very young lady of this extraordinary tun; who, 
when I deſired ſome Indians that were going to war to bring me a young 

3 15 ſlave, 
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ſhocking ſtory, which ſhe delivered in a very af- 1772. 
fecting manner, only excited laughter among the —— 
ſavages of my party. n 
In a converſation ih this woman ſoon after- 
ward, ſhe told us, that her country lies ſo far to 
the Weſtward, that ſhe had never ſeen iron, or 
any other kind of metal, till ſhe was taken priſo- 
ner. All of her tribe, ſhe obſerved, made their 
hatchets and ice-chiſels of deer's horns, and their 
knives of ſtones and bones; that their arrows 
were ſhod with a kind of ſlate, bones, and deer's 
horns ; and the inſtruments which they employ- 
ed to make their wood-work' were nothing but 
beaver's teeth. Though they had frequently 
heard of the uſeful materials which the nations 
or tribes to the Eaſt of them were'ſupplied with 
from the Engliſh, ſo far were they from drawing 
nearer, to be in the way of trading for iron- 
work, c. that they were obliged to retreat far- 
ther back, to avoid the Athapuſcow Indians, who 
made ſurpriſing ſlaughter among them, both in 


Winter and Summer. | : 
On 115 ſixteenth, as we were continuing o vor ' zen 
courſe 


| dare, which I intended to have brought up as a domeſtic, Miſs 1 was equally 
deſirous that one might be brought to her, for the eruel purpoſe of mur- 
dering it. It is ſcarcely poſſible to expreſs my aſtoniſhment, en hearing 
ſuch an extraordinary requeſt made by a young creature ſcarcely ſixteen 
years old; however, as ſoon as I recovered from my ſurpriſe, I ordered her 
to leave the ſettlement, which ſhe did, with thoſe who were going to war; 
and it is therefore probable ſhe might not be diſappointed in her requeſt. 
The next year I was ordered to the command of Prince of Wales's Fort, 
and therefore never ſaw her afterward, 
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1792. courſe in the South Weſt quarter, we arrived at 
wa) the grand Athapuſcow River, which at that 
January. part is about two miles wide, and empties itfelf 
into the great lake of the ſame name we had ſo 
lately croſſed, and which has been already de- 


ſcribed. 
The woods nt this river, particularly the 


pines and poplars, are the talleſt and ſtouteſt I have 
ſeen in any part of North America. The birch 


alſo grows to a conſiderable ſize, and ſome ſpecies 


| of the willow are likewiſe tall: but none of them 


have any trunk, like thoſe in England. 

The bank of the river in moſt parts is very 
high, and in ſome places not leſs than a hundred 
feet above the ordinary ſurface of the water. As 
the ſoil is of a loamy quality, it is very ſubject to 

moulder or waſh away by heavy rains, even dur- 
ing the ſhort Summer allotted to this part of the 
globe. The breaking up of the ice in the Spring 
is annually attended with a great deluge, when, 


lam told, it is not uncommon to ſee whole points 


of land waſhed away by the inundations; and as 
the wood grows cloſe to the edge of the banks, 
vaſt quantities of it are hurried down the ſtream 
by the irreſiſtible force of the water and ice, and 
conveyed into the great lake already mentioned ; 

on the ſhores and iſlands of which, there lies the 


greateſt quantity of drift wood I ever ſaw. Some 


of this wood is large enough to make maſts for 
the largeſt ſhips that are built. The banks of the 
river in general are ſo ſteep as to be ere to 

| either 
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either man or beaſt, except in ſome ſlacks, or 1772. 
gulleys, that have been wore down by heavy T 
rains, backwaters, or deluges; and even thoſe 
flacks are, for the moſt part, very difficult to aſ- 
cend, on account of the e of large trees 
which lie in the way. |; 

There are ſeveral low iſlands in this river, which 
are much frequented by the mooſe, for the ſake 
of the fine willows they produce, which furmih. 
them, with a plentiful ſupply of their favourite: 
food during the Winter. Some of thoſe iſlands 
are alſo. frequently by a number of rabbits; but 

as larger game could: be procured in great plenty, 
thoſe ſmall animals were not deemed worthy our 
notice at preſent. | 

Beſide the grand river already mentioned; FOUR 
are ſeveral others of leſs note, which empty them- 
ſelves into the great Athapuſcow Lake: There: 
are alſo ſeveral ſmall rivers and creeks on the 
North Eaſt: fide of the Lake that carry off the ſu- 

perfluous waters, ſome of which, after a variety 
af windings through the barren grounds to the 
North of Churchill River, are loſt in the marſhes: 
and low grounds, while others, by means of ma- 
ny ſmall channels and rivulets, are diſcharged into 
other rivers and lakes, and at laſt, doubtleſs, find 
their way into Hudſon's. Bay. Theſe: rivers, 
though numberleſs, are all ſo full of ſhoals and 
ſtones, as not to be navigable for an Indian canoe: 
to any conſiderable. diſtance ; and if they were, it: 
would be of little or no uſe to the natives, as none 

| of 
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i © JOURNEY" TO THE 


1772: of them lead within ſeveral hundred miles of 


— Churchill River. 


January 


& 


Agreeably to Matonabbee's propoſal, we con- 

tinued our courſe up the Athapuſcow River for 
many days, and though we paſſed ſeveral parts 
which we well knew to have been the former 
Winter-haunts of the Athapuſcow Indians, yet we 


could not ſee the leaſt trace of any of them hav- 
ing been there that ſeaſon. In the preceding 


Summer, when they were in thoſe parts, they had : 


ſet fire to the woods; and though many months 


| | had elapſed from that time till our arrival there, 


and notwithſtanding the ſnow was then very 
deep, the moſs was ſtill burning.in many places, 
which at firſt deceived us very much, as we took 


27th. 


it for the ſmoke of ſtrange tents; but after going 


much out of our way, and ſearching very diligent- 
ly, we could not diſcover. the leaſt Rc of oe 
_ ſtranger. 


Thus rcd in in our e ee of meet- 


ing the Southern Indians, it was reſolved (in 
Council, as it may be called) to expend as much 
time in hunting buffalo, mooſe, and beaver as we 
could, ſo that we might be able to reach Prince 
of Wales's Fort a little before the uſual time of 


the ſhips arrival from England. Accordingly, af. 


ter having walked upwards of forty miles by the 
ſide of Athapuſcow River, on the twenty-ſeventh 

of January we ſtruck off to the Eaſtward, and 
left the River at that e W it 3 to tend 


| due South. 


In 
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In conſequence of this determination of the In- 
dians, we continued our courſe to the Eaſtward; 
but as game of all kinds was very plentiful, we 
made but ſhort days journies, and often remained 
two or three days in one place, to eat up the 


ſpoils or produce of the chace. The woods 


through which we were to pals werein many pla- : 


ces ſo thick, that it was neceſſary to cut a path 
before the women could paſs with their {ledges ; 
and in other places ſo much of the woods had for- 
merly been ſet on fire and burnt, that we were 
frequently obliged to walk farther than we other- 
wiſe ſhould have done, before we could find gen 
bruſh enough to floor our tents. | 


From the fifteenth to the twenty-fourth of Fe- pebruary. 
bruary, we walked along a ſmall river that emp- « ISth—24th 


ties itſelf into the Lake Clowey, near the part 
where we built canoes in May one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and leventy-one. This little river is that 
which we mentioned in the former part of this 


Journal, as having communication with the Atha- 
puſcow Lake: but, from appearances, it is of no 
conſequence whence it takes its riſe, or where it 


empties itſelf, as one half of it is nearly dry three- 
fourths of the year. The intervening ponds, 


however, having ſufficient depth of water, are, 


we may ſuppoſe, favourable ſituations for beaver, 
as many of their houſes are to be found in thele 
parts. 


his 


On the twenty⸗ ark A *. Nombern In- 
dian — called Thlew- fa nell e, and ſeveral of 
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24th, 
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272 A JOURNEY TO THE 
. 1772. his followers, joined us from the Eaſtward. This 
leader preſented Matonabbee and myſelf with a 
a foot of tobacco each, and a two-quart keg of 
brandy, which he intended as a preſent for the 
Southern Indians 4 but being informed by my 
companions, that there was not the leaſt proba- 
bility of meeting any, he did not think it worth 
any farther carriage. The tobacco was indeed ve- 
ry acceptable, as our ſtock of that article had been 
expended ſome time. Having been ſo long with- 
out taſting ſpirituous liquors, I would not partake 
of the brandy, but left it entirely to the Indians, 
to whom, as they were numerous, it was ſcarce- 
ly a taſte for each. Few of the Northern Indians 
are fond of ſpirits, eſpecially thoſe who keep at a 
diſtance from the Fort : ſome who are near, and 
who uſually ſhoot geeſe for us in the Spring, will 
drink it at free coſt as faſt as the Southern Indi- 
ans, but few of them are ever ſo * as to 
buy it. 

The little river lately meutienies, as well as the 
adjacent lakes and ponds, bein g well. ſtocked with 
beaver, and the land abounding with mooſe and 
buffalo, we were induced to make but flow pro- 
greſs in our journey. Many days were ſpent in 
hunting, feaſting, and drying a large quantity of 
fleſh to take with us, particularly that of the buf- 

falo; for my companions knew by experience, 
that a few days walk to the Eaſtward of our pre- 
ſent ſituation would bring us to a part where we 

i Tthould: not ſee any of łhoſe animals. 


The 
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The ſtrangers who had joined us on the twen- 1772. 


ty. fourth informed us, that all were well at Prince 
of Wales's Fort when they left it laſt ; which, ac- 


cording to their account of the Moons paſt ſince, 
muſt have been about the fifth of November one 


thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-one. Theſe 


ſtrangers only remained in our company one night 


before the Leader and part of his crew left us, 


and proceeded on their journey to the North 


Weſtward ; but a few of them having procured 


ſome furrs in the early part of the Winter, join- 
ed our party, with an intent to accompany us to 


the Factory. 


Having a good ſtock of dried meat, fat, c. 
prepared in the beſt manner for carriage, on the 
twenty. eighth we ſhaped our courſe in the South 
Faſt quarter, and proceeded at a much greater 


rate than we had lately done, as little or no time 
was now Joſt in hunting. The next day we ſaw 


the tracks of ſome ſtrangers; and though I did 


not perceive any of them myſelf, ſome of my 


companions were at the trouble of ſearching for 


them, and finding them to be poor inoffenſive 


people, plundered them not only of the few furrs 


which they had, but took alſo one of their young 
women from them. 


Every additional act of violence arti by 
my companions on the poor and diſtreſſed, ſerv- 


ed to increaſe my indignation and diſlike ; this 


laſt act, however, diſpleaſed me more than all 
their former actions, becauſe it was committed 
| RS on 
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I 772. on a ſet of harmleſs creatures, whoſe general man- 


Februai 7 


ner of life renders them the moſt ſeeluded fr om 
ſociety of any of the human race. 

 Matonabbee aſſured me, that for more than a 
generation paſt one family only, as it may be call- 
ed, (and to which the young men belonged who 


were plundered by my companions,) have taken 


up their Winter abode in thoſe woods, which 
are fituated ſo far on the barren ground as to be 


quite out of the track of any other Indians. 


From the beſt accounts that I could colle&, the 


latitude of this place muſt be about 6247, or 03” 


at leaſt; the longitude is very uncertain. From 
my own experience I can affirm, that it is ſome 
hundreds of miles both from the ſea-ſide and the 
main woods to the Weſtward. Few of the trad- 
ing Northern Indians have viſited this place; but 
thoſe who have, give a pleaſing deſcription of it, 
all agreeing that it is ſituated on the banks of a 


river which has communication with ſeveral fine 


lakes. As the current ſets to the North Eaſt- 


ward, it empties itſelf, in all probability, into 
ſome part of Hudſon's Bay; and, from the lati- 


tude, no part ſeems more likely for this commu- 
nication, than Baker's Lake, at the head of Che- 
ſerfield's inlet. This, however, is mere conjec- 
ture; nor is it of any conſequence, as navigation 
on any of the rivers in thoſe parts is not only im- 
practicable, but would be alſo unprofitable, as 
they do not end into a country that produces any 

Wie 
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thing for trade, or that contains any inhabitants 17792. 


worth viſiting. : 

The accounts given of this place, and the man- 
ner of life of its inhabitants, would, if related at 
full length, fill a volume: let it ſuffice to obſerve, 


that the ſituation is ſaid to be remarkably favou- 


rable for every kind of game that the barren 
ground produces at the different ſeaſons of the 


year; but the. continuance of the game with 


them is in general uncertain, except that of fiſh 
and partridges. That being the caſe, the few 


who compoſe this little commonwealth, are, by 


long cuſtom and the conſtant example of their 
forefathers, poſſeſſed of a provident turn of mind, 
with a degree of frugality unknown to every 
other tribe of Indians in this country Except the 
: Eſquimaux. 


Deer is ſaid to viſit this part of the country in 


aſtoniſhing numbers, both in Spring and Autumn, 
of which circumſtances the inhabitant avail 
themſelves, by killing and drying as much of 
their fleſh as poſſible, particularly in the fall of 
the year; ſo that they ſeldom are in want of a 
good Winter's ſtock. 


Geeſe, ducks, and ſwans viſit here in great 


plenty during their migrations both in the Spring 


and Fall, and by much art, joined to an inſur- 


mountable patience, are caught in conſiderable 


numbers in ſnares*, and, without doubt, make 
| Tx a very 


| 0 ſnare Wade, geeſe, or r ducks, in the water, it requires no other 
proceſs 
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proceſs that to make a number of hedges, or fences, project into the water, 
at right angles, from the banks of a river, lake, or pond ; for it is obſerv- 
ed that thoſe birds generally ſwim near the margin, for the benefit of feed- 
ing on the graſs, &c. Thoſe fences are continued for ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore, and ſeparated two or three yards from each othei, ſo that open- 
ings are left ſufficiently large to let the birds ſwim thiough. In each of 
thoſe openings a ſnare is hung and faſtened to a ſtake, which the bird, 


when intangled, cannot drag from the bottom ; and to prevent the ſnare 


from being wafted out of its proper place by the wind, it is ſecured to the 
ſtakes which form the opening, with tender graſs, which is eaſily 
broken.' 

This method, though it IP the appearance of being very ſimple, is ne- 
vertheleſs attended with much trouble, particularly when we conſider the 


ſmallneſs of their canoes, and the great inconveniency they laboui under 
in performing works of this kind in the water. Many of the ſtakes uſed 
on thoſe occaſions ate of a conſiderable length and ſize, and the ſmall bran- 
ches which form the principal part of the hedges, re not arranged with- 


out much caution, for fear of overſetting the canoes, particularly where the 


water is deep, as it is in ſome of the lakes; and in many of the rivers the 


current is very ſwift, which renders. this buſineſs equally troubleſome. 


When the lakes and rivers are ſballow, the natives are frequently at the 


pains to make fences from ſhore to ſhore.. 
To ſnare thoſe birds in their neſts requires a conſiderable degree of art 


and, as the natives ſay, a great deal of cleanlineſs; for they have obſerved, 
that when ſnares have been ſet by thoſe wee hands were not clean, the 


birds would not go into the neſt. 

Even e gooſe, though ſo ſimple a bird, is notoriouſly known to forſaks 
her eggs, if they were breathed on by the Indians. 

The ſmaller ſpecies of birds which make their neſt on the ground, are by 


no means ſo delicate, of courſe leſs care is neceſſary to ſnare them. It has 


been obſerved that all birds which build in the ground go into their neſt 
at one particular ſide, and out of it on the oppoſite. The Indians, tho. 


roughly convinced of this, always ſet the ſnares on the fide on which the 


bird enters the neſt; and if care be taken in ſetting them, ſeldom fail of 


"ſeizing their object. For ſmall birds, ſuch as larks, and many others of 
equal ſize, the Indians only uſe two or three hairs out of their head; but 


for Jarger birds, particularly ſwans, geeſe, and ducks, they make ſnares of 
deer-linews, twiſted like packthreag, and occaſionally of a ſmall thang cut 


. fioma parchment deer-Kin. 
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that a remarkable ſpecies of partridges 2s large 1772. 


as Engliſh fowls, are found in that part of the 
country only. Thoſe, as well as the common 
partidges, it is ſaid, are killed in confiderable 
numbers, with ſnares, as well as with bows and 
arrows. | 
The river and lakes near the little foreſt where 
the family above mentioned had fixed their abode, 
abound with fine fiſh, particularly trout and bar- 
ble, which are eaſily caught; the former with 
hooks, and the latter in nets. In fact, I have not 
ſeen or heard of any part of this country which 
ſeems to poſſeſs half the advantages requiſite for 
2 conſtant refidence, that are aſcribed to this little 
ſpot. The deſcendents, however, of the preſent 
inhabitants muſt in time evacuate it for want of 
wood, which is of ſo low a growth in thoſe re- 
gions, that what is uſed in one year, excluſive 
of what is cut down and carried away by the Eſ- 
quimaux, muſt coſt many years to replace. 

It may probably be thought ſtrange that any 
part of a community, apparently ſo commodiou- 
ſly ſituated, and happy within themſelves, ſhould 
be found at ſo great a diſtance from the reſt of 
their tribe, and indeed nothing but neceſſity 
could poſſibly have urged them to undertake a 
journey of ſo many hundred miles as they have 
done; but no ſituation is without its inconve- 
niences, and as their woods contain no birch- 
trees of fufficient ſize, or perhaps none of any 
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1772. ſize, this party had come fo far to the Weſtward 
8 to procure birch- rind for making two canoes, and 


ſome of the fungus that grows on the outſide of 
the birch-tree, which is uſed by all the Indians in 
thoſe parts for tinder. There are two ſorts of 
theſe funguſes which grow on the birch-trees 3 
one is hard, the uſeful part of which much re- 
ſembles rhubarb; the other is ſoft and ſmooth 
like velvet on the outſide, and when laid on hot 
aſhes for ſome time, and well beaten between two 
ſtones, is ſomething like ſpunk. The former is 
called by the Northern Indians Jolt-thee, and is 
known all over the country bordering on Hud- 
ſon's Bay by the name of Peſogan“, it being fo 
called by the Southern Indians. The latter is 


1 Et only 


The Indians, both Northern and Southern, have found by experience, 
that by boiling the peſogan in water for a conſiderable time, the texture is 
ſo much improved, that when thordughly dricd, 1 es of it will be 
nearly as foft as ſpunge. . 

Some of thoſe funguſes are as large as a man's head; 5 outſide, which 


is very | hard and black, and much indented with deep cracks, being of no | 


uſe, is always chopped off with a batchet. Beſides the two ſorts of | 
touchwood alteady mentioned, there is another kind of it in thoſe parts, 
that I think is infinitely preferable to either. This is found in old decayed, 

poplars, and lies in flakes of various ſizes and thickneſs; ſome is not thick- 
er than ſhamoy leather, others are as thick as a ſhoe-ſole. This, like the 
fungus of the birch-tree, is always moiſt when taken from the tree, but 
when dry, it is very ſoft and flexible, and takes fire readily from the 
ſpark of a ſteel; but it is much improved by being kept dry in a bag that 
has contained gunpowder, It is rather ſurprizing that the Indians, whoſe: 
mode of life I have been deſcribing, haye never acquired the method of 
making fire by friction, like the Eſquimanx. It is alſo equally ſurprizing 
they do not make uſe of the ſkin-canoes. Probably deer-ſkins cannot be 
manufactured to withſtand the water; for it is well known that the Eſqui- 
maux uſe always ſeal-ſkins for that purpoſe, though they are in the habit 
ol killing great numbers of deer. | 
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by them Clalte-ad-dee. 

By the firſt of March we began to leave the fine 
level country of the Athapuſcows, and again to 
approach the ſtony mountains or hills which 
bound the Northern Indian country. Mooſe and 


beaver ſtill continued to be plentiful; but no buf. 


faloes could be ſeen afrer the twenty-ninth of Fe- 
bruary. 


As we were continuing our courſe to the Faſt 


South Eaſt, on the fourteenth we diſcovered the 
tracks of more ſtrangers, and the next day came. 


up with them. Among thoſe Indians was the 
man who had carried a letter for me in March 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-one, to 
the Chief at Prince of Wales's Fort, and to which 
| he had brought an anſwer, dated the twenty- 
firſt of June. When this Indian received. the 
letter from me, it was very uncertain what route 
we ſhould take in our return from .the Copper 
River, and, in all probability, he himſelf had not 
then determined on what ſpot he would paſs the 
preſent winter; conſequentiy our een each 
other was Wey accidental. 

Theſe Indians having obtained a few furrs in the 
courſe of the Winter, joined our party, which 
now conſiſted of twenty tents, containing in the 


whole about two hundred perſons; and indeed 


our company had not been . leſs during the 
* winter. 


From 
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From the ſtrangers who. laſt joined us We Tee 
ceived ſome ready. dreſſed mooſe-ſkins for tenting 
and ſhoe-leather; alſo ſome other ſkins for cloth- 


ing, for all of which the Chief at the Factory was 


to pay on our arrival. 
I cannot ſufficiently lament the loſs of my qua- 
drant, as the want of it muſt render the courſe 


of my journey from Point Lake, where it was 


broken, very uncertain; and my watch ſtopping 
while I was at the Athapuſcow Lake, has contri- 
buted greatly to the misfortune, as I am now de- 


pri ved of every means of eſtimating the diſtances 
which we walked with any degree of accuracy, 


particularly in thick weather, when the Sun 
could not be feen. 

The Indians were employed at all convenient 
times in. procuring birch-rind and making wood + 
work ready for building canoes; alſo in prepar- 
ing ſmall ſtaffs of birch-wood, to take with them 


on the barren ground, to ſerve as tent-poles all 


the Summer ; ; and which, as bath been already 


obſerved, they convert into ſnow-ſhoe frames 
when the Winter ſets in. Here it may be proper 


to obſerve, that none of thoſe incidental avoca- 
tions interfere with, or retard the Indians! in their 


| journey; for they always take the advantage of 


every opportunity which offers, as they paſs along, 
and when they ſee a tree fit for their purpoſe, 


cut it down, and either ſtrip off the bark, if that 


be what they want, or ſplit the trunk in pieces; 
: and 
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and after hewing it roughly with their hatchet, 
carry it to the tent, where in the evenings, or 
in the morning before they ſet out, they reduce 
it with their Knives to the ſhape and ſize which 
is required. 

Proviſions being plentiful, and the weather 
tine, we advanced a little each day; and on the 
nineteenth took up our lodgings by the fide of 
Wholdyeah-chuck'd Whoie, or Large Pike Lake. 
In our way we croſſed another ſmall lake, where 
wie caught ſome trout by angling, and killed a 
few deer and one mooſe. _ 

On the twentieth we croſſed Large Pike Lake, 


which at that part was not more than ſeven miles 


wide; but from North North Weſt to the South 
South Eaſt is much longer. 
arrived at Bedodid Lake, which in general is not 
more than three miles wide, and in ſeveral places 
much leſs ; but it is upward of forty miles long, 
which gives it the appearance of a river. It is 
ſaid by the Indians to be ſhut up on all ſides, and 
entirely ſurrounded with high land, which pro- 
duces vaſt quantity of fir trees, but none of them 
grow to a great height in thoſe parts: their 
branches, however, ſpread wider than thoſe of 
firs of three times their height and thickneſs do 
in Europe; ſo that they reſemble an apple. tree in 
ſhape, more than any ſpecies of the pine. They 
ſeem rich in tar, as the wood of them will burn 
like a candle, and emit as ſtrong a ſmell, and as 

much black {moke, as the ſtaves of an old tar- 
barrel; 


19th, 


20th, 


The next day we 
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17% 2. barrel; for which reaſon no Indians chuſe to burn 
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it in their tents, or even out of doors, for the 
purpoſe of cooking their victuals. | 
The thaws began now to be very conſiderable, 
and the under-woods were ſo thick in theſe parts 
az to render travelling through them very diffi- 
cult; we therefore took the advantage of walk- 
ing on the ice of the above-mentioned Lake, 
which lay nearly in the direction of our courſe ; 
but after proceeding about twenty-two miles on 
it, the Lake turned more toward the North, on 
Which account we were obliged to leave it, ſtrik- 
ing off to the Eaſtward; and after walking four- 
teen miles farther, we arrived at Noo- ſhetht 
Whoie, or the Hill-Ifland Lake, fo called om a 
very high ifland which ſtands in it. 

From the twenty-eighth to the thirty-firſt of 
March, we had ſo hard a gale of wind from the 
South, as to render walking on lakes or open 
plains quite impoſſible, and the violence with 
which the trees were blown down made walk- 
ing in the woods ſomewhat dangerous ; but 
though ſeveral had narrow eſcapes, 1 no accident 
happened. | 
From the middle to the latter a of March, 
and in the beginning of April, though the thaw 
was not general, yet in the middle of the day it 
was very confiderable : it commonly froze hard 
in the nights; and the young men took the ad- 
vantage of the mornings, when the ſnow was 
hard cruſted er and ran down many mooſe; 


for 
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for in thoſe ſituations a man with a good pair of 1772. 
ſnow-ſhoes will ſcarcely make any impreflion on 
the ſnow, while the mooſe, and even the deer, - a 

will break through it at every ſtep up to the bel. 
Iy. Notwithſtanding this, however, it is very 
ſeldom that the Indians attempt to run deer down. 

The mooſe are ſo tender-footed, and ſo ſhort- 
winded, 'that a good runner will generally tire 
them in leſs than a day, and very frequently in 
fix or eight hours; though I have known ſome 
of the Indians continue the chace for two days, 
before they could come up with, and kill the 
game. On thoſe occaſions the Indians, in gene- 
ral, only take with them a knife or bayonet, and 
a little bag containing a ſet of fire-tackle, and are 
as lightly clothed as poſſible ; ſome of them will 
carry a bow and two or three arrows, but I ne- 
ver knew any of them rake a gun unleſs ſuch as 
had been blown or burſted, and the barrels cut 
quite ſhort, which, when reduced to the leaſt 
poſſible ſize to be capable of doing any ſervice, 
mult be too great a weight for a man to run with 

in his hand for ſo many hours together. 

When the poor mooſe are incapable of making 
farther ſpeed, they ſtand and keep their purſuers 
at bay with their head and fore-feet ; in the uſe 
of which they are very dexterous, eſpecially the 
latter; ſo that the Indians who have neither a bow 
nor arrows, nor a ſhort gun, with them, are ge- 
nerally obliged to laſh their Knives or bayonets 
to the end of a long ſtick, and tab the mooſe at 
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1772. a diſtance. For want of this neceſſary precauti- 
on, ſome of the boys and fool- hardy young men, 


April. ; 


* 


| who have attempted to ruſh in upon them, have 


frequently received fuch unlucky blows from 


their 1 as to render their recover ey 
doubtful. 


The fcſh of the: mooſe, thus killed, js fir from 


being well-taſted, and I ſhould think mul be very 


unwholeſome, from heing over-heated; as by 
running ſo many hours together, the animal 


mult have been in a violent fever ; the fleſh be. 


ing ſoft and clammy, muſt have a very dila- 
greeable taſte, neither reſembling b, lh, nor 
fowl*. 

The Southern Indians uſe dogs be this kind of 
Wing, which makes it eaſier and more expe- 
ditious ; but the Northern tribes having no dogs 
trained to that exerciſe, are aa the neceſſity of 
doing it themſelves. 

On the ſeventh we croſſed a part of Thee-lee- 
aza River: at which time the ſmall Northern 


deer were remarkably plentiful, but the mooſe 


began to be very ſcarce, as none were killed after 
the third. 
On 


wo 
N. 


Though I was a ſwift runner in thoſe days, I never accompanied 
the Indians in one of thoſe chaces, but have heard many of them ſay, 


that after a long one, the mooſe, when killed, did not produce. more. 


han a quart of blood, the remainder being all ſettled in the fleſh; which, 


in that ſtate, muſt be ten times 5 worſe 2 99 than the ern or milt of a 
bacon * | n | 


3 5 
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On the twelfth, we ſaw. feveral ſwans flying 1772. 
to the Northward ; they were the firſt birds of — 


paſſage we had ſeen that Spring, except a few 
ſnow- birds, which always precede the migrating 


birds, and conſequently are with much propriety 


called the harbingers of Spring. The ſwans al- 
ſo precede all the other ſpecies of water-fowl, and 


migrate ſo early in the ſeaſon, that they find no 


open water but at the falls of rivers, where they 
are readily met, and ſometimes ſhot, in conſide- 
rable numbers. | 

On the fourteenth, we arrived at another part 
of Thee-lee-aza River, and pitched our tents not 


far from ſome families of ftrange Northern Indi- 


ans, who had been there ſome time ſnaring deer, 
and who were all ſo poor as not to have one gun 


among them, 


The villains belonging to my crew were 10 far 


from adminiſtering to their relief, that they 


robbed them of almoſt every uſeful article in their 


poſſeſſion; and to complete their cruelty, the men 
joined themſelves in parties of ſix, eight, or ten 
in a gang, and dragged ſeveral of their young 


women to a little diſtance from their tents, where 


they not only raviſhed them, but otherwiſe ill- 
treated them, and that in ſo barbarous a manner, 
as to endanger the lives of one or two of them. 

Humanity on this, as well as on ſeveral other 


fimilar occaſions during my reſidence among 
thoſe wretches, . me to upbraid them 
| with 
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1772. with their barbarity ; but ſo far were my remon- 
ſtrances from having the deſired effect, that they 
afterwards made no ſcruple of telling me in the 
plaineſt terms that if any female relation of mine 
had been there, ſhe ſhould have been ſerved in 
the ſame manner. 

Deer being plentiful, we remained at this * 
ten days, in order to dry and prepare a quantity 
of the fleſh and fat to carry with us; as this was 

the laſt time the Indians expected to ſee ſuch 
plenty until they met them again on the barren 
ground. During our ſtay here, the Indians com- 
pleted the wood- work for their canoes, and pro- 
cured all their Summer tent. poles, &c.; and while 
we were employed in this neceſſary buſineſs, the 
thaw was ſo great that the bare ground began to 
* appear in many places, and the ice in the rivers, 
| where the water was ſhallow and the current 
= rapid, began to break up; ſo that we were in 
= daily expectation of ſeeing geeſe, ducks ang. other” 
11 birds of paſſage. 
| Ay On the twenty-fifth, the ee being cool 
a7 and favourable for travelling, we once more ſet 
11 out, and that day walked twenty miles to the 
| | | Eaſtward; as ſome of the women had not 
* | joined us, we did not move on the two follow- 
ing days. | 

On the twenty- Abel, kaxing © once more muſ- 

tered all our forces, early in the morning we ſet 
out, and the next day paſſed by Thleweyaza Yetb, 
by the 


— — ————ů e 
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the place at which we 7 3 woodwork" 


dred and ſeventy- one. 


1772. 


for canoes in the Spring one mouland ſeven hun- 


April. 


As the morning of the. firſt of N Was Ex. 


ceedingly fine and pleaſant, with a light air from 
the South, and a great thaw, we walked eight 
or nine miles to the Eaſt by North, when a heavy 


fall of ſnow came on, which was followed, or 


indeed more properly accompanied, by a hard 
gale of wind from the north Weſt. At the time 
the bad weather began, we were on the top of 


a high barren hill, a conſiderable diſtance from 
any woods; judging it to be no more than a 


ſquall, we ſat down, in expectation of its ſoon 
paſſing by. As the night, however, advanced, 


the gale increaſed to ſuch à degree, that it was 
impoſſible for a man to ſtand upright; ſo that 
we were obliged to lie down, without any other 


defence againſt the weather, than putting our 
fledges and other lumber to windward of us, 


which in reality was of no real ſervice, as it only 
harboured a great drift of ſnow, with which in 
ſome places we were covered to the depth of two 
or three feet; and as the night was not very 
cold, I foand myſelf, and many others who were 


with me, long before morning in a puddle of 


water, occaſioned by the heat of our bodies melt- 
ing the ſnow. _ 

The ſecond proved fine pleaſant — with 
warm ſunſhine. In the morning, having dried 
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177 2. all our "cothing, * we e on our journey. 
$ In the afternoon we arrived at the part at which 
my guide intended we ſhould build our canoes ; 
but having had ſome difference with his country- 
men, he altered his mind, and determined to pro- 
ceed to the Eaſtward, as long as the ſeaſon would 
permit, before he attempted to perform that duty. 
3d, Accordingly, on the third, we purſued our way, 
and as that and the following day were very 
cold, which made us walk briſkly, we were ena- 
| bled to make good days? journies ; but the fifth 
was ſo hot and fultry, that we only walked about 
thirteen miles in our old courſe to the Faſt by 
North, and then halted about three-quarters of a 
mile to the South of Black Bear Hill; a place 
which I had ſeen in the Spring of one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy- one. | 
On the ſixth, the weather was equally hot with 
the preceding day; in the morning, however, we 
moved on eleven miles to the Eaſt, and then met 
ſeveral ſtrange Indians, who informed us that a 
few others, who had a tolerable cargo of furrs, 
and were going to the Factory that Summer, 
were not far diſtant, 

On receiving this intelligence, my guide, Ma- 
tonabbee, ſent a meſſenger to deſire their compa- 
ny. This was ſoon complied with, as it is an 
univerſal practice with the Indian Leaders, both 
Northern and Southern, when going to the com- 


pany's Factory, to uſe their influence and inte- 
„ + | 3 - 
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reſt in convaſſing for companions ; as they find 1772. 
by experience that a large gang gains them much 9 


reſpect. Indeed, the generality of Europeans 
who reſide in thoſe parts, being utterly unac- 
quainted with the manners and cuſtoms of the In- 


dians, have conceived ſo high an opinion of thoſe 


Leaders, and their authority, as to imagine that 
all who accompany them on thoſe occaſions are 
entirely devoted to their ſervice and command 
all the year; but this is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that the authority of thoſe great men, when 
abſent from the Company's Factory, never ex- 
tends beyond their own family; and the trifling 
reſpe& which is ſhown them by their countrymen 
during their reſidence at the ry. e 
only from motives of intereſt. 
The Leaders have a very difadupoatle taſk to 
perform on thoſe occaſions ; for they are not on- 
ly obliged to be the mouth-piece, but the beggars 


for all their friends and relations for whom they 
have a regard, as well as for thoſe whom at other 


times they have reaſon to fear. Thoſe unwel- 


come commiſſions, - which: are impoſed on them 
by their followers, joined to their own defire of 


being thought men of great conſequence and in- 
tereſt with the Engliſh, make'them very trou- 
bleſome. And if a Governor deny them any 
thing which they aſk, though it be only to give 
away to the moſt worthleſs of their gang, they 
immediately turn ſulky and i impertinent to the 
higheſt degree ; and however rational they may 
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1772. be at other times, are immediately diveſted of 
Y— every degree of reaſon, and raiſe their demands 


May. 


to ſo exorbitant a pitch, that after they have re- 
ceived to the amount of five times the value of 
all the furrs they themſelves have brought, they 
never ceafe begging during their ſtay at the Fac- 
tory ; and, after all, few of them 80 W tho- 
we a ans fied*. 


After 


* As a proof of this i aflextion L take the liberty, wege; a little foreign 


to the narrative of my Journey, to inſert one inſtance, ont of many hun- 


dreds of the kind that happen at the different FaRtories in Hudſon's Bay, 


but perbaps no where ſo frequently as at Churchill. In Other 1776, 
my old guide, Matonabbee; came at the head of a large gang of Northern 


Indians, to trade at Prinee of Wales's Fort; at which time I had the ho- 
nour to command t. When the uſual ceremonies had paſſed, I dreſſed him 
out as a Captain of the firſt rank, and alſo clothed his ſix wives from top 
to toe: after which, that is to ſay, during his ſtay at the Factory, which 
was ten days, he begged ſeven. lizntenants* coats, fifteen common coats, 
eighteen hats, eighteen ſhirts, - eight guns, one hundred and forty pounds 
weight of gunpowder, with ſhot, ball, and flints in proportion; together 
with many hatchets, ice-chiffels, files, bayonets, knives, and a great quan- 
tity of tobacco, cloth, blankets, combs, leokipg-plafſes, ſtoekipgs, handker - 
chiefs, &c. beſides number]eſs ſmall articles, ſuch as awls, needles, paint, a 
Ker &c. in all to the amount of upwards of ſeven hundred beaver in the 
way of trade, ta give away among his followers.  'Fhis was exclufive of his 
on preſent, which conſiſted of a yariety gf goods to the value of four hun- 
dred beaver more. But the moſt extraordinary of his demands was twelve 
pounds of powder, twenty-eight pounds ef ſhot and ball, four pounds 
of tobacco, ſome axticles of clothipg, ang ſeveral pieces of iron work, &c. 
to give to two men whOo had hauſed his tent and other lumber the preced- 
"Ing Winter. This demand was: fo very unreaſonable, that I made ſome | 
ſeruple, or at leaſt hefitated to pl with it, hinting that he was the per- 
ſon who ought to ſatisfy thoſs men for their ſervices; but I was ſoon an- 
ſxered, That he did not expect to have been denied ſuch a trifle as that avas ; 


and for the future he would catry his goods where he could get his own 
Price for them. On my aſking him where that was? he replied, in a ve- 


ry inſolent-tone, © To the Canadian Traders.” I was glad to gomply with 


bis demands; and There inſert the anecdote, as a ſpecimen of an Indian's 
_ conſcience. 


% 
* 
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After topping four days at this place, Mato- 1772. 


| nabbee, and all the Indians who were to accom- 
pany me to the Fort, agreed to leave the elderly 


people and young children here, in the care of 


ſome Indians who were capable of providing for 
them, and who had orders to proceed to a place 
called Cathawhachaga, on the barren grounds, 
and there wait the return of their relations from 
the Factory. Matters of this kind being ſettled, 
apparently to the entire ſatisfaction of all parties, 
we reſumed our journey on the eleventh of May, 
and that at a much briſker pace than we could 
probably have done when all the old people and 


young children were with us. In the afternoon 


of the ſame day we met ſome other Northern 
Indians, who were alſo going to the Fort with 
furrs; thoſe. joined our party, and at night we 
all pitched our tents by the fide of a river that 
empties itſelf into Doo-baunt Lake. This day 


all of us. threw away our ſnow-ſhoes, as the 


ground was fo bare in molt places as not to re- 
quire any ſuch aſſiſtance; but ſledges were occa- 
ſionally ſerviceable for ſome time, particularly 

When we walked on the ice of rivers or lakes. 
The weather on the twelfth was ſo exceeding- 
1y hot and fultry, and the water. ſo deep on the 
top of the ice of the above-mentioned river, as to 
render walking on it not only very troubleſome, 
but dangerous; ſo after advancing about five 
miles we pitched our tents, and the warm wea- 
ther being likely to continue, the Indians immedi- 
1 ately 
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172. ately began to build their canoes, which were 


. a=muned. 


May 
18th, 


- Thth, 


| 21ſt, 


completed with ſuch expedition, thatin the after- 
noon of the eighteenth we again ſet forward on 


our Journey, but the day being pretty far ſpent, 
we only walked about four Oy d aan up for 
| ths night. WEB DENT | 


The morning of the neten was ns plea- 
fant weather; and as all the water was drained 


off from the top of the ice, it rendered walking 


on it both ſafe and eaſy; accordingly we ſet out 
pretty early, and that day walked upwards of 
twenty miles to the Eaſt North Eaſt on the above- 


mentioned river. The next day proved ſo cold, 
that after walking about fifteen miles, we were 
obliged to put up; for having left Doo-baunt 
River, we were frequently obliged to wade above 


the knees through ſwamps of mud, water, 


and wet ſnow; which froze to our ſtockings and 


ſhoes in ſuch a thick cruſt, as not only rendered 


Walking very laborious, but at the ſame time ſub- 
jected us to the a of e our 1 n 
feet frozen. | 


The weather on the twenty-firſt was more ſe- 
vere than on the preceding day; but the ſwamps 
and ponds being by that time frozen over, it 
was tolerable walking: we proceeded therefore 


on our journey, but the wind blew ſo freſh, that 


we had not walked ſixteen miles, before we found 
that thoſe who carried the canoes could not poſ- 
fibly keep up with us, fo that we put up for 
the night. In the courſe of this day's journey 

; 5 we 


F 
g 
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we croſſed the North Weſt Bay of Wholdyah'd 1772. 


Lake; which, at that part, is called by the Nor- ro 
thern Indians A Naw:nee-tha'd Whoie: This 
day ſeveral of the Indians turned back, not being 
able to proceed for want of proviſions. Game 
of all kinds indeed were ſo ſcarce, that, except a 
few geeſe, nothing had been killed by any of our 
party, from our leaving the women and children 
on the eleventh rg nor had we ſeen one deer 
the whole way. 11 0 $ 
The PR EIS W more moderate; ; 22d. 
when all our party having joined, we again ad- 
vanced to the North Eaſt, and after walking about 
thirteen miles, the Indians killed four deer. Our 
number, however, had now ſo increaſed, that - 
four ſmall Northern deer would b 1 
us all a ſingle meal. | 
The next day we continued our journey, ge- 
nerally walking in the North Eaſt quarter; and 
on the twenty-fifth, croſſed the North bay of 25th. 
They-hole-kye'd Whoie, or Snow-bird Lake; 
and at night got clear of all woods, and lay on 
the barren ground. The ſame day ſeveral of the 
Indians ſtruck off another way, not being able to 
proceed to the Fort for want of ammunition. 
As we had for ſome days paſt made good jour- 
nies, and at the ſame time were all heavy- laden, 
and in great diſtreſs for proviſions, ſome of 
my companions were ſo weak as to be obliged. 
N to leave their bundles of furrs*; and many. 
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*All the furrs thus left were properly ſecured in caves and crevices o 
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1772. a were 10 reduced as to be no longer capable 
— of proceeding with us, having neither guns nor 


ammunition; ſo that their whole dependence 


for ſupport was on the fiſn they might be able to 


catch; and though fiſh was pretty plentiful in 


moſt of the rivers and lakes kereabout, yet they 


were not always to be depended: on for ſuch an 


Immediate REY of OE as reed wy een an 


quirec. Li 
Though I bait at a time a | ſufficient ſtock of, 


ammunition to ſerve me and all my proper com- 


panions to the Fort, yet ſelf.preſer vation being 
the firſt law of Nature, it was thought adviſable 
to reſerve the greateſt part of it for our own uſe; 
eſpecially as geeſe and other ſmaller birds were 
the only game now to be met with, and which, 
in times of ſcarcity, bears hard on the articles of 
powder and ſhot. Indeed moſt of che Indians 
who actually accompanied me the whole way 
to the Factory had ſome little ammunition re- 
maining, which enabled them to travel in times 
of real ſcarcity better than thoſe whom we left 
behind; and though we aſſiſted many of them, 
yet "PRE of their women died for want. It is 
a melancholy. truth, and a diſgrace to the little 
humanity of which thoſe people are poſſeſſed, to 
| Winks? chat in times of want the poor women 

WT OR | 15 always 


1 


the rocks, 6 fo as to withſtand; any ee that ER be made on them * 


- beats of prey, and were well ſhielded from the weather; ſo that, in n all | 


Ty few of them were loft, A | 
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always come off ſhort; and when fea} diſtreſs ap- 1 
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proaches, many of them are permitted to ſtarve, 5 


when the males are amply provided for. 


. The twenty. fixth was fine and pleaſant. In the 


morning we ſet out as uſual, and after walking 


about five miles, the Indians killed three deer; : 
as our frumbers were greatly leſſened, theſe ſerv- 
ed us for two or three meals, at a {mall expeiice | 


of ammunition, 


In continuing our courſe to the Faſtward, we 


croſſed Cathawhachaga River, on the thirtieth of 
May, on the ice, which broke up ſoon after the 
laſt perſon had croſſed it. We had not been long 
on the Faſt fide of the river before we perceived 
bad weather near at hand, and began to make eve- 
ry preparation for it which our fituation would 
admit; and that was but very indifferent, being on 
entire barren ground. It is true, we had complete 
ſets of Summer tent · poles, and ſuch tent-cloths as 
are generally uſed by the Northern Indians in that 
ſeaſon; theſe were arranged in the beſt manner, 
and in ſuch places as were molt likely to afford 


us ſhelter from the threatening ſtorm. The rain 


ſoon began to deſcend in ſuch torrents as to make 
the river overflow to ſuch a degree as ſoon to 


convert our firſt place of retreat into an open fea, 
and oblige us in the middle of the night to af. 
ſemble at the top of an adjacent hill, where the 


violence of the wind would not permit us to pitch 
a tent; ſo that the only ſhelter we could obtain 


was to take the tent- cloth about our ſhoulders; A 


and 


May. 


auth.” 


30th. 
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and tit with our backs to the wind; and in this 


ſituation we. were obliged to remain without 
the leaſt refreſhment, till the morning of the 


_ third, of June: in the courſe of which time the 


wind ſhifted all round the compaſs, but the 
bad weather ſtill continued, ſo that we were con- 
ſtantly obliged to ſhift our Wa as the wind 
changed. 4 
The weather now 5 more 1 6 
though there was ſtill a freſh gale from the North 
Weſt, with hard froſt and frequent ſhowers of 
ſnow. Early in the morning, however, we pro- 
ceeded on our journey, but the wet and cold I 
had experienced the two. preceding days ſo be- 


numbed my lower extremities, as to render walk- 


ing for ſome time very troubleſome. In the 
courſe of this day's journey we ſaw great num- 
bers of geeſe flying to the Southward, a few of 
which we killed; but theſe were very diſpropor- 
tionate to the number of mouths we had to feed, 


and to make up for our long faſting. 


From that time to the eighth we killed every 
day as many geeſe as were ſufficient to perſerve 


life; but on that day we perceived plenty of deer, 
five of which the Indians killed, which put us 


all into good ſpirits, and the number of deer we 


then ſaw afforded great hopes of more plentiful. 


times during the remainder of our journey. It 
is almoſt needleſs to add, that people in our di- 
ſtreſſed ſituation expended a little time in eating, 
and e ſome of the fleſh ready for drying ; 


but 
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but the drying 1 it occaſioned no delay, 2 as we fa- 177. 


ſtened it on the tops of the women's bundles, and 
dried it by the ſun and wind while we were 


walking; and, ſtrange as it may appear, meat 
thus prepared is not only very ſubſtantial food, 
but pleaſant to the taſte, and generally much 
eſteemed by the natives. For my own part I. 
muſt acknowledge, that it was not only agreeable 


to my palate, but after eating a meal of it, I 
have always found that I could travel longer 
without victuals, than after any other kind of 
food. All the dried meat prepared by the Sou- 


| thera Indians is performed by expoling it to the 
heat of a large fire, which ſoon exhauſts all the 


' fine juices from it, and when ſufficiently dry to 


prevent, putrefaction, is no more to be compared 


with that cured by the Northern Indians in the 


Sun, or by the heat of a very ſlow fire, than 


meat that has been boiled down for the ſake of 


the ſoup, is to that which is only ſufficiently. 
boiled for eating: the latter has all the juices re- 


maining, which, being eaſily diſſolved by the 
heat and moiſture of the ſtomach, proves a ſtrong 


and nouriſhing food; whereas the former being 


entirely deprived of thoſe qualities, can by no 


means have an equal claim to that character. 


Moſt of the Europeans, however, are fonder of it 
than they are of that cured by the Northern Indi- 


ans. The ſame may be ſaid to the lean parts of 


the beaſt, which are firſt dried, and then reduced 


into a kind of powder. That done by the Nor- 


thern 


June. 
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1772. thern W es * from ſmoke, and 


. duite ſoft. and mellow in the mouth; whereas 


9th. 


_ Eaft. 2 


that which is prepared by the Southern tribes 
is generally as bitter as ſoot with ſmoke, and 
is as hard as the ſeraps of horn, c. which are 


burnt to make hardening for the cutlers. I 


never knew, that any European was fo fond of 
this as they are of that made ip the Northern | 
Indians. 


On the ninth, 25 we. were eontining r 


courſe to the Factory, which then lay in the 


South Eaſt quarter, we faw ſeveral-ſmokes to the 


North Eaſt, and the ſame day ſpoke with many 
Northern Indians, who were going to Knapp's 


Bay to meet the Churchill ſloop: Several of thoſe 
Indians had furrs with them, but having ſome 


time before taken up goods! on' truſt at Prince of 


Wales's Fort, were taking that method to delay 


the payment of them. Defrauds of this! kind 


have been practiſed by many of thoſe people witk 
great ſucceſs, ever ſince the furr-trade has been 
eſtabliſhed with the Northern Indians at Knapp's 
Bay; by which means debts to a conſiderable 
amount are annually loſt to the n, as well 
as their Governor in the Bay. rs | 
Being defirous of improving every enn! 
by that the fine weather afforded, we did not loſe 
much time in converſation with thoſe Indi- 
ans, but proceeded on our courſe to the South 
Eaſt, while they continued theirs to the North 


i 


For 


NORTHERN OCEAN. 
For many days after leaving thoſe people, we 1772. 
had the good fortune to meet with plenty of pro 


Viſions; and as the weather was for a long time 


remarkably ſine and pleaſant, our circumſtances 


were altered ſo much far the better, that every 


thing ſeemed to contribute to our happineſs, as if 


deſirous to make ſome amends for the ſevere hun- 
ger, cold, and exceſſive; hardfhips that we had 


ſuffered long before, and which had reduced us 


to the greateſt miſery and want. 


Deer was ſo plentiful great part of the way, 
chat the Indians killed as many as were wanted, 


without going out ↄf their road; and every lake 
and river to which we came ſeemed willing to 
give us a change of diet, by affording us plenty of 
the fincft fiſh, which we caught either with hooks 


or nets. Geeſe, partridges, gulls, and many other 
fowls, which are excellent eating, were alſo in 


* plenty, that it only required ammunition, in 


ſkilful hands, to have procured as . of them 
as we could: deſire. 

Thhe only inconvenience we now felt was from 
frequent ſhowers of heavy rain; but the inter- 
vals between theſe ſhowers 6 warm, and 
the Sun ſhining bright, that difficulty was eaſily 


overcome, eſpecially. as the belly was plentifully 


ſupplied with excellent victuals. Indeed the very 


thoughts of being once more arrived ſo near 
home, made me capable of encountering every 


difficulty, even if it had been hunger itſelf i in the. 
molt, formidable ſhape. 


On 
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1772. On the eighteenth we arrived at Egg River, 
4 from which place, at the ſolicitation of my guide 
38. Matonabbee, I ſent a letter poſt-haſte to the Chief 
at Prince of Wales's Fort, adviſing him ee . 
being ſo far advanced on my return. The wea- 
ther at this time was very bad and rainy, which 
cauſed us to loſe. near a whole day; but upon 
the fine weather returning, we again proceeded 
at our | uſual rate of eighteen or twenty miles a 
day, ſometimes more or leſs, according as the 
road, the ee and other ee em 
would admit. Nen 155 
Deer now began to bas not quite 60 Neu; as 
they had been, though we met with enough for 
preſent uſe, which was all we wanted, each per- 
ſon having as much dried meat as he could con- 
veniently carry, beſides his rie and other e | 
ſary baggage. | 51 1 
zh. Carly in the morning of the ewenty-ſixth v we 
arrived at Seal River“; but the wind blowing 
rips up it, made ſo G a ſea, that we were 
. 2 80 
| | 61 Rafi 
Mr. Jeremi is very incorrett in his account of the ſituation 6f this 
River, and its courſe. It is not eaſy to gueſs, whether the Copper or 
Dog-ribbed Indians be the nation he calls Platſcotez de Chiens : if it be the 
former, he is much miſtaken; for they have abundance of beaver, and 
other animals of the furr kind, in their country: and at the latter, 
he is equally wrong to aſſert that they have, copper-mines in their 
country; for —_— >a nor any other kind of metal is in uſe among 
them, 
Mr. Jeremie was not too de vec ſaid, (ke Dobb's. Accra of 


Hudſon” s bay, p. wel tc he could not * any thing Rn] in going 
ä 1 farther | 
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obliged to wait near ten hours before we could 1 772. 
venture to eroſs it in our little canoes.” In the 


in after- 


farther © North;” for in my opinion he never was ſo far North or Welt as 
he pretends, otherwiſe he would have been more correct in his deſeripti- 
on of thoſe parts. | 

The Strait he mentions is ada no other than what is now 
called Cheſterfield's Inlet, which, in ſome late and cold ſeaſons, it not clear 
of ice the whole Summer: for 1 will affirm, that no Indian, either Nor- | 
thern or Southern, ever ſaw either Wager Water or Repulſe Bay, except 
the two men who accompanied Captain Middleton; and though thoſe 
men were ſelected from ſome hundreds for their univerſal knowledge of 
thoſe parts, yet they knew nothing of the coaſt ſo far North as Marble 
Iſland. ' 

As a farther proof, that no Indians, except the Eſquimaux, ever fre- 
quent ſuch high latitudes, unleſs at a great diſtance from the ſea, I muſt 
here mention, that ſo late as the year 1763, when Captain Chriſtopher 
vent to ſurvey Chelierfield's Inlet, though he was furniſhed with the 
moſt intelligent and experienced Northern Indians that could be 
found, they did not know an inch of the land to the North of Whale 
Cove. 

Mr. Jeremie is allo. as much miſtaken in what be ſays concerning 
Churchill River, as he was in the direction of Seal River; for he ſays that 
no woods were found but in ſome iſlands which lie about ten or twelve 
miles up the river. At the time he wrote, which was long before a ſet - 

tlement was made there, wood was in great plenty on both ſides the ri- 
ver; and that within five miles of where Prince of Wales's Fort now 
ſtands. But as to the iſlands of which he ſpeaks, if they ever exiſted, 
they have of late years moſt aſſuredly diſappeared ; for ſince the Com- 
pany have had a ſettlement on that river, no one ever ſaw an iſland in it 
that produced timber, or wood of any deſcription, within forty miles 
of the Fort. But the great number of ſtumps now remaining, from which, 
in all probability, the trees have been cut for firing, are ſufficient to prove 
that when Churchill River was firſt ſettled, wood was then in great plen- 
ty; but in the courſe of ſeventy-ſix years reſidence in one place, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe it was much thinned near the Settlement. Indeed for 
ſome yeats paſt common fewel is fo ſcarce near that Factory, that it is the 
chief employment of moſt of the ſervants for upward of ſeven months in 
the year, to procure as much wood as wil ſupply the fires for a Winter, 
and a little timber for neceſſary repairs. 
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1772. afternoon the weather grew more moderate, i 
chat we were enabled to ferry over the river; 


June. 


after which we reſumed our journey, and at night 1 


pitched our tents in ſome tufts of willows in 


fight of the woods of Po-co-thee-kis-co River, 


at which we arrived early in the morning of the 


twenty-eighth; but the wind again blowing very 


hard in the North Eaſt quarter, it was the after- 
29th. 


noon of the twenty-ninth before we could oe 
to croſs it. 


Juſt at the time we were croſſing the South 


branch of Po-co-thee-kis-co River, the Indians 


that were ſent from Egg River with a letter to 


the Chief ar Churchill, joined us on their return, 


and brought- a little tobacco and ſome other ar- 


' ticles which I had defired. Though it was late 


in the afternoon before we had all croffed the ri- 
ver, yet we walked that. evening till after ten 
o*clock, and then put up on one of the Gooſe- 


hunting Iflands, as they are generally called, 
about ten miles from the Factory. The next 


morning I arrived in good health at Prince of 
Wales's Fort, after having been abſent eighteen 
months and twenty-three days on this laſt expe- 


dition; but from my firſt ſetting out with Cap- 


tain Chawchinaha, it was two years ſeven months 
and twenty-four days. | 
Though my diſcoveries are not Uu to prove 


of any material advantage to the Nation at large, 
or indeed to the Hudſon's Bay Company, yet I 


have the pleaſure to think that L have fully com- 
plied 
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plied with the orders of my Maſters, and that it 172. 
— 


June. 


has put a final end to all diſputes, concerning a 
North Weſt Pafſage through Hudſon's Bay. It 
will alſo wipe off, in ſome meaſure, the ill: ground- 
ed and unjuſt aſperſions of Dobbs, Ellis, Robſon, 


and the American Traveller; who have all taken 


much pains to condemn the conduct of the Hud- 
ſon's Bay Company, as being averſe from diſcove- 
ries, and from enlarging their trade. 
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A ſhort Deſcription of the Northern Indians, alſo 
a farther Account of their Country, Age 
ure, n . =o 


An account f the in We owe ay: f the Nothern | 
Indians. — hey poſſeſs a great deal of art and cun- 
ning.— Are very guilty of fraud when in their pow- 
er, and generally exact more for their furrs than 
any other tribe of Indians. — Always diſſatisfied, yet 

have their good qualities. —The men in general jea- 
lous of their wives. —Their marriages. —Girls al. 
ways betrothed when children, and their reaſons for 
it. Great care and confinement of young girls from 
the age of eight or nine years old. Divorces com- 
mon among thoſe people. —The women are leſs pro- 
lific than in warmer countries. —Remarkable piece 
of ſuper/tition obſerved by the women at particular 
periods.—Their art in making it an excuſe for a 
temporary ſeparation from their hu ;ſbands on any lit- 
the quarrel. —Reckoned very unclean on thoſe occaſi- 
ons. — The Northern Indians frequently, for the 
want of firing, are obliged to eat their meat raw.— 
Some through neceſſity obliged to boil it in veſſels made 
of the rind of the birch-tree.—A remarkable diſh 
among thoſe people.. The young animals akways cut 
out of their dams eaten, and accounted a great deli- 
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the men and boys. Manner of paſſing their" time, 


and method. of killing deer in Summer with bows” 
and arrous. Their tents, dogs, | ledges, &c. 
 Snow-ſhoes.—Their partiality to domeſtic vermin 


— Utmoſt extent of the Northern Indian tountry.— 


Face of the country.—Speties of fiſh A peculiar 
kind of moſs uſeful for the ſupport of man. Nor. 
thern Indian niet had of catching fiſh, either with 


hooks or nets, —Ceremony obſerved when two par- 
ties of thoſe people meet. —Diverſions in common uſe. 


 —A ſingular diſorder which attacks ſome of thoſe 
| people. heir ſuperſtition with reſpect to the death 


of their friends. —Ceremony obſerved on thoſe occgſi- 


ons. Their ideas of the fin inhabitants of the world. 
MN formof religion among them.---Remarks on that 

circumſtance. The extreme miſery to which old age 
is expoſed. Their opinion of the Aurora Borealis, 


* 


& c. Some account of Matonabbee, and his ſervi- 


ces to his country, 45 dren as to the A 5 bd 
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S 1 to as Seefos of the Northern 10e | 


they are in general above the middle ſize; 
well-proportioned, ſtrong, and robuſt, but not 


corpulent. They do not poſſeſs that activity of 


body, and livelineſs of diſpoſition, which are ſo 
commonly met with among the other tribes of 


Indians who inhabit the Weſt coat of Hudſon's 
Bay. 


Their complexion is ſomewhat of the copper 


caſt, inclining rather toward A dingy brown; 
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ſeveral of them and found it to be real, 
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and their hair, like all the other tribes in India, 
is black, ſtrong, and ſtraight“. Few of the men 
have any beard; this ſeldom makes its appear- 
ance till they are arrived at middle- age, and then 
is by no means equal in quantity to what is ob- 
ſerved on the faces of the generality of Europe- 
ans; the little they have, however, is exceeding- 


ly ſtrong and briſtly. Some of them take but 


little pains to eradicate their beards, though it is 
conſidered as very unbecoming; and thoſe who 
do, have no other method than that of pulling it 
out by the roots between their fingers and the 
edge of a blunt knife. Neither ſex have any 
hair under their armpits, and very little on any 


other part of the body, particularly the women; 
but on the place where Nature plants the hair, I 
never knew them attempt to eradicate it. 


Their features are peculiar, and. different from 
any other tribe in thoſe parts; for they have very 
tow foreheads, ſmall eyes, high cheek-bones, Ro- 
man noſes, full cheeks, and in general long broad 
chins. Though few of either ſex are exempt 


from this national ſet of features, yet Nature 


ſeems to be more ſtrict in her obſervance of it 
among the females, as they ſeldom vary ſo much 
as the men. Their ſkins are ſoft, ſmooth, and 
* and When mach Ve dreſſed in clean 


clothing, 


* I have ſeen ſeveral of the Southern Ling men who were near ſix feet 
bigh; preſerve a ſingle lock of their hair, that, when let down, would trail 
on the ground as they walked. This, however, is but ſeldom ſeen ; and 
ſome have ſuſpetted it to be falſe : but I have examined the hair of 
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clothing, they are as free from an offenſive ind 
as any of the human race. 
Every tribe of Northern Indians, as well as s the 
Copper and Dog-ribbed Indians, have three or 
four parallel black ſtrokes marked on each cheek; . 
Which is performed by entering an awl or needle. | 
under the ſkin, and, on drawing it out again, 
immediately rubbing powdered charcoal into the 
Wound. 5 
Their diſpoſitions are in general moroſe od. 
covetous, and they ſeem. to be entirely unac- 
quainted even with the name of gratitude. I hey 
are for ever pleading poverty, even among them 
ſelves; and when they viſit the Factory, there is 
not one of them who has not a thouſand wants. 
When any real diſtreſſed objects preſent them- 
ſelves at the Company's Factory, they are always 
relieved with viduals, clothes, medicines, and eve . 
ry other neceſſary, gratis; and in return, they 
inſtruct every one of their countrymen how to, 
behave, in order to obtain the ſame charity. 
Thus it is very common to ſee both men and 
women come to the Fort half-naked, when either [ 
the ſevere cold in Winter, or the extreme trou- 
bleſomeneſs of the flies in Summer, make it ne- 
ceſſary for every part to be covered, On thols  - 
occaſions they are ſeldom at a loſs for a plauſible; _ _ j 
ſtory, which they relate as the occaſion of their, 25 
diſtreſs, (whether real or pretended, ) and never 
fail to interlard their hiſtory with plenty of ſighs, 
groans, and tears, ſometimes affecting to be lame, 
| | "A 2 e 
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| characters, and) tell him to his face that he is one 
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and even blind, in order to excite pity. Indeed, 
I know of no people that have more command of 


their paſſions on ſuch occaſions ; | and i in thoſe re- 
ſpects the women exceed the men, as I can affirm 


with truth T have ſeen ſome of them with one 


fide of the face bathed in tears, while the other 
has exhibited a ſignificant finile. Falſe pretences 


for obtaining charity are fo common among thoſe 


people, and ſo often detected, that the Governor 


is frequently obliged to turn a deaf ear to ma- 


ny who apply for relief; for if he did not, he 
might give away the whole of the Company's 
goods, and by degrees all the Northern tribe 


would make a trade of begging, inſtead of bring- 
ing furrs, to purchaſe what they want. It may 


truly be ſaid, that they poſſeſs a conſiderable de- 
gree of deceit, and are very complete adepts in 
the art of flattery, which they never ſpare as 
long as they find that i it conduces to their inte- 


reſt, but not a moment longer. They take care 


always to ſeem attached to a new Governor, 
and flatter his pride, by telling him that they . 
look up to him as the father of their tribe, on 
whom they can ſafely place their dependance; 1 
and they never fail to depreciate the generoſity 
of his predeceſſor, however extenſive that might 
have been, however humane or diſintereſted his 


conduct; and if aſperſing the old, and flattering 


the new veins has not the deſired effect in a 
reaſonable time, they repreſent him as the worſt of 


of 
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of the moſt cruel of men; that he has no feeling 


for the diſtreſſes of their tribe, and that many 


have periſhed for want of proper aſſiſtance, (which, 
if it be true, is only owing to want of humanity 
among themſelves,) and then they boaſt of having 
received ten times the favours and preſents from 
his predeceſſor. It is remarkable that thoſe are 
moſt laviſh in their praiſes, who have never either 
deſerved or received any favours from him. In 


5 time, however, this language alſo ceafes, and they 


are perfectly reconciled to the man whom they 
would willingly have made a fool, and ſay, he 
is no child, and not to be deceived by them.” 
They differ ſo much from the reſt of mankind, 

that harſh uncourteous uſage ſeems to agree bet- 
ter with the generality of them, particularly the 
lower claſs, than mild treatment; for if the leaſt 
reſpect be ſhown them, it makes them intolera- 
bly inſolent; and though ſome of their leaders 


may be exempt from this imputation, yet there 
are but few even of them ho have ſenſe enough 


to ſet a proper value on the favours and indul- 


gences which are granted to them while they re- 


main at the Company's Factories, or elſewhere 
within their territories. Experience has con- 
vinced me, that by keeping a Northern Indian at 


a diſtance, he may be made ſerviceable both to 
himſelf and the Company; but by giving him 


the leaſt indulgence at the Factory, he will grow 
e 5810 and troubleſome, and only 


contrive 
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- contrive methods « to FUR ny of a an n Kü. 
77 wars | 


The greateſt FAA of theſe people ror fail to 


Y, defraud Europeans whenever it is in their power, 
© and take every method'to over-reach them in the 


; 


way of trade. They will diſguiſe their perſons. 


and change their names, in order to defraud them 
of their lawful debts,” which they are ſometimes 


permitted to contract at the Company's Factory; 


of a new Governor are entirely loſt, as they 


78 


always declare, and bring plenty of witneſſes to 
| |; that they were paid long before, but that 


their names had been hag to be e out 
of the booxæ. 

Notwithſtanding all chole wid qualities, — 
are the mildeſt tribe of Indians that trade at any 


of the Company's ſettlements; and as the great- 


ha. 4 


eſt part of them are never heated with liquor, are 
always in their fenſes, and never proceed to riot, 

or any violence beyond bad language. 
The men are in general very jealous of their 


wives, and I make no doubt but the ſame ſpirit 


"reigns among the women; but they are kept ſo 
much in awe of their, huſbands, that the liberty 


of thinking is the greateſt privilege they enjoy. 


be preſence of à Northern Indian man ſtrikes 


- peculiar awe into his wives, as he always aſſumes 


the ame authority over them that the maſter of 


13 in Europe why does over "his: dome- 


2 ſervants. 


Their 
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Their marriages are not attended with any ce- 
remony; all matches are made by the parents, or 
next of kin. On thoſe occaſions the women ſeem 

to have no choice, but implicitly obey the will of 
their parents, who always endeavour to marry 
their daughters to thoſe that ſeem moſt likely to 
be capable of maintaining them, let their age, per- 

i ſon, or diſpoſition be ever ſo deſpicable. 
Ik) be girls are always betrothed when children, 
but never to thoſe of equal age, which is doubt- 
leſs ſound policy with people in their ſituation, 
where the exiſtence of a family depends entirely 

on the abilities and induſtry of a ſingle man. 

Children, as they juſtly obſerve, are ſo liable to 
alter in their manners and diſpoſition, that it is 
impoſſible to judge from the actions of early youth 
What abilities they may poſſeſs when they arrive 
at puberty. For this reaſon the girls are often 
ſo diſproportionably matched for age, that it is 

very common to ſee men of thirty · five or forty 
years old have young girls of no more than ten 
or twelve, and ſometimes much younger. From 
the early age of eight or nine years, they are pro- 
hibited by cuſtom from joining in the moſt. inno- 
cent amuſements with children of the oppoſite 
ſex; ſo that when ſitting in their tents, or even 
when travelling, they are watched and guarded 
with ſuch an unremitting attention as cannot be 
exceeded by the moſt rigid diſcipline of an Engliffi 
boarding . ſchool. Cuſtom, however, and conſtant 
example, make ines uncommon reſtraint and 

confine- 
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ronſmenient ſit light and eaſy even on children, 
: whoſe tender ages ſeem better adapted to inno- 
; cent and cheerful amuſements, than to be cOOP- 
ed up by the fide of old women, and conſtantly 
employed in ſcraping ſkins, mending ſhoes, and 


learning other domeſtic duties AY in che 
care of a family. an gis & 
Notwithſtanding thoſe; 1 Uncommon. a ee | 
on the young girls, the conduct of their parents is 
hy no means uniform er conſiſtent with this 
plan; as they ſet no bounds to their converſati- 


on, but talk before them, and even to them, on 


the moſt indelicate ſubjects. As their ears are 
accuſtomed to ſuch language from their earlieſt 
youth, this has by no means the ſame effect on 
them, it would have on girls born and educated 
in a civilized country, where every care is taken 
to prevent their morals from being contaminated 
wit obſcene converſation. Ihe Southern Indians 
are ſtill Jeſs delicate in converſation, in male re 
ence of thearchildrmen tt 2070 ora io. wins 
The women among che Northern 133 are 
in general more backward' than the Southern 


Indian women; and though it is well known 
that neither tribe loſe any time, thoſe early 


connections are ſeldom nen of children for 
. C ˙• 090 ww; 
Divorces are pretty common. among oh: Nar- | 
Alle Indian; ſometi mes for incontinency, but 
more frequently for want of what they deem 


, TRAY a for bad behaviour. 
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This ceremony, in either caſe, conſiſts of neither 
more nor leſs than a good drubbing, and turn- 
ing the woman out of doors; telling her to go 
to her paramour, or tee cee to the 
nature of her crime. 2895 "RF: 
Providence is very kind i in e theſs: peo- 
1 to be leſs prolific than the inhabitants of civi- 
lized nations; it is very uncommon, to ſee one 
woman have more than five or ſix children; and 
theſe are always born at ſuch a diſtance from one 
another, that the youngeſt is generally two or 
three years old before another is brought into the 
world. Their eaſy births, and the ceremonies 
which take place on thoſe occaſions, have already 
been mentioned; 1.ſhall therefore only obſerve 
here, that they make no uſe of cradles, like the 
Southern Indians, but only tie a lump of moſs 
between their legs, and always carry their chil- 
.dren at their backs, next the ſkin, till they are 
able to walk. Though their method of treating 
young childreni is in this reſpect the moſt uncouth 
and awkward I ever ſaw, there are few among 
them that can be called deformed, and not one in 
fifty who is not bow. legget. D 
| There are certain periods at which 4 never 
permit the women to abide in the ſame tent with 
their huſbands. At ſuch times they are obliged 
to make a ſmall hovel for themſelves at ſome diſ- 
tance from the other tents. As this is an uni- 
verſal cuſtom among all the tribes, it is alſo a piece 
of policy with the women, upon any difference 
with 


"with their huſbands, to make that an excuſe for 
a temporary ſeparation, when, without any cere- 

mony, they creep out (as is their uſual cuſtom 
on thoſe oteaſions) under the eves of that ſide of 


the tent at which they happen to be ſitting; for 


at thoſe times they are not permitted to go in or 


out through the door. This cuſtom is ſo general- 
Ay prevalent among the women, that I have fre- 
quently known ſome of the ſulky dames leave 
their huſbands and tent for four or five days at 
a time, and repeat the farte twice or thrice in a 

month, while the poor men have never ſuſpected 


the deceit, or if they have, delicacy on their part 


has not permitted them to enquire into the matter. 


I have known Matonibbee's handſome wife, who 


eloped from him in May one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and ſeventy- one, live thun -nardy, as 


they call it, (that is alone,) for ſeveral weeks to- | 
gether, under this pretence; but as a proof he 
had fome ſuſpicion, ſhe was always carefully 
watched, to prevent her from giving her compa- 
ny to any other man. The Southern Indians are 


alſo very delicate in this point; for though they 


beads, for ſome time after, as # mark of modeſty ; 


do not force their wives to build a ſeparate tent, 


they never lie under the ſame clothes during this 


period. It is, however, equally true, that the 


young girls, when thoſe ſymptoms make their 
firſt appearance, generally go a little diſtance from 


the other tents for four or five days, and at their 
return wear a kind of veil or curtain, made of 


As 
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- as they are then conſidered marriageable, and of 
courfe are called women, though ſomè at thoſe 


periods are not more than thirteen, while others 
at the age of fifteen or ſixteen have been reckon- 


- ed as children, though apparently axriveds at near- 
oy their full growth. 


On thoſe occaſions a nee piece of ſuper- 


ſtition prevails among them; women in this ſitu- 
ation are never permitted to walk on the ice of 


rivers or lakes, or near the part where the men 


are hunting beaver, or where a fiſhing-net is ſet, 
for fear of averting their ſucceſs. They are alſo 
prohibited at thoſe times from partaking of the 


bead of any animal, and even from walking in, 
or croſſing the track where the head of a deer, 


miooſe, bea ver, and many other animals, have 


lately been carried, èither on à fledge or on the 


back. To be guilty of à violation of this cuſtom 
is conſidered as of the greateſt importance; be- 


cauſe they firmly believe that it would be a means 


of preventing the hunter from having an 4 
ſucceſs in his future excurſions. 

* Thoſe poor people live in ſuch an ighoſpitable 
part of the globe, that for want of firing they are 
frequently obliged tb eat their victuals quite raw, 
1 particularly in the Summer ſeaſon, while on the 
barren ground; but early cuſtom and frequent 
' Heceflity make this practice ſo familiar to them, 
that ſo far from finding any inconvenience ariſe 

from it, or having the leaſt diſlike to it, they 
—— do * ** in the 


article 
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: article of fiſh ; for when they do make a pretence 


of dreſſing it, they ſeldom warm it through. I 
have frequently made one of a party who has ſat 
round a freſh-killed deer, and aſſiſted in picking 

_ - the bones quite clean, when I thought that the 


raw brains and many other parts were exceeding- 


ly good; and, however ſtrange it may appear, I 
muſt beſtow the ſame epithet on half. raw fiſh : 
even to this day I give the preference to trout, 
ſalmon, and the brown 3 when nocd are 
not warm at the bone 
The extreme poverty 15 thoſe babe gene- 9 2 
: 7 5 will not permit one half of them to purchaſe 


. braſs kettles from the Company; ſo that they are 


till under the neceſſity of continuing their origi- 
nal mode of boiling their victuals in large upright 
veſſels made of birch-· rind. As thoſe veſſels will 
not admit of being expoſed to the fire, the 
Indians, to ſupply tlie defect, heat ſtones red-hot 
and put them into the water, which ſoon occaſi- 
ons it to boil; and by having a conſtant ſucceſſion 


of hot ſtones, they may continue the proceſs as 


long as it is ne ceſſary. This method of cooking, 
| on very expeditious; is attended with one 


great evil; the viduals which are thus prepared 


are full fand for the ſtones thus heated, and 
then immerged i in the water, are not only liable 
to ſhiver to pieces, but many of them being of a 


coarſe gritty nature, fall to a maſs of gravel in 


the kettle, which cannot be prevented from mix- 
- ing with the victuals which are boiled in it. Be- 


ſides 
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ſides this, they have ſeveral other methods of 
preparing their food, ſuch as roaſting it by a 
ſtring, broiling i it, N but theſe need on farther 
deſcription.  _ | . 
The moſt 0 diſh among - thaw; as well 
as all the other tribes of Indians in thoſe parts, 
both Northern and Southern, is blood mixed 
with the half-digeſted food which is found in the 
deer's ſtomach or paunch, and boiled up with a 
ſufficient quantity of water, to make it of the 
conſiſtence of peaſe-pottage; Some fat and ſcraps 
of tender fleſh are alſo ſhred ſmall and boiled 
with it. To render this diſh more palatable, 
they have a method of mixing the blood with 
the contents of the ſtomach in the paunch itſelf, 
and hanging it up. in the heat and ſmoke of the 
fire for ſeveral days; which puts the whole mals 
into a ſt te of fermentation, and gives it ſuch an 
agreeable acid taſte, that were it not for prejudice, 
it might be eaten by thoſe who have the niceſt 
palates. It is true, ſome people with delicate 
ſtomachs would not be eaſily perſuaded to partake 
of this diſh, eſpecially if they ſaw it dreffed ; for 
moſt of the fat which is boiled in it-i$ firſt chew- 
ed by the men and boys, in order to break the 
globules that contain the fat; by which means 
it all boils out, and mixes with the broth : where-- 
as, if it were permitted to remainas it came from 
the knife, it would ſtill be in lumps, like ſuet. 
To do juſtice, however, to their cleanlineſs in this 
Fr, I mutt. rhe? that * ares very... 
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careful that neither old people with bad teeth, 
nor young children, have any hand in preparing 
this diſh. At firſt, I muſt acknowledge that 13 
Was rather ſhy in partaking of this meſs, but when 
I was. ſufficiently convinced of the truth of the 
above remark, I no longer made any ſcruple, but 

always thought it exceedingly good. 

The ſtomach of no other large animal . 
the deer is eaten by any of the Indians that bor- 
der on Hudſon's Bay. In Winter, when the deer 

feed on ſine white moſs, the contents of the ſto- 
mach is ſo much eſteemed by them, that I have 
often ſeen them fit round a deer where it was 
killed, and eat it warm out of the paunch. In 
Summer the deer feed more coarſely, and there- - 
fore this diſh, if it deſerve that amelie. Is chen 
not ſo much in favour. 

Ihe young calves, fawns, ks: i. whe aut 
of the bellies of their mothers, are reckoned moſt 
delicate food; and I am not the only European 
who heartily joins in pronouncing them the great- 
eſt dainties that can be eaten. Many gentlemen 
who have ſerved with me at Churchill, as well as 
at Vork Fort, and the inland ſettlements, will 
readily agree with me in aſſerting, that no one 
who ever got the better of prejudice ſo far as to 
taſte of thoſe young animals, but has immediate- 
ly become exceſſively fond of them; and Me. 
ſame may be ſaid of young geeſe, ducks, c. in 
the ſnell. In fact, it is almoſt become a proverb 
in * Northern ſettlements, that whoever 
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NORTHERN OCEAN. 
wiſhes to know: what is. good, mult live with the 
Indians. 
Ide parts of generation belonging to any beaſt | 
they kill, both male and female, are always cat- 
en by the men and boys; and though thoſe. parts, 
particularly in the males, are generally very tough, 
they are not, on any account, to be cut with an 
edge-toal, but torn. to pieces with the teeth; and 
when any part of them proves too tough to be 
maſticated, it is thrown into the fire and burnt. 
For the Indians believe firmly, that if a dog ſhould 
eat any part of them, it would have the ſame ef. 
fect on their ſucceſs in hunting, that a woman 
croſſing their hunting - track at an improper peri- 
od would have. The fame ill. ſucceſs is ſuppoſed 
alſo; to attend them if. a woman eat * of thoſe 
parts. 
They are alſo ak fond of the womb mm 
the buffalo, elk, deer, Sc. which they eagerly 
devour without waſhing, or any other proceſs 
but barely ſtroking out the contents. This, in 
ſome of the larger animals, and eſpecially when 
they are ſome time gone with young, needs, no 
deſcription to make it ſufficiently diſguſting; 
and yet I have known ſome in the Company's 
ſervice remarkably fond of the diſh, though I am, 
not one of the number. The womb of the bea- 
ver and deer is well enough, but that of the mooſe 
and buffalo is very rank, and truly Weg- b 
. e 


* The Indian method of . unaccountable diſh is by throwing 5 
| | the 
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Our Northern Indians who trade at the Facto- 

ry, as well as all the Copper tribe, paſs their 

whole ſummer on the barren ground, where they 
generally find plenty of deer; and in ſome 

p of the rivers and lakes, a great abundance of fine 
Their bows and arrows, though their original 
Weapons, are, fince the introduction of fire-arms 

Li. among them, become of little uſe; except in kill- 
| | ing W as they walk or run e a narrow 

1 E q 5701 N 


che 6lthy bak 85 a pole directly over the fire, che n of which, „ 
| ſiy, much improves it, by taking off the original flavour; and when any 
| 2 RR. of it is to be cooked, a large flake, like as much tripe, is cut off and boiled 
| | for a few minutes; but the many large nodes with which the inſide of the 
'| | womb is ſtudded, make it abominable. Theſe nodes are as incapable of 
| being diveſted of mojſture as the ſkin of a live eel; but when boiled, 
much reſemble, both in ſhape and colour, the yolk of an e and are ſo 
called by the natives, and as eagerly devoured by them. | 
The tripe of the buffalo is exceedingly: good, ang the Indian 99105 of 
cooking it infinitely ſuperior to that practiſed in Europe. When oppor- 
tunity will permit, they waſh it tolerably clean in cold water, ſtrip off all 
the honey- comb, and only boil it about half, or three-quarters. of an 
hour: in that time it is ſufficiently done for eating; and though rather 
_ tovgher. than what i is prepared in England, yet is exceedingly pleaſant to 
the taſte, and muſt be much mort nouriſhing than tripe that has been 
ſoked and ſcrubbed in _ hot waters, and then boiled for ten or twelve 6 
hours. ö 
The leſſer demach, or, as ſome call it, the wany-folds, « either of buf. 
falo, mooſe, or deer, are uſually eat raw, and are very good; but that of f 
| the mooſe, unleſs great care be taken i in waſhing it, is rather bitter, ow 
ing to the nature of their food. 8 
The kidneys of both mooſe and buffalo are efoally ent raw by the Son- 
thern Indians; for no ſooner is one of thoſe beaſts killed, than the hun- 
ter rips up its belly, thruſts in his atm, ſnatches out the kidneys, and eats 
them warm, before the animal is quite dead, They alſo at times put their 
mouths to the wound the ball has made, and ſuck the wot; n 
| they ſay quenches thirſt, and is very nouriſhing. e 


Ad,» 
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5 pals prepared for their reception, where ſeveral 


Indians he concealed for that purpoſe. This me- 
thod of hunting is only practicable in Summer, 


and « on the barren ground, where they have an 
extenſive proſpect, and can ſee the herds of deer 


at a great diſtance, as well as diſcover the nature 


of the country, and make every neceſſary ar- 
rangement for driving them through the narrow 
 defiles. This method of hunting is performed 


in the following manner : 

When the jatians ſee a herd of deer, and intend 
to hunt them with bows and arrows, they ob- 
ſerve which way the wind blows, and always get 


to leeward, for fear of being ſmelled by the deer. 
The next thing to which they attend, is to ſearch 
for a convenient place to conceal thoſe who are 


appointed to ſhoot. This being done, a large 


| bundle of ticks, like large ramrods, (which they 
carry with them the whole Summer for the pur- 


poſe,) are ranged in two ranks, ſo as to form 


the two ſides of a very acute angle, and the ſticks 
. placed at the diſtance of fifteen or twenty yards 
from each other. When thoſe neceſſary arrange- - 
ments are completed, the women and boys ſepa- 
rate into two parties, and go round on both 


ſides, till they form a creſcent at the back of the 


deer, which are drove right forward; and as 


each of the ſticks has a ſmall flag, or more pro- 


perly a pendant, faſtened to it, which is eafily 


waved to and fro by the wind, and a lump of 


moſs ſtuck on each of their tops, the poor timo- 
8 ... . roug 
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rous deer, probably taking them for ranks of 
people, generally run ſtraight forward between 
the two ranges of ſticks, till they get among the 
Indians, who lie concealed in ſmall circular fen- 
ces, made with looſe ſtones, me moſs, c. When 
"the deer approach very near, the Indians who ate 
thus "concealed ſtart up and ſhoot; but as the 
deer generally paſs along at full fpeed, few Indi- 
ans have time to ſhoot more than one or two ar 
rows, unleſs the herd be very large. 5 
This method of hunting is not always attended 
with equal ſucceſs; for ſometimes after the Indi- 
ans have been at the trouble of making places of 
ſhelter, and arranging the flag. ſticks, c. the deer 
will make off another way, before the women and 
| children can ſurround them. At other times I 
have ſeen eleven or twelve of them killed with 
one volley of arrows; and if any en rend 
the other Indians, in order to pick up the deer 
that eſcape the bow- men. By theſe means I 
have ſeen upwards of twenty fine deer killed at 
one broadſide, as it may be termed. 
1 hough the Northern Indians may be faia to 
Eill a great number of deer in this manner during 
the Summer, yet they have ſo far loſt the art of 
ſhooting with bows and arrows, that never 
knew any of them who could take thoſe weapons 
: only, and kill either deer, mooſe, or buffalo, in 
the common, wandering, and promiſcuous me- 
chod of hunting. The Southern Indians, though 
r 


— 
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__ have been longer uſed to fire-arms, are far 


more expert with the bow and arrow, their ori- 
Sinal weapons. 

The tents Shes uſe of by thoſe 1 both 
in Summer and Winter, axe generally compoſed 
of deer-ſkins in the hair; and for convenience of 
carriage, are always made in ſmall pieces, ſeldom 


exceeding five buck-{kins in one piece. Theſe 


tents, as alſo their kettles, and ſome other lum- 
ber, are always carried by dogs, Which are train- 
ed to that ſervice, and are very docile and tracta- 
ble. Thoſe animals are of various ſiges and co- 
lours, but all of the fox and wolf breed, withſharp 


noſes, full buſhy tails, and ſharp ears ſtanding 


erect. Ihey axe of great courage when attacked, 
and bite ſo ſharp, that the ſſmalleſt cur among 
them will keep ſeveral of our largeſt Engliſh dogs 
at bay, if he can get up in a corner. Theſe 
dogs are equally willing to haul in a fledge, but 
as few of the men will be at the trouble of mak- 
ing ſledges for them, the poor women are oblig- 
ed to content themſelves with leſſening the bulk 
of their load, more than the weight, by making 
the dogs carry theſe articles only, which are al- 
ways laſhed on their backs, much after the ſame 
manner as packs are, or al formerly to be, on 
pack, horſes. | 
In the fall of the year, and as the Winter ad- 
vances, thoſe people ſew the ſkins of the deers 
legs together in the ſhape of long portmanteaus, 
whk when hauled on the ſnow as nnn. 
* 5 Are 
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are as ſlippery as an otter, and ſerve them as 
temporary fledges while on the barren ground; 


but when they arrive at any woods, they then 
make proper fledges, with thin boards of the 


larch-tree, generally known in Hudſon's Bay by 
'Þ the name of Juniper. 


\ Thoſe fledges are of various ſizes, according to 
the ſirength of the perſons who are to haul them : 


ſome I have ſeen were not leſs than twelve or 


fourteen feet long, and fifteen or ſixteen inches 
wide, but in general they do not exceed eight or 


nine feet in length, and twelve c or uren inches 
in breadth. 


I be boards of wich thoſe 8 are compoſ- 
ed are not more than a quarter of an inch thick, 
and ſeldom exceed ſive or ſix inches in width; 


as broader would be very unhandy for the Indi- 


ans to work, who have no other tools than an or- 
dinary knife, turned up a little at the point, 


from which it acquires the name of Baſe-hoth 
-among the Northern Indians, but among the 
-Southern tribes it is called Mo-co-toggan. The 
| boards are ſewed together with thongs of parch- 
ment deer-ſkin, and ſeveral croſs bars of wood 
are ſewed on the upper fide, which ſerves both 


to ſtrengthen the ſledge and ſecure the ground- 


| laſhing, to which the load is always faſtened by 


other ſmaller thongs, or ſtripes of leather. The 


head or fore-part of the ſledge is turned up ſo as to 


form a ſemi-circle, of at leaſt fifteen or twenty in- 
ches diameter. This prevents the carriage from 


diving into light ſnow, and enables it to {lide over 


the | 


NORTHERN OCEAN. 
the inequalities and hard drifts of ſnow which are 


conſtantly met with on the open plains and barren 
grounds. The trace or draught-line to thoſe fledg- 
es is a double ſtring, or flip of leather, made faſt 


to the head; and the bight is put acroſs the ſhoul- 
ders of the perſon who hauls the ſledge, ſo as to 
reſt againſt the breaſt. This contrivance, though 
ſo ſimple, cannot be improved by the mel age 
nious collar-maker in the world. 
heir ſnow-fhoes differ from all others made 
uſe of in thoſe parts; for though they are of the 
galley kind, that is, ſharp. pointed before, yet 
they are always to be worn on one foot, and 
cannot be ſhifted from ſide to ſide, like other 
 ſmow-ſhoes ; for this reaſon the inner. ſide of the 
frames are almoſt ſtraight, and the outer- ſide has 
a very large ſweep. The frames are generally 
made of birch-wood, and the netting is compoſ- 
ed of thongs of deer-ſkin ; but their mode of fill. 
ing that compartment where the foot reſts, is 
quite different from that uſed among the Sous 
thern Indians. 
Their clothing, which chiefly conſiſts of deer 
fkins in the hair, makes them very ſubject to be 
louſy; but that is ſo far from being thought a 
diſgrace, that the beſt among them amuſe them- 


ſelves with catching and eating theſe vermin; 


of which they are ſo fond, that the produce of a 
louſy head or garment affords them not only 
pleafing amuſement, but a delicious repaſt. My 
eld guide, Matonabbee, was ſo remarkably fond 
of thoſe little vermin, that he frequently ſet five 

| or 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 
or ſix of his ſtrapping wives to work to louſe 
their hairy deer-fkin ſhifts, the produce of which 
being always very 'confiderable, he eagerly re- 


ceived with both hands, and licked them in as 


faſt, and with as good a grace, as any European 
epicure would the mites in a cheeſe. He often 

aſſured me that fach ' amuſement was not only 
very pleaſing, but that the objects of the ſearch 
were very good; for which I gave him credit, 
telling him at the fame time, that though I en- 
deavoured to habituate myſelf to every other part 


of their diet, yet as I was but a fſojourner 


among them, I had no- inclination to accuſtom 


myſelf to ſuch dainties as J could not procure in 


that part of the world where was moſt inchned 
to reſide. 8, 

The Southern Wake an tens are 
equally fond of thoſe vermin, which are ſo de- 
teſtable in the eyes of an European; nay, the 
latter have many other dainties of a ſimilar kind 
for belide making uſe of train-· oil as a cordial and 
as ſauce to their meat, I have frequently feen 
them eat a whole handful of maggots that were 
produced in meat by fly-blows: - It is their con- 
ſtant cuſtom to eat the filth that comes from the 
noſe; and when their noſes bleed by accident, 
they always lick the Wood into their tr ee and 
{wallow it. 

The track of land inhabited * Ges 8 | 
Indians is very extenſive, reaching from the fifty- 
ninth to the- a en Web of North lati- 

0184; ; 
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tude; and from Eaſt to, Weſt, is, upward. of, five 
hundred miles wide. It is bounded by Church, 
ill River on the South; the Athapuſcow Indians? 
Country on the Weſt; the Dog · ribhed and Cop, 
per Indians Country on the North; and by. Hud- 
ſon's Bay on the Eaſt. The land throughout 
that whole track of country is ſcarcely, any thing 
but one ſolid maſs of rocks and-ſtones, and in 
molt parts very hilly, particularly to the Weſt: 
ward, among the woods. The ſurface, it is very 
true, is in moſt places covered with a thin ſod of 
moſs, intermixed with the roots of the Wee · ſa· ca- 
pucca, cranberries, and a few other inſignificant 
ſhrubs and herbage ; but under it there is in ge- 
neral a total want of ſoil, capable df producing 
any thing except what is peculiar to the climate. 
Some of the marſhes, indeed, prodyce ſeveral 
kinds of graſs, the growth of which is amazingly 
rapid; but this is dealt out with ſo ſparing a band 
as to be barely ſufficient to ſerve. the geeſe, ſwans, 
and other birds. of paſlage, during their migrati- 
ons in the Spring, and Fall, =hils they remain 
in a moulting ſtate. 

The many lakes and rivers with which, this part 
ol the country abounds, though they do not fur. 

niſh the natives with water · carriage, are yet of 
infinite advantage to them; as they afford great 
numbers of fiſh, both in Summer and Winter. 
The only ſpecies caught in thoſe parts are trout, 
tittameg, (or tickomeg,) tench, two ſorts of bar- 


ble, ( —_— by the Southern Indians Ma: may- pith,) 


burbot, 
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börbot, pike, and a few perch. - The four former 
are caught in all parts of this country, as well the 


woody as the barren ; but the three latter are only 


caught to the Weſtward, in ſuch lakes and rivers 


as are ſituated among the woods; and though 


| ſome of thoſe rivers lead to the barren ground, 


yet the three laſt mentioned ſpecies of fiſh are ſel- 
dom caught beyond the edge of the woods, not 
even in the Summer ſeaſon. | 

There is a black, hard, crumply moſs, that 
grows on the rocks. and large ſtones in thoſe 


parts, which is of infinite ſervice to the natives, 


as it ſometimes furniſhes them with a temporary 
ſubſiſtence, when na animal food can be pro- 
cured. This moſs, when boiled, turns to a 


' gummy conſiſtence, and is more clammy in the 


mouth than ſago; it may, by adding either moſs 
or water, be made to almoſt any conſiſtence. 
It is fo palatable, that all who taſte it generally 
grow fond of it. It is remarkably good and 
pleaſing when uſed to thicken any kind of broth, 


but it is generally moſt eſteemed when boiled i in 
Anger, 


The only method pracliſed by thoſe people to 


catch fiſh either in Winter or Summer, is by 


angling and ſetting nets; both of which methods 
is attended with much ſuperſtition, ceremony, and 


unneceſſary trouble; but 1 will endeavour to 


deſcribe them in as plain and brief a manner as 
poſlible. | 


Ig they make a new ftking-net, which is 
eh always 
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always compoſed of ſmall thongs cut from raw 
deer-ſkins, they take a number of birds bills and 
feet, and tie them, a little apart from each other, 
to the head and foot rope of the net, and at the 
four corners generally faſten ſome of the toes 
and jaws of the otters and jackaſhes. The birds 
feet and bills made choice of on ſuch occaſions 
are generally thoſe of the laughing gooſe, wavey, 
(or white gooſe,) gulls, loons, and black-heads ; 
and unleſs ſome or all of theſe be faſtened to'the 
net, they will not attempt to put it into the wa- 
ter, as they firmly believe it would not catch a 
ſingle fiſh. | 

A net thus accoutred is fi for ſetting whene- 
ver occaſion requires, and opportunity offers; but 
the firſt fiſh of whatever ſpecies caught in it, are 
not to be ſodden in the water, but broiled whole 
on the fire, and the fleſh carefully taken from 
the bones without diflocating one joint ; after 
which the bones are laid on the fire at full length 
and burnt. A firict obſervance of theſe rules is ſup- 
poſed to be of the utmoſt importance in promot- 
ing the future ſucceſs of the new net; and a 
neglect of them would render it not worth a 
farthing®. 
When ey fiſh in rivers, or narrow channels 


that 


* They frequently ſell new nets, which have not been wet more than 
once or twice, becauſe they have not been ſucceſsful, Thoſe nets, when 
ſoked in water, are eaſily opened, and then make moſt excellent heel and 
toe netting for ſnow-ſhoes, In general it is far ſuperior to the netting 


cut by the Southern Indian women, and i is not larger than common net- | 
+ wine. 
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that join two lakes together, they, could frequent- 
ly, by tying two, three, or more nets. together, 
ſpread over the whole breadth of the channel, 
and intercept every ſizable. fiſh that paſſed; but 
inſtead of that, they ſcatter the nets at a confide- 
rable diſtance from each, other, from a ſuperſtiti- 
ous notion, that were thay kept cloſe together, 
one net would be jealous of its neighbour, and by 
that means not one of them would catch a ſingle 
fiſh. 

The methods uſed, and trialy obſerved, when 
angling, are equally abſurd as thoſe I have menti- 
oned ; for when they bait a hook, a compoſition 
of four, five, or fix articles, by way of chaxm, is 
concealed under the bait, which is always ſewed 
round the hook. In fact, the only bait uſed by 
thoſe people is in their opinion a compeſition of 
_ charms, incloſed within a bit of fiſh ſkin, ſo as in 
| ſome meaſure to reſemble a ſmall fiſh. The 

things uſed by way of charm, are bits of beavers 

tails and fat, otter's vents and teeth, muſk-rat's 
guts and tails, loon's vents, ſquirrel's teſticles, 
the crudled milk taken out of the ſtomach of 
ſucking fawns and calves, human hair, and num- 
berleſs other articles equally abſurd.  _ 

Every maker of a family, and indeed aol 
every other perſon, particularly the men, have a 
{mall bundle of ſuch - traſh, which they always 
carry with them, both in Summer and Winter; 


and without ſome-of thoſe articles to put under 


thei bait, few of them could be pas _ . 
to 
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to put a hook into the water, being fully p per- 
ſuaded that they may as well fit in the tent, as 
attempt te angle without fuch aſſiſtance. They 


have alfo a notion that fiſh of the ſame ſpecies 


inhabiting different parts of the country, are 
fond of different things; ſo that almoſt every 
Hke and river they arrive at, obliges them to al. 
ter the compoſition of the charm. The ſame 
rule is obſerved on broiling the firſt fruits of a 
new hook that is uſed for a new net; an old 
hock that has already been ſuccefsful in catch- 
ing large fifh is eſteemed of more value, than 
| 2 handful of new Ones which * never bun 
tried. 


1 * * DS as my are very alt 


in many parts of this country ; particularly to 
the North of the fixtieth degree of latitude. 
Alpine hares are in ſome parts of the barren 


ground pretty plentiful, where alſo ſome herds 
of muſk-oxen are to be met with; and to the 


Weſtward, among the woods, there are ſome 
rabbits and partridges. With all thofe ſeeming 
ſources of plenty, however, one half of the in- 
habitants, and perhaps the other half alſo, are 
frequently in danger of being ſtarved to death, 
owing partly to their want of œconomy; and 
moſt of theſe ſcenes of diſtreſs happen during 


their journies to and from Prince of Wales's 


Fort, the only place at which they trade. 
When Northern Indians are at the Factory, 
_ are very liable to Real any thing they 
think 
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think will be ſerviceable; ; particularly iron hoops, 
ſmall bolts, ſpikes, carpenters tools, and, in ſhort, 
all ſmall pieces of iron-work which they can turn 
to advantage, either for their own uſe, or for the 
purpoſe of trading with ſuch of their country- 
men as ſeldom viſit the Company's Settlement: 
among themſelves, however, the crime of theft is 
ſeldom heard of. 

When two parties of thoſe Indians meet, the 
ceremonies which paſs between them are quite 
different from thoſe made uſe of in Europe on 
ſimilar occaſions; for when they advance within 
| twenty or thirty yards of each other, they make 
a full halt, and in general fit or lie down on 
the ground, and do not ſpeak for ſome minutes. 
At length one of them, generally an elderly man, 
if any be in company, breaks filence, by acquaint- 
ing the other party with every misfortune that 
has befallen him and his companions from the 
laſt time they had ſeen or heard of each other; 
and alfo of all deaths and other calamities that 
have befallen any other Indians during the ſame 
period, at leaſt as many particulars as * come 
to his knowledge. 5 

When the firſt has finiſhed his indo another 
aged orator, (if there be any) belonging to the 
other party relates, in like manner, all the bad 
news that has come to his knowledge; and both 

parties never fail to plead poverty and famine on 
all occaſions. If thoſe orations contain any news 
* in the leaſt — the other * it is not 
long 
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long before ſome of them begin to ſigh and ſob, 
and ſoon after break out into a loud cry, which 
is generally accompanied by moſt of the grown 
perſons of both ſexes; and ſometimes it is 


common to ſee them all, men, women, and chil- 


dren, in one univerſal howl. The young girls, 
in particular, are often very obliging on thoſe oc- 
caſions; for I never remember to have ſeen a 


crying match (as I called it) but the greateſt part 


of the company aſſiſted, although ſome of them 
had no other reaſon for it, but that of ſeeing 
their companions do the ſame. When the firſt 
tranſports of grief ſubũde, they advance by de- 
grees, and both parties mix with each other, the 
men always aſſociating with the men, and the 


women with the women. If they have any to- 


bacco among them, the pipes are paſſed round 
pretty freely, and the converſation ſoon becomes 
general. As they are on their firſt meeting ac- 
quainted with all the bad news, they have by this 
time nothing left but good, which in general has 
fo far the predominance over the former, that in 
leſs than half an hour nothing but ſmiles and 
cheerfulneſs are to be ſeen in every face; and if 
they be not really in want, ſmall preſents of pro- 
viſions, ammunition; and other articles, often 
take place; ſometimes merely as a gift, but more 


frequently by way of trying whether they cannot | 


get 2 greater preſent. 


They — but few. diverſions ; the chief fa. 


ſhooting 
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a JOURNEY TO THE 
ſhooting at a mark with bow and arrows; and 
another out-door game, called Holl, which in 
Tome. meafure reſembles playing with coits; 
only it is done withiſhort clubs, ſharp at one end. 
They alſo amuſe themſelves at times with danc- 
ing, which is always performed in the might. It 
is remarkable that thoſe people, though a diſtinct 
nation, have never adopted any mode of dancing 
of their own, or any ſſongs to which they can 
dance; ſo that when any thing of this kind ts 
attempted, which is but ſeldom, they always en- 
deavour to ĩmitate either the Dog. ribbed or Sou- 
*thern Indians, but: more commonly the former, as 
Few of them are ſufſiciently acquainted either 
with the Southern Intlian language, or their man- 
ner of dancing. The Dog-vibbed method is not 
very difficult: to learn, as it only conſiſts in lift- 
ing the feet alternately from the ground in a 
very quick ſucceſſion, and as high as poſſible, 
without / moving the: body, which ſhould be kept 
quite ſtill and motionleſs; the hands at the ſame 
time being clofed, and held cloſe to the breaſt, 
and the head inclining forward. This diverſion 
is always performed quite naked, except the 
breech- cloth, and at times that is alſothrown off; 
and the dancers, who feldom exceed three or 
four at a time, always ſtand cloſe to the muſic. 
The muſic may, by ſtraining a point, be called 

both vocal and inſtrumental, though both are 


ern humble. The former is no more 
chan 
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than 2 frequent repetition of the words hee, hee, 

hee, ho, ho, ho, c. which, by a more or leſs 
frequent repetition, dwelling longer on one word 
and ſhorter on another, and raiſing and lowering 
the voice, produce ſomething like à tune, and 
has the deſired effect. This is always accompani- 
ed by a drum or tabor; and ſometimes a kind of 
rattle is added, made with a piece of dried buffa- 


10 ſkin, in ſhape exactly like an oil-flaſk, into 


which they put a few ſhot or pebbles, which, 
when ſhook about, produces muſic little inferior 
to the drum, though not ſo loud. 
This mode of dancing naked is performed on- 
ly by the men; for when the women are order- 
ed to dance, they always exhibit without the 
tent, to muſic which is played within it; and 
though their method of dancing is perfectly de- 
cent, yet it has ſtill leſs meaning and action than 
that of the men: for a whole heap of them crowd 
together in a ſtraight line, and juſt ſhuffle them- 
ſelves a little from right to left, and back again 
in the ſame line, without lifting their feet from 
the ground; and when the muſic ſtops, they all 
give a little bend of the body and knee, ſomewhat 
ike an awkward curtſy, and pronounce, in a lit- 
tle ſhrill tone, h. e- e, h-0-0-0-e. 
Beſide theſe diverſions, they have another 1 
ple in- door game, which is that of taking a bit 


of wood, a button, or any other ſmall thing, and 


after * 9 hand to hand ſeveral times, 
| | aſking 
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_ aſking their antagoniſt, which hand it is in? 
When playing at this game, which only admits 
of two perſons, each of them have ten, fifteen 
or twenty ſmall chips of wood, like matches; and 
when one of the players gueſſes right, he takes 
one of his antagoniſt's ſticks, and lays it to his 
own; and he that firſt gets all the ſticks from 
the other in that manner is faid to win the game, 
which is generally for a ſingle load of powder 
and ſhot, an arrow, or ſome other thing of incon- 
ſiderable value. | 
The women never mix in any of their diverſi- 
ons, not even in dancing; for when that is re- 
quired of them, they always exhibit without the 
tent, as has been already obſerved ; nor are they 
allowed to be preſent at a feaſt. Indeed, the 
whole courſe of their lives is one continued ſcene 
of drudgery, viz. carrying and havling heavy 
loads, dreſſing ſkins for clothing, curing their 
proviſions, and practiſing other neceſſary dome- 
ſtic duties which are required in a family, with- 
out enjoying the leaſt diverſion of any kind, or 
relaxation, on any occaſion whatever; and except 
in the execution of thoſe homely duties, in which 
they are always inſtructed from their infancy, N 
their ſenſes ſeem almoſt as dull and frigid as the 
zone they inhabit. There are indeed ſome ex- 
ceptions to be met with among them, and I ſup- 
poſe it only requires indulgence and precept to 
make ſome of them as lofty and inſolent as any 
2 women 


women in the world. Though they wear their 
hair at full length, and never tie it up, like the 
Southern Indians; and though not one in fifty of 
them is ever poſſeſſed of a comb, yet by a won- 
derful dexterity of the ſingers, and a good deal 
of patience, they make ſhift to ſtroke it out ſo as 
not to leave two hairs entangled; but when their 
heads are infeſted with vermin, from which very 
few of either ſex are free, they mutually aſſiſt each 
other in keeping them under. 

A ſcorbutic diſorder, reſembling the worlt "SOM 
of the itch, conſumptions, and fluxes, are their 


chief diſorders. The firſt of theſe, though very 


troubleſome, is never known to prove fatal, un- 
leſs it be accompanied with ſome inward com- 
plaint ; but the two latter, with a few accidents, 
carries off great numbers of both ſexes and all 


ages: indeed few of them live to any great age, 


probably owing to the great fatigue they under. 
go from their youth up, in procuring a ſubſi- 
ence for themſelves and their offspring. f 

Though the ſcorbutic diſorder above mention- 


ed does appear to be infectious, it is rare to ſee 
one have it without the whole tent's crew being 
more or leſs affected with it; but this is by no 


means a proof of its being contagious; I rather 
attribute it to the effects of ſome bad water, or 
the unwholeſomeneſs of ſome fiſh they may 
catch in particular places, in the courſe of their 
wandering manner of life. - Were it otherwiſe, 
Vu kanu Youre in 2 ſhort time communi- 

4 | cate. 
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cate it to the whole tribe ; but, on the contrary, 
the diſeaſe is never ace to ſpread. In the 
younger ſort it always attacks the hands and feet, 
not even ſparing the palms and ſoles. Thoſe of 
riper years generally have it about the wriſts, i in- 
ſteps, and poſteriors; and in the latter particu- 
larly, the blotches, or boils as they may juſtly be 
called are often as large as the top of a man's 
thumb. This diſorder moſt frequently makes 
its appearance in the Summer, while the Indians 
are out in the barren ground ; and though it is 
by no means reckoned dangerous, yet it is ſo ob- 
ſtinate, as not to yield to any medicine that has 
ever been applied to it while at the Company's Fac- 
tory. And as the natives themſelves never make 
uſe of any medicines of their own preparing, 
Nature alone works the cure, which is never per- 
formed in leſs than twelve or eighteen months ; 


and ſome of them are troubled with this diſagree- 


able and loathſome diſorder for years before they 
are perfectly cured, and then a dark li vid mark 
remains on thoſe parts of the ſkin which have 
been affected, for many years: afterwards, and i in 
He during life. | : 
When any of the principal Northern ws 
die, it is generally believed that they are conjur- 
ed to death, either by ſome of their own coun- 
trymen, by ſome of the Southern Indians, or by 
ſome of the Eſquimaux : too frequently the ſuſ- 
picion falls on the latter tribe, which is the grand 


* of their never being at peace with thoſe 


poor 
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poor and diſtreſſed people. For ſome time paſt, 
however, thoſe Eſquimaux who trade with our 
ſloops at Knapp's Bay, Navel's Bay, and Whale 
Cove, are in perfect peace and friendſhip with the 
Northern Indians; which is entirely owing to t he 
protection they have for ſeveral years paſt receiv- 


ed from the Chiefs at the Company's Fort at 


Churchill River“. But thoſe of that tribe who 
S Z 2 EL 


*in the Summer of 1756, a patty of Northern Indians lay in wait at 
Knapp's Bay till the loop had failed out of the harbour, when they fell on 
the poor Eſquimaux, and killed every ſoul. Mr. John Bean, then Maſter 

of the ſloop, and fince Maſter of the Trinity yacht, with all his crew, 
heard the guns very plain; but did not know the m-aning or reaſon of it 
till the Summer following, whew he found the ſhocking remains of more 
"than forty Eſquimaux, who had been murdered in that cowardly manner 
and for ne other reaſon but becauſe two principal Northern Indians had 
died in the preceding Winter. | 

No Eſquimaux were ſeen at Knapp's Bay for ſeveral vears after; and 

thofe who trade there at preſent have undoubtedly been drawn from the 
Northward, ſince the above unhappy tranſaction; for the convenience of 
being nearer the woods, as well as being in the way of trading with the 
ſioop that calls there annually. It is to be hoped t hat the meaſures taken 
dy the Governors at Prince of Wales's Fort of late years, will effectually 
prevent any ſuch calamities happening in future, and by degrees be the 


means of bringing about a laſting, friendly, and Teciprocal intereſt between 


the two nations. 

Notwithſtanding the pacific and friendly terms which begin to dawn 
between thoſe two tribes at Knapp's Bay, Navel's Bay, and Whale Cove, 
farther North hoſtilities continue, and moſt barbarous murders are per- 
| petrated: and the only protection the Eſquimaux have from the fury of 
their enemies, is their remote ſituation in the Winter, and their reſiding 
chiefly on iſlands and peninſulas in Summer, which renders them leſs liable 
to be ſurpriſed during that ſeaſon, But even this ſecluded life does not 
prevent the Northern Indians from haraſſing them greatly, and at times 
they are ſo cloſely purſued as to be obliged to leave moſt of their goods, 
and utenſils to be deſtroyed by their enemy; which muſt be a great loſs, 
as theſe cannot be replaced but at the expence of much time and labour; 


and the want of them in the main time muſt create much diſtreſs both to 
; | men 
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live fa far to the North, as not to hives any in- 
tercourſe with our veſſels, very often fall a facri- 


fice to the fury and ſuperſtition of the Northern 
Indians; who are by no means a bold or warlike 
people; nor can I think from experience, that 
they are particularly guilty of committing acts of 
wanton cruelty on any other part of the human 


race beſide the Eſquimaux. Their hearts, how- 


ever, 


themſelves Fu their families, as they can ſeldom procure any part of their 


livelihood without the aſſiſtance of a conſiderable apparatus. 
In 1756, the Eſquimaux at Knapp's Bay ſent two of their youths to 


Prince of Wales's Fort in the floop, and the Summer following they were 
carried back to their friends, loaded with preſents, and much pleaſed with 
the treatment they received while at the Fort. In 1767, they again ſent 
one from Knapp's Bay and one from Whale Cove; and though during 
their ſtay at the Fort they made a conſiderable progreſs both in the Sou- 


thern Indian and the Engliſh languages, yet thoſe intercourſes have not 
been any ways advantageous to the Company, by increaſing the trade from 
that quarter. In fact, the only ſatisfaction they bave found for the great 
expence they have from time to time incurred, by introducing thoſe ſtran- 


gers, is, that through the good conduct of their upper ſervants at Churchill 
| River, they have at length fo far humanized the hearts of thoſe two 
tribes, that at preſent they can meet each other in a friendly manner; 


whereas, a few years ſince, whenever they met, each party premeditated 
the deſtruction of the other; and what made their war more ſhocking, was, 
they never gave quarter: fo that the ſtrongeſt party always killed the 
weakeſt, without ſparing either man, lroman, or child. 

It is but a few years ago that the Nloop's crew who annually Se 


them all their wants, durſt not venture on ſhore among the Eſquimaux 
unarmed, for fear of being murdered ; but latterly they are ſo civilized, 


that the Company's ſervants viſit their tents with. the greateſt freedom 
and ſafety, are always welcome, and deſired to partake of ſuch proviſions 
as they have: and knowing now our averſion from train-oil, they take 


every means in their power to convince our people that the victuals pre- 


pared for them is entirely free from it. But the ſmell of their tents, cook - 


ing-utenſils, and other furniture, is ſcarcely leſs offenſive than Greenland 


Dock. However I have eaten both fiſh and veniſon cooked by them in ſo 


cleanly a manner, that I have reliſked them yery much, and ae aa of 
khem with a good ppedite. | 
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ever, are in general ſo unſuſceptible of tenderneſs, 
that they can view the deepeſt diftreſs in thoſe 


who are not immediately related to them, with- 


out the leaſt emotion; not even half ſo much as 
the generality of mankind feel for the ſufferings 
of the meaneſt of the brute creation. I have been 
preſent when one of them, imitating the groans, 


diſtorted features, and contracted poſition, of a 


man who had died in the moſt excruciating 


pain, put the whole company, except Ea into 
the moſt violent fit of laughter. 


The Northern Indians never bury their dead, 


but always leave the bodies where they die, ſo that 
they are ſuppoſed to be devoured by beaſts and 
birds of prey; for which reaſon they will not eat 


foxes, wolves, ravens, Fc. unleſs it be __ 


mere neceſſity. 


The death of a near eelation affects them ſo ſen⸗ | 


ſibly, that they rend all their cloths from their 
backs, and go naked, till ſome perſons leſs afflict- 
ed relieve: them. After the death of a father, 
mother, huſband, wife, fon, or brother, they 


mourn, as it may be called, for a whole year, 


which they meaſure by the moons and ſeaſons. 


Thoſe mournful periods are not diſtinguiſhed by 


any particular dreſs, except that of cutting off the 
hair; and the ceremony confiſts in almoſt perpe- 
tually crying. Even when walking, as well asat 


all other intervals from ſleep, eating, and conver- 


fation, they make an odd howling noiſe, often 
repeating the relationſhip of the deceaſed. But 
LD 6. | f „ a8 
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as this is in a great meaſure mere form and cuſ- 
tom, ſome of them have a method of ſoftening 
the harſhneſs of the notes, and bringing them out 
in a more muſical tone than that in which they 


ſing their ſongs. When they reflect ſeriouſly on 


the loſs of a good friend, however, it has ſuch an 


effect on them for the preſent, that they give an 


uncommon looſe to their grief. At thoſe times 
they ſeem to ſympathiſe (through cuſtom) with. 
each other's afflictions ſo much, that I have often 
ſeen ſeveral ſcores of them crying in concert, 
when at the ſame time not above half a dozen of 
them had any more reaſon for ſo doing than I 


| had, unleſs it was to preſerve the old cuſtom, and 


keep the others in countenance. The women 
are remarkably obliging on ſuch occaſions; and as 
no reſtriction is laid on them, they may with 
truth be ſaid to cry with all their might and 
main; but in common converſation they are ob- 


_ bged to be very moderate. 


They have a tradition among them, that the 
firſt perſon upon earth was a woman, who, after 
having been ſome time alone, in her reſearches 
for berries, which was then her only food, found 
an animal like a dog, which followed her to the 


cave where ſhe lived, and ſoon grew fond and 
_ domeſtic. This dog, they ſay, had the art of 
_ transforming itſelf into the ſhape of a handſome 


young man, which it frequently did at night, but 
as the day approached, always reſumed its former 
ſhape 3 ſo ** the woman 1 on al that mt 


0 
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ed on thoſe occaſions as dreams and deluſions. 
Theſe tranformations were ſoon productive of 
the conſequences which at preſent generally fol- 
low ſuch intimate connexions between the two 


| ſexes, ahd the mother of the world began to ad- 
vance in her pregnancy, 


Not long after this happened, a man of fuch a 


ſurpriſing height that his head reached up to the 
clouds, came to level the land, which at that time 
was a very rude maſs; and after he. had done 


this, by the help of his walking- ſtick hè marked 


out all the lakes, ponds, and rivers, and immedi- 


ately cauſed them to be filled with water. He 


then took the dog, and tore it to pieces; the guts 
he threw into the lakes and rivers, commanding 


them to become the different kinds of fiſh; 5 the 
fleſh he diſperſed over the land, commanding it 


to become different kinds of beaſts and land-ani- 
mals; the ſkin he alſo tore in ſmall pieces, and 
threw it into the air, commanding it to become 
all kinds of birds; after which he gave the wo- 
man and her offspring full power to kill, eat, and 
never ſpare, for that he had commanded them to 
multiply for her uſe in abundance. After this 
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injunction, he returned to the place whence bs; 5. 


came, and has not been heard of ſince. 


RELIGION has not as yet begun to dawn among 
the Northern Indians; ; for though their conue 


rors do indeed ſing ſongs, and make long ſpeech- 
es, to ſome beaſts. aud birds of prey, as allo to 
imaginary beings, which they ſay aſſiſt them in 

performing 
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performing cures on the ſick, yet they, as well 
as their credulous neighbours, are utterly deſti- 
tute of every idea of practical religion. It is 
true, ſome of them will reprimand their youth 
for talking diſreſpectfully of particular beaſts and 
birds; but it is done with ſo little energy, as to 
be often retorted back in deriſion. Neither is 
this, nor their cuſtom of not killing wolves and 
quiquehatches, univerſally obſerved, and thoſe 
who do it can only be viewed with more pity and 
contempt than the others; for I always found i it 
aroſe merely from the greater degree of confi- 
dence which they had in the ſupernatural power 
of their conjurors, which induced them to believe, 
that talking lightly or diſreſpectfully of any thing 
they ſeemed to approve, would materially affect 
their health and happineſs in this world: and I 
never found any of them that had the leaſt idea 
of futurity. Matonabbee, without one excepti- - 
on, was a man of as clear ideas in other matters 
as any that Jever ſaw: he was not only a perfect 
maſter of the Southern Indian language, and their - 
belief, but could tell a better ſtory of our Savi- 
our's birth and life, than 'one half of thoſe who 
call themſelves Chrittians ; yet he always declar- 
ed to me, that neither he, nor any of his coun- 
trymen, had an idea of a future ſtate. Though 
he had been taught to look on things of this 
kind as uſeleſs, his own good ſenſe had taught 
bim to be an advocate for univerſal toleration ; 
and I have ſeen him ſeveral times afliſt 2 at ſome of 


the 
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the moſt ſacred rites performed by the Southern 
Indians, apparently with as much zeal, as if he had 
given as much credit to them as they did: and 
with the ſame liberality of ſentiment he would, 
I am perſuaded have aſſiſted at the altar of a Chri- 
ſtian church, or in a Jewiſh ſynagogue; not 


with a view to reap any advantage himſelf, but 


merely, as he obſerved, to aſſiſt others who W 
ed in ſuch ceremonies. 

Being thus deſtitute of all religious is 
theſe people have, to uſe Matonabbee's' own words, 
* nothing to do but conſult their own intereſt, 
* inclinations, and paſſions; and to paſs through 
© this world with as much eaſe and contentment 
as poſſible, without any hopes of reward, or 
e painful fear of puniſhment in the next.” In 


this ſtate of mind they are, when in proſperity, 


the bappieſt of mortals; for nothing but perſonal 
or family calamities can diſturb their tranquillity, 
while misfortunes of the leſſer kind fit light on 
them. Like moſt other uncivilized people, they 
bear bodily pain with great fortitude, though in 
that reſpect I cannot think them equal to _ Sou- 
thern Indians. 


Old age is the greateſt calamity that can befal * 
Northern Indian; for when he is paſt labour, he 


is neglected, an treated with great diſreſpect, 
even by his own children. "they not only ſerve 
him laſt at meals, but generally give him the 


coarſeſt and worſt of the victuals: and ſuch of the 
{kins as they do not chuſe to wear, are made up 
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* 


in the clumſieſt manner into clothing for their 


aged parents; who, as they had, in all probabi- 
lity, treated their fathers and mothers with the 
ſame neglect, in their turns, ſubmitted patiently 
to their lot, even without a murmur, knowing 
it to be the common misfortune attendant an old 
age; ſo that they may be ſaid to wait patiently 
for the melancholy hour when, being no longer 
capable of walking, they are to be left alone, to 
ſtarve and periſh for want. This, however, 
ſhocking and unnatural it may appear, is never- 
theleſs ſo common, that, among thoſe people, one 


half at leaſt of the aged perſons of both ſexes ab- 


ſolutely die in this miſerable condition. 
The Northern Indians call the Aurora Borealis, 
Ed- thin; that is, Deer“: and when that meteor is 


very baight, they ſay that deer is plentiful in that 


part of the atmoſphere ; but they have never yet 
extended their ideas ſo far as to entertain hopes 
of taſting thoſe celeſtial animals. 
Beſide this filly notion, they are very ſuperſti- | 
tious with reſpect to the exiſtence of ſeveral kinds 
of fairies, called by them Nant-e-na, whom they 
* ſay 50 ſee, and who are ſuppoſed by 
4 e em 
* Their ideas in this reſpect 15 founded on a principle one wonld not 
imagine. Experience has ſhewn them, that when a hairy deer-ſkin is . 
briſkly ſtroked with the hand in a dark night, it will emit-many ſparks of ' 


electrical fire, as the back of a cat will. The idea which the Southern 
Indians have of this meteor is equally romantic, though more pleaſing, as 


they believe it to be the ſpirits of their departed friends dancing in the 


clouds; and when the Aurora Borealis is remarkably bright, at which time 


they vary moſt in colour, form, and fituation, Oy. ſay, their decraſed 
friends are very merry. | 
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them to inhabit the different elements of earth, 
ſea, and air, according to their ſeveral qualities. 


To one or other of thoſe fairies they uſually at- 


tribute any change in their circumſtances, either 
for the better or worſe ; and as they are led into 
this way of thinking entirely by the art of the 
conjurors, there is no ſuch thing as any general 


mode of belief; for thoſe jugglers differ ſo much 
from each other in their accounts of theſe beings, _ 
that thoſe who believe any thing they ſay, have 
little to do but change their opinions according 
to the will and caprice of the conjuror, who is al- 
moſt daily relating ſome new whim, or extraor- 
dinary event, which, he ſays, has been revealed - 


to him · in a dream, or by ſome of his favourite 
fairies, when on a hunting excurſion, | 
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Some Account of MaTonaBsst, and of the eminent 
Services which he rendered to his Country, as well 
as to the Hudſon's Bay Company. 


 MATONABBEE was the ſon of a Northern Indi- 


an by a ſlave woman, who was formerly bought 


from ſome Southern Indians who came to Prince 
of Wales's Fort with furrs, c. This match was 
made by Mr. Richard Norton, then Governor, 
who detained them at and near the Fort, for the 


fame purpoſe as he did thoſe Indians called Home- 


guard. As to Matonabbee's real age, it is im- 
poſſible to be particular; for the natives of thoſe 
parts being utterly unacquainted with letters, or 
the uſe of hieroglyphics, though their memories 
are not leſs retentive than thoſe of other nations, 


cannot preſerve and tranſmit to poſterity the ex- 


act time when any particular event happens. In- 
deed, the utmoſt extent of their chronology reach- 
es no farther, than to ſay, My ſon, or my daugh- 
ter, was born in ſuch a Governor's time, and 
ſuch an event happened during ſuch a perſon's 
life-time (though, perhaps, he or ſhe has been 
dead many years). However, according to ap- 
pearance, and ſome corroborating circumſtances, 
Matonabbee was born about the year one thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred and thirty-fix, or one thou- 


fand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſeven ; and his 
father dying while he was young, the Governor 
took 
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took the boy, and, according to the Indian cul. 


| tom, adopted him as his ſon. 

Soon after the death of Matonabbee's father, 
Mr. Norton went to England, and as the boy did 
net experience from his ſucceſſor the ſame regard 
and attention which he had been accuſtomed to 


receive form Mr. Norton, he was ſoon taken from | 
the Factory by ſome of his father's relations, and 
continued with the Northern Indians till Mr. 


Ferdinand Jacobs ſucceeded to the command of 
Prince of Wales's Fort, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-two; when out of re- 
gard to old Mr. Norton, (who was then dead,) 
Mr. Jacobs took the firſt opportunity that offered 
to detain Matonabbee at the Factory, where he 


was for ſeveral years employed in the hunting- 
ſervice with ſome of the Company's ſervants, 


particularly with the late Mr. Moſes Norton“, 
(fon of the late Governor,) and Mr. Magnus 
Johnſton}. 

In the courſe of his log ſtay at and near the 
Fort, it is no wonder that he ſhould have become 


perfect maſter of the Southern Indian language, 


and made ſome progreſs in the Engliſh. It was 
during this period, that he gained a knowledge 
of the Chriſtian faith; and he always declared, 


that it was too deep and intricate for his compre- 


henfion. Though he was a perfect bigot with 
| Te reſpect 


* Afterwards Governor. 
1 Maſter of the Churchill loops 
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reſpect to the arts and tricks of Indian jugglers, 


yet he could by no means be impreſſed with a be- 
Hef of any part of our religion, nor of the religi- 
on of the Southern Indians, who have as firm a 


belief in a future ſtate as any people under the 


Sun. He had ſo much natural good ſenſe and 


liberality of ſentiment, however, as not to think 


that he had a right to ridicule any particular ſect 


on account of their religious opinions. On the 
contrary, he declared, that he held them all equal- 
ly in eſteem, but was determined, as he came in- 
to the world, ſo he would go out of it, without 
profeſſing any religion at all Notwithſtanding 
his averſion from religion, I have met with few 
Chriſtians who poſſeſſed more good moral quali- 


Yes; or fewer bad ones. 


It is impoſſible for any man to have been more 
punctual in the performance of a promiſe than he 


was; his ſcrupulous adherence to truth and ho- 


neſty would have done honour to the moſt en- 
lightened and devout Chriſtian, while his benevo- 


Hence and univerſal humanity to all the human 
. Face®, ng. to his abilities and manner of 


life, | 


* muſt here obſerve, that when we went to war with the Eſqui- 
maux at the Copper River in July 1471, it was by no means his propoſal: 


.on the contrary, he was forced into it by his countrymen. For L have 
Heard him ſay, that when he firſt viſited that river, in company with- 


I. dot- le-aza, they met with ſeveral Eſquimaux; and ſo far from killing 


the, were very friendly to them, and made them ſmall preſents of ſuch 


articles as they could beſt ſpare, and that would be of moſt uſe to them. 
It is more than probable © that the two bits of i iron found org the plun- 


by : . . | und ; 
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life, could not be exceeded by the moſt illuſtri- 
ous perſonage now on record; and to add to his 
other good qualities, he was the only Indian that 
Jever ſaw, except one, who was not guilty of 
backbiting and ſlandering his neighbours. 

In ſtature, Matonabbee was above the common 
ſize, being nearly ſix feet hight; and, except that 
his neck was rather (though not much) too ſhort, 
he was one of the fineſt and beſt proportioned 
men that I ever ſaw. In complexion he was 
dark, like the other Northern Indians, but his 
face was not disfigured by that ridiculous cuſtom 


of marking the cheeks with three or four black 


lines. His features were ragular and agreeable, 
and yet ſo ſtrongly marked and expreſſive, that 
they formed a completeindex of his mind; which, 
as he never intended to deceive or diſſemble, 
he never wiſhed to conceal. In converſation he was 
eaſy, lively, and agreeable, but exceedingly mo- 
deſt; and at table, the nobleneſs and elegance of 
his manners might have been admired by the firſt 
perſonages in the world ; for to the vivacity of a 
| Frenchman, 


— 


der while l was there, were part of thoſe preſents. | There were alſo a few 


long beads found among thoſe people, but quite different from any that : 


the Hudſon's Bay Company had ever ſent to the Bay ; ſo that the only. 
probable way they could have come by them, muſt have been by an inter. 
courſe with ſome of their tribe, who had dealings with the Danes in Da- 
vis's Straits. It is very probable, however, they might have paſſed 
through many hands before they reached this remote place. Had they 
had an immediate intercourſe with the Eſquimaux i in Davis's Straits, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe that iron would not have been ſo ſcarce among them 
as it ſeemed to be; indeed the diſtance is too great to admit of it. 


U have ſeen two Northern Indians who meaſured ſix feet three inches; 
and ope, ſix "Rt four inches, 


4 
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Frenchman, and the ſincerity of an Engliſhman, 
he added the gravity and nobleneſs of a Turk; all 
ſo bappily blended, as to render his company and 
converiation univerſally pleaſing to thoſe who 
underſtood either the Northern or Southern Indi- 
an languages, the only languages in which he 
could converſe. 

He was remarkably fond of Spaniſh wines, 
though he never drank to exceſs; and as he 
would not partake of fpirituous liquors, however 
fine in quality or plainly mixed, he was always 
maſter of himſelf. As no man is exempt from 
frailties, it is natural to ſuppoſe that as a man he 
had his ſhare ; but the greateſt with which I can 
charge him, is jealouſy, and that ſometimes carri- 


ed him beyond the bounds of humanity. 


In his early youth he diſcovered talents equal 
to the greateſt taſk that could poſſibly be expect- 
ed from an Indian. Accordingly Mr. Jacobs, 


then Governor at Prince of Wales's Fort, engag- 


ed him, when but a youth, as an Ambaſſador 


and Mediator between the Northern Indians and 
the Athapuſcow Tribe, who till then had always 


been at war with each other, In the courſe of 
this. embaſſy Matonabbee not only diſcovered 
the moſt brilliant and folid parts, but ſhewed an 


extenſive knowledge of every advantage that 


could ariſe to both nations from a total ſuppreſſi- 
on of hoſtilities; and at times he diſplayed ſuch 


29 
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as are rarely to be found among perſons of ſupe- 
rior condition and rank. 

He had not penetrated far into the country of 
the Athapuſcow Indians, before he came to ſeve- 
ral tents with inhabitants; and there, to his great 
ſurpriſe, he found Captain Keelſſiies, (a perſon 
frequently mentioned in this Journal“, ) who was 
then a priſoner, with all his family and ſome of 
his friends, the fate of whom was then undeter- 
mined; but through the means of Matonabbee, 


though young enough to have been his ſon, Keel - 


ſhies and a few others were releaſed, with the 
ofs of his effects and all his wives, which were 
fix in number. Matonabbee not only kept his 


ground after Keelſhies and his fmall party had 


been permitted to return, but made his way into 
the very heart of the Athapuſcow country, in 
order to have a perſonal conference with all or 
moſt of the principal inhabitants. The farther 
he advaticed, the more occaſion he had for intre- 
pidity. At one time he came to five tents of 
thoſe favages, which in the whole contained fix- 
teen men, beſides their wives, childern, and ſer- 
vants, while he himfelf was entirely alone, except 
one wife and a fervant boy. The Southern Indi- 
ans, ever treacherous, and apparently the more 


kind when they are premeditating miſchief, ſeem · 


ed to give him a hearty welcome, accepted the 
tenders of peace and reconciliation with apparep1 
| R latisfactid * 


The fame perſon was at Prince of Wales's Fort when the French arty. 
ed on the $th of Auguſt 1782, and ſaw them demoliſh the Fort. 
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ſatisfaction, and, as a mark of their approbation, 
each tent in rotation made a feaſt, or entertain- 
ment, the ſame night, and invited him to par- 
take; at the laſt of which they had concerted a 
ſcheme to murder him. He was, however, ſo 
perfect a maſter of the Southern Indian language, 
that he ſoon diſcovered their deſign, and told 


them, he was not come in a hoſtile manner, but 


if they attempted any thing of the kind he was 
determined to ſell his life as dear as poſſible. On 
hearing this, ſome of them ordered that his ſer- 
vant, gun, and ſnow-ſhoes, (for it was winter,) 


ſhould be brought- into the tent and ſecured; 
but he ſprung from his ſeat, ſeized his gun and 


ſnow-ſhoes, and went out of the tent, telling 
them, if they had an intention to moleſt him, 
that was the proper place where he could ſee his 
enemy, and be under no apprehenſions of being 


ſhot cowardly through the back. _ ] am ſure 


c (faid he) of killing two or three of you, and if 
« you chuſe to purchaſe my life at that price, 
„now is the time; but if otherwiſe, let me de- 


part without any farther moleſtation.” They 


then told him he was at liberty to go, on condi- 
tion of leaving his ſervant; but to this he would 
not conſent. He then ruſhed into the tent and 


took his ſervant by force from two men; when 


finding there was no appearance of farther 
danger, he ſet out on his return to the frontiers 
of his own country, and from thence to the 
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The year following he again viſited the Atha- 
puſcow country, accompanied by a conſiderable 


number of choſen men of his own nation, who 
were ſo far ſuperior to ſuch ſmall parties of the 
Southern Indians as they had met, that they 
commanded reſpect wherever they came; and 
having traverſed the whole country, and converſ- 
ed with all the principal men, peace and friend- 
ſhip were apparently re-eſtabliſhed. According- 
ly, when the Spring advanced the Northern In- 
dians began to diſperſe, and draw out to the Eaſt- 
ward on the barren ground; but Matonabbee, 
and a few others, choſe to paſs the Summer in the 


Athapuſcow country. As ſoon as the Southern 


Indians were acquainted with this deſign, and 
found the number of theNorthern Indians ſo re- 
duced, a ſuperior number of them dogged and 
haraſſed them the whole Summer, with a view to 
ſurpriſe and kill them when aſleep; and with 
that view twice actually approached ſo near their 
tents as fifty yards. But Matonabbee told them, 
as he had done when alone, that though there 
were but few of them, they were all determiped 
to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible: on which the 
Southern Indians, without making any reply, re- 
tired; for no Indians in this country have the 
courage to face their enemies when they find 
them apprized of their approach, and « on their 
guard to receive them. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe diſcouragements and 


| great * Matonabbee perſevered with cou- 
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rage and reſolution to viſit the Athapuſeow Indi- 
aus for ſeveral years fucceſſively; and at length, 
by an uniform diſplay of his pacific diſpofition, 
and by rendering a long train of good offices to 
thofe Indians, in return for their treachery and 
perfidy, he was fo happy as to be the fole inftru- 
ment of not only bringing about a laſting peace, 
but alſo of eſtabliſhing a trade and — in- 

tereſt between the two nations. 2 
Alfter having performed this great work, ke 
was prevailed upon to vifit the Copper-mine Ni- 
ver, in company with a famous leader, called 
Ldatle-azs ; and it was from the report of thoſe 
two men, that a journey to that part was propof- 
ed to the Hudſon's Bay Company by the late Mr. 
Moſes Norton, in one thoufand feven hundred 
and fixty-nine. In one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy he was engaged as the principal guide 
on that expedition; which he performed with 
greater punctuality, and more to my ſatisfaction, 
than perhaps any other Indian in all that country 
would have done. At his return to the Fort in 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two, he 
was made head of all the Northern Indian nation; 
and continued to render great ſervices to the 
Company during his life, by bringing a greater 
quantity of furrs to their Factory at Churchill 
River, than any other Indian ever did, or 
ever will do. His laſt viſit to Prince of Wales's 
Fort was in the Spring of one thouſand ſeven 


_ | hundred and cighty-two, and he intended to have 


repeated 
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repeated it in the Winter following ; ; but when 
he heard that the French had deſtroyed the Fort, 
and carried off all the Company's ſervants, he 
never afterwards reared his head, but took an 
opportunity, when no one ſuſpected his intenti- 
on, to hang himſelf, This is the more to be 
wondered at, as he is the only Northern Indian 
who, that I ever heard, put an end to his own 
exiſtence, The death of this man was a great 
| boſs to the Hudſon's Bay Company, and was at- 
| tended with a moſt melancholy ſcene; no leſs 
than the death of fix of his wives, and four chil. 
dren, all of whom were ſtarved to death the ſame 


Winter, in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty- three. 
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An Account of the pat 313 e in the 
Northern Parts of Hudſon's Bay.——The Buffalo, 
Mooſe, Muſk-ox, Deer, and Beaver.—A capital 
Miſtake cleared up reſpecting the We-was-kiſh, 
Animals with Canine. Teeth. -The Wolf — 
Foxes of various colours IL ynx, or Wild Cat Pa- 
lar, or White Bear- Black Bear Broumn Bear— 
Wolverene-—Otter —-Jackaſp—Wejack — Skunk— 
Pine Martin— Ermine, or Stote, . 

Animals with cutting Teeth. Aube M uſk Tow ea- 
| ver Porcupine Vurying e dmarices Hare 
D Common Squirrel Ground Squirrel — Mice of _ 

various Kinds, — and the Caſtor Beaver. 

The Pinnated Quadrupedt with finlike Feet, 
found i in Hudſon's Bay, are but three in number, 
VIZ. the Worluw,. er Sea-Horſe,—Seal, —and Sea- 
Unicorn. 6 | 


The Species of Fiſh found in the Salt Water of Hud- 
ſon's Bay are alſo few in number; being the Black 
Whale—White Whale—Salmon—and Kepling. 

Shell-jiſh, and empty Shells of ſeveral kinds, found 
on the Sea R ge near Ch urchill River, 


Frogs of 1 various ſexes and colours; alſo a 8. vari- 
ety of Grubbs, and other Inſects, always found in a 
frozen flate durin g Winter, but when expoſed to the 
beat of a l-w fire, are ſoon re. animated. 


An 
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:< Account of ſome of the principal Birds found in the 
Northern Parts of Hudſon's Bay; as well thoſe that on- 
ly migrate there in Summer, as thoſe that are known 

ro brave the coldeſt Winters : Eagles of various 
kinds — Hawks of various ſizes and plumage—White 
or Snowy Owl—---Grey or motled Owl — Cob-a-dee- 
cooch—Raven—Cinerious Crow—Woed- Pecker — 
 Ruffed Grouſe—-Pheaſant—-Wood Partridg — 
Willow Partridge—Rock Partridge.- Pigeon Red. 
breaſted Thruſh—--Groſbeak—-Snow Bunting-— 
 White-crowned Bunting Lapland Finch, two ſorts 
 —Lark—Titmsuſe—Swallow— Martin. Hopping 

Crane Broꝛon Crane—Bitron—Carlow, two ſorts 
— Fack Snipe—Red Godwart—-Plover—-Black 
Gullemet—Northern Diver — Black. throated Diver 
Ned. throated Diver —White Gull--.Grey Gull--- 
Black-head---Pellican---Gooſander---Swans of tws 

ſpecies Common Grey Gooſe.- Canada Gooſe---White 

or Snow Gooſe--- Blue Gooſe--- Horned Wavy---Laugh- 
ing Goofe---Barren Goofe--- Brent 9 8 
Gooſe---Bean Gooſe. 

The Species of Water-Fowl uſually called Duck, 
that reſort to thoſe Parts annually, are in great va- 

- riety; but thoſe that are moſt efteemed are, the Mal- 

lard Duck L ong-tailed Duck,---Wigeon, and Teal. 


Of the Vegetable Productions as far North as Church. 
ill River, particularly the mg/t uſefrul; ſuch as the 
Berry: bearing Buſhes, &c.—— Gooſeberry---Cran- 
 berry---- Heathberry--- Dewater-berry---Black Cur- 
, een, ee berry---Strawber- 
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m .-Eye- berry.-Blue- Berry, and 4 ſmall ſpecies 
. of Hips. 
| Burridge---Coltgfoot-—SorreloDandelien, 2 
Miſb-a· capueca Fackaſhey-puck-»Moſs of wa- 

rious forts —Grafs of ſeveral kind. and Vetches. 
che Trees found ſo far North near the Sea, con- 

Id only of Pines — Juniper Small — 

8 . Birch. 


EFORE I conclude this work, it may not be 
improper to give a ſhort account of the 
principal Animals that frequent the high Nor- 
thera latitudes, though moſt of them are found alſo 
far to the Southward, and conſequently in much 
milder climates, The buffalo, muſk-ox, deer, 
and the mooſe, have been already deſcribed in 
this Journal. I ſhall therefore only make a few 
remarks on the latter, in order to rectify à miſ- 
take, which, from wrong information, has crept 
ipto Mr. Pennant's Arctic Zoology, In page 21 
of that elegant work, he clafles the Mooſe with 
the We-was-kiſh, though it certain has pot * 
affinity to it. 
The We- was -kiſh, or as eme (though impro- 
| perly) call it, the Waſkeſſe, is quite a different ani- 
mal from the mooſe, being by no means ſo large 
in fize. The horns of the We-was-kiſh are ſome- 
thing ſimilar to thoſe of the common deer, but 
are not palmated in any part. They ſtand more 
upright, have fewer branches, and want the brow- 
* The bead of this animal is fo far from 
| being 
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* like that of the Mooſe, that the noſe is 
ſharp, like the noſe of a ſheep : indeed, the whole 
external appearance of the head is not very une 


like that of an aſs. The hair is uſually of a ſandy 


red; and they are frequently called by the Engliſh 
who viſit the interior parts of the country, red 
deer. Their fleſh is tolerable eating; but the 
fat is as hard as tallow, and if eaten as hot as 
poſſible, will yet chill in ſo ſhort a time, that it 
clogs the teeth, and ſticks tothe raof of the mouth, 
in ſuch a manner as to render it very diſagree- 
able. In the Spring of one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five, 1 had thirteen ſledge· loads 
of this meat brought to Cumberland Houſe in one 

day, and alſo two of the heads of this animal un- 
 fkinned, but the horns were chopped off; a proof 

of their wearing them the whole Winter. They 
are the moſt ſtupid of all the deer kind, and fre- 
quently make a ſhrill whiſtling, and quivering 
noiſe, not very unlike the braying of anaſs, which 
directs the hunter to the very ſpot where they 
are. They generally keep in large herds, and 
when they find plenty of paſture, remain 2 long 
time in one place. Thoſe deer are ſeldom an 
object of chace with the Indians bordering on 
Baſquiau, except when mooſe and other game 
fail. Their ſkins, when dreſſed, very much re- 
ſemble that of the mooſe, though they are much 
thinner, and have this peculiar quality, that they 


Will waſh as well as ſhamoy leather; whereas all 


the other leathers and pelts dreſſed by the Indians, 
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if they get wet, turn quite hard, unleſs great care 


be taken to keep OE rubbing them while 
drying. 


The perſon who ae Mr. Raus that 


the we-was-kiſh and the mooſe are the ſame ani- 


mal, never ſaw one of them; and the only reaſon 
he had to ſuppoſe it, was the great reſemblance of 
their ſkins: yet it is rather ſtrange, that ſo inde- 
fatigable a collector of Natural Hiſtory as the 
late Mr. Andrew Graham, ſhould have omitted 
making particular enquiry about them: for any 


foreign Indian, particularly thoſe that reſide near 


Baſquiau, could ealily have OTIS n to the 


contr Fe 


Animals with Canine Teeth. » * 


Worves are frequently met with in the coun- 
tries Weſt of Hudſon's Bay, both on the barren 


grounds and among the woods, but they are not 


numerous; it is very. uncommon to ſee more 
than three or four of them in a herd. Thoſe 
that keep to the Weſtward, among the woods, 


are generally of the uſual colour, but the greateſt 
part of thoſe that are killed by the Eſquimaux 


are perfectly white. All the wolves in Hudſon's 


Bay are very ſhy of the human race, yet when 


ſharp ſet, they frequently follow the Indians for 


ſeveral days, but always keep at a diſtance. 


They are great enemies to the Indian dogs, and 
* 


* 


\ 
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frequently kill and eat thoſe that are heavy load- 
ed, and cannot keep up with the main body. 
The Northern Indians have formed ſtrange ideas 
of this animal, as they think it does not eat its 
victuals raw ; but by a ſingular and wonderful 
ſagacity, peculiar to itſelf, has a method of cook- 
ing them without fire. The females are much 
ſwifter than the males; for which reaſon the In- 
dians, both Northern and Southern, are of opini- 
on that they kill the greateſt part of the game. 
This cannot, however, always be the caſe; for to 

the North of Churchill they, in general, live a for- 
lorn life all the Winter, and are ſeldom ſeen in 
pairs till the Spring, when they begin to couple; 
and generally keep in pairs all the Summer. 
They always burrow under. ground to bring 
forth their young; and though it is natural to 
ſuppoſe them very fierce at thoſe times, yet I 
have frequently ſeen the Indians go to their dens, 
and take out the young ones and play with them. 
I never knew a Northern Indian hurt one of 
them : on the contrary, they always put them 
carefully into the den again; and I have ſome- 
times ſeen them paint the faces of the young 
Wolves with vermillion, or red ochre. 

The ArcTic Foxes are in ſome years remarka- poxes of 
bly plentiful, but generally moſt ſo on the barren 1,4... 
ground, near the ſea-coaſt. Notwithſtanding 
what has been ſaid of this animal only viſiting the 

| ſettlements once in five or ſeven years, I can affirm 
there is not one year in twenty that they are not 
| „ ® 8 caught 
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caught in greater or leſs numbers at Churchill ; 


and I have known that for three years running, 
not leſs than from two hundred to four hundred 


have been caught each year within thirty miles 


of the Fort. They always come from the North 
along the coaſt, and generally make their appear- 


ance at Churchill about the middle of October, 


but their ſkins are ſeldom in ſeaſon till Novem- 
ber; during that time they are never moleſted, 
but permitted to feed round the Fort, till by de- 


grees they become almoſt domeſtic. The great 
numbers of thoſe animals that viſit Churchill Ri- 
ver in ſame years do not all come in a body, as 
it would be impoſſible for the fourth part of them 


to find ſubſiſtence by the way ; but when they 
come near the Fort, the carcaſſes of dead whales 
lying along the ſhores, and the ſkin and other 


oOffal, after boiling the oy, afford them a plentiful 


repaſt, and prove the means of keeping them 


about the Fort till, by frequent reinforcements 
from the Northward, their numbers are ſo far in- 


creaſed as almoſt to exceeded credibility. _ 
When their ſkins are in ſeaſon, 2 number of 


traps and guns are ſet, and the greateſt part of 


them are caught in one month, though ſome few 


are found during the whole Winter. I have fre- 
quently known near forty killed in one night 
within half a mile of Prince of Wales's Fort; but 
this ſeldom happens after the firſt or ſecond night. 
When Churchill River is frazen over near the 


mouth, the races part of "= ſurviving white 
| © Ines 
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Foxes ctofs the river, and direct their courſe to 
the Southward, and in fome years afſemble in 
confiderable numbers at York Fort and Severn 
River. Whether they are all killed, or what be- 
comes of thoſe which eſcape, is very uncertain ; 
but it is well known that none of them ever mi- 
grate again to the Northward. Beſides taking a 
trap fo freely, they are otherwiſe ſo fimple, that 1 
have ſeen them ſhot off-hand while feeding, the 
ſame as ſparrows in a heap of chaff, ſometimes 
two or three at a ſhot. This ſport is always moſt 
ſucceſsful in moon-light nights; for in the day- 
time they generally keep in their holes among 
the rocks, and under the hollow ice at high - wa- 
ter marx. 

Theſe animals will prey on each other as readi- 
ly as on any other animals they find dead in a 
trap, or wounded by gun ; which renders them 
ſo deſtructive, that 1 have known upwards of one 


hundred and twenty Foxes of different colours 


eaten, and deſtroyed in their traps by their com- 
tades in the courſe of one Winter, within half 4 
Mile of the Fort. 

The Naturaliſts ſeem ſtill at a loſs to know their 


_ breeding-places, which are doubtleſs in every part 


of the coaſt they frequent. Several of them 


breed near Churchill, atd I have feen them in 


confiderable numbers all along the Weſt coaſt of 
Hudſon's Bay, particularly at Cape Eſquimaux, 
Navels Bay, and Whale Cove, alſo on Marble 
land; ſo that with ſome degree of confidence 


we 
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5 we may affirm, that they breed on every part of 
the coaſt they inhabit during the Summer ſeaſon, 
They generally have from three to five young at 
a litter; more I never ſaw with one old one. 
When young they are all over almoſt of a ſooty 
black, but as the fall advances, the belly, ſides, 
and tail turn to a light aſh- colour; the back, 
legs, ſome part of the face, and the tip of the tail, 
changes to a lead colour; but when the Winter 
ſets in they become perfectly white: the ridge of 
the back and the tip of the tail are the laſt places 
that change to that colour; and there are few 
of them which have not a few dark hairs at the 
tip of the tail all the Winter. If taken young, 
they are eaſily domeſticated in ſome degree, but 
I never ſaw one that was fond of being careſſed; 

and they are always impatient of confinement. 
The white WHITE Foxes, when killed at any conſidera- 
Fox. dle diſtance from the ſea coaſt, (where they can- 
| not poſſibly get any thing to-prey upon, except 
rabbits, mice, and partridges,) are far from being 
diſagreeable eating. And on Marble Iſland I have 
ſhot them when they were equal in flavour to a 
rabbit; probably owing to their feeding entirely 
on eggs and young birds; but near Churchill 

River they are as rank as train. oil. 


. The Lynx, or WII p Car, is very ſcarce to 


er Wildcat. the North of Churchill; but is exactly the ſame 

as thoſe which are fond in great plenty to the 

South Weſt. I have obſerved the tracks of this 

animal at Churchill, and ſeen them killed, and 
have 
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have eaten of their fleſh in the neighbourhood 


of York Fort. he fleſh is white, and nearly as 


good as that of a rabbit. They are I think, much 
larger than that which is deſcribed in the Arctic 


Zoology ; they never approach near the ſettle- 
ments in Hudſon's Bay, and are very deſtructive 


to rabbits; they ſeldom leave a place which is 


Fd by rabbits till they have i killed 


them all. 


The Pol. An or WIn TE BEAR, though common The Polar 


retreats by any of our Northern Indians, except 


near Churchill River; nor do I ſuppoſe that the 


Eſquimaux ſee or kill any of them more fre- 
quently during that ſeaſon; for in the courſe of 
many years reſidence at Churchill River, I ſcarce- 
ly ever ſaw a Winter ſkin brought from the 


Northward by the ſloop. Probably the Eſqi- 


maux, if they kill any, may reſerve the ſkins for 
their own uſe; for at that ſeaſon their hair is 
very long, with a thick bed of wool at the bot- 
tom, and they are remarkably clean and white. 


The Winter is the only ſeaſon that ſo oily a ſkin 


as the Bear's can poſſibly be cleaned and dreſſed 


by thoſe people, without greaſing the hair, which 
is very unpleaſant to them; for though they eat 


train-oil, &c. yet they are as careful as poſſible : 


to keep their clothes from being greaſed with it. 


To dreſs one of thoſe greaſy ſkins in Winter, as 


ſoon as taken from the beaſt, it is ſtretched out | 


on a ſmooth patch of ſnow, and there ſtaked 
down, 


on the ſea-coaſt,. is ſeldom found in its Winter gte 
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down, where it foon freezes as hard as a boatd : 
while in that ſtate, the women ſcrape off all the 


fat, till they come to the very roots of the hair. 


It is ſometimes permitted to remain in that poſitĩ- 
on for a confiderable time; and when taken from 
the ſnow, is hung up in the open air. The more 
intenſe the froſt, the greater is its drying quali- 
ty; and by being wafted about by the wind, 

with a little ſcraping, it in time becomes perfect- 
ly ſupple, and both pelt and hair beautifully 
white. Drying deer, beaver, and otter ſkins, in 


this manner render their pelts very white, but 


not fupple ; probably owing to the cloſe texture 


and thickneſs of their ſkins; whereas the {kin of 


the bear, though fo large an animal, is remarka- 
bly thin and ſputgy®. 

| BLACK 

lt is rather ſingular that the Polar Bears . found on the land 


during the Winter, on which account it is ſuppoſed they go out on the 
ice; and keep near the edye of the water during that feafon, while the fe- 


males that are pfegnant feek ſhelter at the fkirts of the woods, and dig 


themſelves dens in the deepeſt drifts of ſnow they can find, where they re- 


main in a ſtate of mactivity, aud without food, from the latter end of De- 


tember ot January, till the latter end of March; at which time they 
leave their dens, and bend their courſe towards the ſea with their cubs; 
which, in general, are two in number. Notwithſtanding the great magni- 
tude of thoſe animals when full grown, yet their young are not larger than 
rabbits, and when they leave their dens, in Mareh, I have frequently ſeen 


| them not larger than a white fox, and their ſteps on the ſnow not bigger 
than @ crown-piece, when thoſe of their dam meaſure near fifteen inches 
long and nine inches broad. They propagate when yoithg, or at leaſt be- 
fore they are half · groun; for I have killed young females not larger than 


a London calf, with milk in their teats; whereas ſome of the full grown 
ones are heavier than the largeſt of our common oxen. Indeed I was once 


at the killing of one, when one of its Kind feet being eut off at the ankle, 


weighed fifty-four pounds, The males have a bone in het Penis, as a dog 
; has, 
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Brack Branrs are not very numerous to the The Black 


North Weſt of Churchill. The manner of life is 
the ſame of the reſt. of the ſpecies, though the 
face of the country they inhabit, differs widely 
from the more mild climates. In Summer they 


proul about in ſearch of berries, c. and as the 


Winter approaches, retire to their dens, which 
are always under- ground; and generally, if not 
always, on the fide of a ſmall hillock. The Bears 
that inhabit the Southern parts of America are 
ſaid to take up their winter abode in hollow trees; 


but I never ſaw any trees in my Northern travels, 


that could afford any ſuch ſhelter. | 
The places of retreat of thoſe Bears that bur- 


row under-ground are eaſily diſcovered in Win- 


ter, by the rime that hangs about the mouth of 
the den; for let the ſnow be ever ſo deep, the 
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bas, and of courſe unite in copulation ; but the time of their courtſhip is L 
believe, not exactly known : probably it may be in July or Auguſt, for at 
thoſe times I have often been at the killing them, when the males were ſo 
attached to their miſtreſſes, that after the female was killed, the male 
would put bis two fate-paws over, and ſuffer himſelf to be ſhot before he 
would quit her. I have frequently ſeen and killed thoſe animals near 
twelve leagues from the land; hut as the Fall of the year advances, they 
are taught by inſtinct to ſeek the ſhore. "Though ſuck a tremendous ani- 
mal, they are very ſhy 6f coming near a man; but when cloſely purſued 
in the water, they frequently attack the boat, ſeize the oars, and wreſt 
them from the hands of the ſtrongeſt man, ſeeming deſirous to go on 
board; but the people on thoſe occaſions are always provided with fire - 


arms and hatchets, to prevent ſuch an unwelcome viſit. The fleſh of this 


animal, when killed in Winter, (if not too old,) is far from being unplea- 


Ant eating; and the young cubs, in the Spring, are rather delicate than 


otherwiſe. The teats of the females are only two in number, and are 


placed between the fore-legs. The beſt Drawing of this Animal I have | 
ſen, is that done by Mr, Webber, among the Plates of Cook's laſt Voyage. 


Bear. 


— . 
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of the den from being entirely cloted up. They 
generally retire to their Winter quarters before 
the ſnow is of any conſiderable depth, and never 
come abroad again (unleſs diſturbed) till the 
thaus are confiderable, which in thoſe high lati- 
tudes is ſeldom till the latter end of March or the 


beginning of April; ſo that the few Black Bears 


that inhabit thoſe cold regions may be faid to 
ſubſiſt for four months at leaſt without food. 1 
have been preſent at the kiliing two of them in 
Winter; and the Northern Indian method is ſimi- 
lar to that ſaid to be in uſe among the Kamtſchat- 
kans ; for they always blocked up the mouth of 
the den with logs of wood, then broke open the 
top of it, and killed the animal either with a 


ſpear or a gun; but the latter method 1s reck- 
oned both cowardly and waſteful, as it, is not 


poſſible for the Bear either to make its eſcape, Or 


to do the Indians the leaſt injury. Sometimes 


they put a ſnare about the Bear's neck, and draw 
up his head cloſe to the hole, and kill him with a 
hatchet. Though thoſe animals are but ſcarce to 


the North of Churchill, yet they are ſo nume- 


rous between York Fort and Cumberland Houſe, 
that in one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 
four I ſaw eleven killed in the courſe of one day's 
B but their fleſh was abominable. This 


4 544 
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was ripe, for the want of which they chang ed. 
entirely on water in . , which in de of Sad 
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lakes we croſſed that day were in n 


multitudes“. 

The method by which the Bears catch thoſe i in. 
ſects is by ſwimming with their mouths open, in 
the ſame manner as the whales do, when feeding 
on the ſea-ſpider. There was not one of the 

Bears killed that day, which had not its ſtomach 
as full of thoſe inſects (only) as ever a hog's was 
with grains, and when cut open, the ſtench from 
them was intolerable. I have, however, eaten of 

' ſome killed at that early ſeaſon which were very 
good ; but they were found among the woods, 
far from the places where'thoſe infects haunt, and 
had fed on graſs and other herbage, After the 

middle of July, when the berries begin to ripen, 
they are excellent eating, and fo continue till Ja- 
nuary or February following; but late in the 
Spring they are, by long ning, very poor _ 
dry eating. 

The Southern Indians kill great numbers of. 
thoſe Bears at all ſeaſons of the year; but no en- 

couragement can prevent them from ũngeing al- 

1 B b 2 moſt 


Bs, he Jule here ſpoken of are of two kinds; the one is nearly black, 

tits ſkin hard like a beetle, and not very unlike a graſchopper, and darts 
through the water with great eaſe, and with ſome degree of velocity. The 

other ſort i is brown, has wings, and is as ſoft as the common cleg-fly, The 

latter are the moſt numerous; and in ſome of the lakes ſuch quantities of 
them are forced into the bays in gales of wind, and there preſſed together 

in ſuch multitudes, that they are killed, and remain there a great nui- 

ſance; for I have ſeveral times, in my inland voyages from York Fort, 

35 found it ſcarcely poſſible to land in ſome of thoſe bays for the intolerable 

ſtench of thoſe inſets, which in ſome places were lying in putrid maſſes to 

the depth of two or three feet. It is more than 3 that the Bear. 

24 © _qecaſionally feed on theſe dead inſects. | 


. 
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moſt every one that is in good condition : fo that 
the few ſkins they do ſave and bring to the mar- 
ket, are only of thoſe which are ſo poor that their 
fleſh is not worth eating“. In fact, the ſkinning 
of a Bear ſpoils the meat thereof, as much as it 
would do to ſkin a young porker, or a roaſting 
pig. The ſame may be ſaid of ſwans (the ſkins 
of which the Company have lately made an arti- 
cle of trade); otherwiſe thouſands of their ſkins 
might be brought to market annually, by the In- 
dians that trade with the Hudſon's Bay Compa- 
ny's ſervants at the different ſettlements about 
the Bay. | 8 
The Bron BROwN Bzars are, 1 believe, never Grind 6 in 
Bear. the North- Indian territories : but I ſaw the ſkin _ 
of an enormous grizzled Bear at the tents of the 
Eſquimaux at the Copper River; and many of 
5 them are ſaid to breed not very remote from that 
part. ; 
TheWolve- The WoLvertns i is common in. the een 
8 regions, as far North as the Copper River, and 
perhaps farther: They are equally the inhabitants 
of woods and barren grounds; for the Eſquimaux 
to the North of Churchill kill many of them when 
their Kins are in excellent ſeaſon ; a proof of 
— 5 their 


| 1 


S tt i is common for the Sputherlt Indians to tame and domeſticate © op 
. 7 young cus; and they are frequently taken ſo young that they cannot eat, 
4 On thoſe occaſions the Indians oblige their wives who have milk in their 
ö breaſts to ſuckle them. And one of the Company's ſervants, whoſe name 
is Iſaac Batt, willing to be as great a brute as his Indian companions, abſc- 
Jately forced one of his wives, who bad recently loſt her Og: to ſuckle . | 


yourg Bear. a 
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their being capable of braving the ſevereſt cold. 


They are very flow in their pace, but their won. 
derful ſagacity, ſtrength, and acute ſent, make 
ample amends for that defect; for they are ſel- 
dom killed at any ſeaſon when they do not prove 
very fat: a great proof of their being excellent 
providers. With reſpect to the Herceneſs of this 
animal which ſome aſſert, I can fay little, but I 


I know them to be beaſts of great courage and 
reſolution, for I once ſaw one of them take poſ- 


ſeſſion of a deer that an Indian had killed, and 
though the Indian advanced within twenty yards, 
he would not relinquiſh his claim to it, but ſuf- 


| fered himſelf to be ſhot ſtanding on. the deer. I 


once ſaw a ſimilar inſtance of a lynx, or wild cat, 
which alſo ſuffered itſelf, to be killed before it 
would relinquiſh the prize. The wolverenes 
have alſo frequently been ſeen to take a deer 
from a wolf before the latter had time to begin 
his repaſt after killing it. Indeed their amazing 
ſtrength, and the length and ſharpneſs of their 
claws, render them capable of making a ſtrong 
reſiſtance againſt any other animal in thoſe parts, 
the Bear not excepted. + As a proof of their 
amazing ſtrength, there was one at Churchill 


ſome years ſince, that overſet the greateſt part of 


a large pile of wood, (containing a whole Win- 
ter's firing, that meaſured upwards of ſeventy 


yards round, ) to get at ſome proviſiong that had 


been hid there by the Company's ſervants, when 


going t to JAE 9 to ſpend the Chriſtmas holi- 
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days. The fact was, this animal had been lurk- 


ing about in the neighbourhood of their tent 
(Which was about eight miles from the Factory) 


for ſome weeks, and had committed many de- 


predations on the game caught in their traps and 


ſnares, as well as eaten many foxes that were kill. 
ed by guns ſet for that purpoſe: but the Wolve- 
rene was too cunning to take either trap or gun 
himſelf. The people knowing the miſchievous 
diſpoſition of thoſe animals, took (as they 


thought) the moſt effectual method to ſecure the 


remains of their proviſions, which they did not 


chuſe to carry home, and accordingly tied it up 


in bundles and placed it on the top of the wood- 
pile, (about two miles from their tent,) little 
thinking the Wolverene would find it out; but 
to their great ſurprize, when they returned to 
their tent after the holidays, they found the pile 
of wood in the flate already mentioned, though 


ſome of the trees that compoſed it were as much 


as two men could carry. The only reaſon the 


people could give-for the animal doing ſo much 
miſchief was, that in his attempting to carry off 
the booty, ſome of the ſmall parcels of proviſions 
had fallen down into the heart of the pile, and 
ſooner than loſe half his prize, he purſued the 


aʒbove method till he had accompliſhed his ends. 


The bags of flour, oatmeal, and Peaſe, though of 
no uſe t@him, he tore all to pieces, and ſcattered 
the contents about on the ſnow ; but every bit 

' of Aae food, * beef, pork, bacon, 


5 g 23 alben, | 
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veniſon, falt geeſe, partridges, Sc. to 4 conſide- 
rable amount, he carried away. Theſe animals 
are great enemies to the Beaver, but the manner 
of life of the latter prevents them from falling 
into their clutches ſo frequently as many other 
animals; they commit vaſt depredations on the 
foxes during the Summer, while the young ones 
are ſmall; their quick ſcent directs them to their 
dens, and if the entrance be too ſmall, their 
ſtrength enables them to widen it, and go in and 
Kill the mother and all her cubs, In fact, they are 
2 moſt deſtructive animals in this country. 1 
Or xrkxs are pretty plentiful in the rivers to the The out 
North of Churchill, as far as latitude 629; farther 
North I do not recolle& to have ſeen any. In 
Winter they generally frequent thoſe parts of 
rivers where there are falls or rapids, which do 
not freeze in the coldeſt Winters; becauſe in 
ſuch ſituations they are moſt likely to find plenty 
of fiſh, and the open water gives them a free ad- 
miſſion to the ſhore, where they ſometimes go 

to eat the fiſh they have caught; but moſt com- 
monly fit on the ice, or get on à great ſtone in the 
river. They are frequently ſeen in the very 
depth of Winter at a conſiderable diſtance from 
e ee any 


* Mr. Graham ſays they take their lodging in the elefts of rocks, or WM 
hollow (Fees. Ihe former I acknowledge, but I believe that neither Mr. 
Graham 1 nor any "of the Company's s ſervants ever faw an igftance of the 
latter. In fa, dut ing all my travels in the intetior pats or Hietor's 
Bay, I never ſaw a hollow tree that was capable of affording ſhelter to any. , 


larger animal than martins, jackaſhes, or wejacks; and 5 les ods quidue- 
batch or Bear, as ſome have aſſerted. 
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any known open water, both in woods and on 


open plains, as well as on the ice of large lakes; 


but it is not known What has led them to ſuch 
places: perhaps merely for amuſement, for they 
are not known to kill any game on the land dur- 


ing that ſeaſon. If purſued when among the 
woods in Winter, (where the ſnow is always 


light and deep,) they immediately dive, and make 


conſiderable way under it, but are eaſily traced 
by the motion of the ſnow above them, and 
ſoon overtaken. The Indians kill numbers of 
them with clubs, by tracing them in the ſnow ; 


but ſome of the old ones are ſo fierce when cloſe 
purſued, that they turn and fly at their purſuer, | 


and their bite is ſo ſevere that it is much dreaded 


by the Indians. Beſides this method of killing - 


them, the Indians have another, which is equally 
ſucceſsful ; namely, by concealing themſelves 
within a reaſonable: gun-ſhot of the Otters uſual 
landing-places, and waiting their coming out of 
the water. This method is more generally prac- 
tiſed in moon-light nights. They alſo ſhoot many 
of them as they are ſporting in the water, and 
ſome few ate caught i in traps. : 1 
The Otters in this, as well as every other part 


of the bay, vary in ſize and colour, according to 
age and ſeaſon. In Summer, when the hair is very 
ſhort, they are almoſt black, but as the Winter 


advances, they turn to a beautiful dark auburn, 


except a lpall ſpot under the chin, which is of a 
filver Way: This mae 2 0 retain all the 3 | 
i ter 


\ 
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ter; but late in the Spring (though long before 


they ſhed their coat) they turn to a dull ruſty 
brown; ſo that a perſon who is acquainted with 


thoſe changes can tell to a great nicety, by look- 
ing at the ſkins, (when offered for ſale,) the very 
time they were killed, and pay for them according 


to their value. The number of their young is 
various, from three to five or ſix. They unite 
in copulation the ſame as a dog, and fo do every 
other animal that has a bone in the penis. I will 
here enumerate all of that deſcription that I 


know of in thoſe parts, viz. bears of all ſorts, 


wolves, wolvereens, foxes, martins, otters we- 


jacks, jackaſhes, ſkunks, and ermines*. 
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Jackasn. This animal is certainly no other The Jack- 


than the leſſer Otter of Canada, as its colour,“ 


ſize, and manner of life entirely correſpond with 


the deſcription of that animal in Mr. Pennant's 
Arctic Zoology. They, like the larger Otter, 


aſh, 


are frequently found in Winter ſeveral miles from 
any water, and are often caught in traps built for 
martins. They are ſuppoſed to prey on mice and 


partridges, the ſame as the martin; but when by 
the ſide of rivers or creeks, they generally feed on 
fiſh. They vary ſo much in ſize and colour, 


that it was very eaſy for Mr. Pennant to have 


miſtaken the ſpecimen ſent home for another ani- 
mal. They are the eaſieſt to tame and domeſti- 
55 | cate 


* The Otter is very fond of play ; and one of their favourite paſtimes 


is, to get on a high ridge of ſnow, bend their fore-feet backward, and ſlide 


down the ſide of it, ſometimes to the diſtance of twenty yards, 


* 
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cate of any animal I know, except a urge ſpecies 
of field. mice, called the Hair-tailed Mouſe ; for in 
a very ſhort time they are ſo fond, that it is ſcarce- 
ly poſſible to keep them from climbing up one's 
legs and body, and they never feel themſelves 
Happier than when ſitting on the ſhoulder ; but 
when angry, or frightened, (like the ſkunk;) they 
emit a very diſagreeable ſmell; They fleep very 
much in the day, but prowl about and feed in the 
night; they are very fierce when at their meals, 
not ſuffering thoſe to whom they are moſt attach- 
ed to take it from them. I have kept ſeveral of 
them, but their over-fondheſs made them trou- 
| bleſome, as they were always in the way; and 
- their ſo frequently emitting a diſagreeable ſmell, 
rendered them quite diſguſting. 
Though the Wefacr®* and SEUNK are never 
found in the Northern Indian country, yet I can- 
not help obſerving that the fœtid ſmell of the 
latter has not been much exaggerated by any 
Author. When I was at Cumberland Houſe, 
in the Fall of one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-four, ſome Indians that were tenting on 


* Mi. — aſferts that rhis animal tre quents the batiks of crecks, 
and feeds on fiſn; but theſe are by no means their ufual haunts. I have, 


© however, no . but when they find fiſh on the land, that they may 


ent it, like other rn “α,,ůMAẽ⅛ůmals; but they are as ſhy of taking the 
water as a domeſtic cat. They climb trees, and catch partridges, mice, 
and rabbits, with as much eaſe as a martin. They are eaſily tamed and 


_ domeſticated, are very fond of teasleaves, have a pleaſant muſky ſmell, and 
4 very 1222 ; 


* 
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the plantation killed two of thoſe animals, and 
made a feaſt of them; when the ſpot where they 
were ſinged and gutted was ſo impregnated with 
that nauſeous ſmell which they emit, that after a i 
whole Winter had elapſed, and the ſnow had 1 
thawed away in the Spring, the ſmell was ſtill in- | 
tolerable. I am told, however, that the fleſh is 
by no means tainted with the ſmell, if care be 
taken in gutting, and taking out the bag that 
contains this ſurpriſing effluvia, and which they 
have the power of emitting at pleaſure; but 1 
rather doubt their being capable of ejecting 
their urine ſo far as is reported; I do not think 
it is their urine which contains that peſtilential 
_cMuvia, for if that was the caſe, all the coun- 
try where they frequent would be ſo ſcented with 
it, that neither man nor beaſt could live there 
with any degree of comfort. 

The Common PINFE Maxrix is found in moſt The 2 Pine 
parts of this country, and though very ſcarce in 
what is abſolutely called the Northern Indian 
territory, yet by the Indians firolling toward the 
borders of the Southern Indian country, are kill- 
ed in great numbers, and annually traded for at 
Churchill Factory. 

The ERMINVRE, or 8rTorz, is common in thoſe The E- 
parts, but generally more plentiful on the barren gue, © 
ground, and open plains or marſhes, than in the 
dns probably owing to the mice being more 

numerous in the former n than in the 
. latter. 
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latter. In Summer they are of a tawney brown, 
but in Winter of a delicate white all over, ex- 
cept the tip of the tail, which is of a gloſſy black. 

They are, for their ſize, the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
_ _ courageous animal I know: as they not only 


kill partridges, but even attack rabbits with great . 
ſucceſs. They ſometimes take up their abode in 


the out-offices and | proviſion- ſneds belonging to 
the Factories; and though they commit ſome de- 


_ predations, make ample amends by killing great 


The Muſk 
liſts call it, the Musk Beaver; is common in 
thoſe parts; generally frequenting ponds and 
deep ſwamps that do not freeze dry in Winter. 


Rat. 


numbers of mice, which are very numerous and 
deſtructive at moſt of the ſettlements in the Bay. 
1 have taken much pains to tame and domeſticate 
this beautiful animal, but never could ſucceed ; 
for the longer I kept it the more * and im- 
Patient it ö i | 


* 


4 nimals with Ty Teeth. 


The Mosx lr or W or, as Natura - 


The manner of life of this ſpecies of animals is 


peculiar, and reſembles that of the Beaver, as 


they are in ſome reſpects provident, and build 


houſes to ſhelter themſelves from the inclemency 


of the cold in Winter; but inſtead of making 

thoſe houſes on the banks of ponds or ſwamps, 

like the Beaver, they generally build them on the 
ice 


. 
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ice as ſoon as it is ſkinned over, and at a conſide- 


rable diſtance from the ſhore ; always taking care 
to keep a hole open in the ice to admit them to 


dive for their food, which chiefly conſiſts of the 


roots of graſs: in the Southern parts of the coun- 
try they feed much on a well. known root, call Ca- 


lamus Aromaticus. The materials made uſe of in 


building their houſes are mud and graſs, which 
they fetch up from the bottom. It ſometimes 
happens in very cold Winters, that the holes in 
their houſes freeze over, in ſpite of all their efforts 


to keep them open. When that is the caſe, and 


they have no proviſions left in the houſe, the. 


ſtrongeſt preys on the weakeſt, till by degrees 
only one is left out of a whole lodge. I have 
ſeen ſeveral inſtances ſufficient to confirm the 


truth of this aſſertion; for when their houſes. 


were broke open, the ſkeletons of ſeven or eight 
have been found, and only one entire animal, 
Though they occaſionally eat fiſh and other ani- 


mal food, yet in general they feed very clean, and 
when fat are good eating, particularly when nice - 


ly ſinged, ſcalded, and boiled. They are eaſily 
tamed, and ſoon grow fond; are very cleanly 
and playful, and ſmell exceedingly pleaſant of 
muſk; but their reſemblance to a Rat is ſo great 


that few are partial to them. Indeed the only 
difference between them and a common Rat, ex- 
cluſive of their ſuperior ſize, is, that their hind- 


feet are large and webbed, and the tail, inſtead of 
beings round, is flat and ſcaly. 


Though 
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Though I have before faid, that the Muſk Bea- 
ver generally build their houſes on the ice, it is 
not always the caſe ; for in the Southern parts of 
the country, particularly about Cumberland 
Houſe, I have ſeen, in ſome of the deep ſwamps 
that were over-run with ruſhes and long graſs, 
many ſmall iſlands that have been raifed by the 


| Induſtry of thoſe animals; on the tops of which 


they had built their houſes, like the beaver, fome 
of which were very large. The tops of thoſe 
houſes are favourite breeding places for the geefe, 


' which bring forth their young brood there, with. 
out the fear of being moleſted by foxes, or any 


other deſtructive animal, except the Eagle. 

PoxcurixEs are fo ſcarce to the North of 
Churchill River, and I do not recollect to have 
ſeen more than ſix during almoſt three years reſi- 
dence among the Northern Indians. Mr. Pen- 
nant obferves in his Arctic Zoology, that they 
always have two at a time; one brought forth 
alive and the other ſtill· born“; but I never faw 
an inſtance of this kind, though in different parts 
of the country I have ſeen them killed in all 
ſtages of pregnancy. The fleſh of the porcupine 


is very delicious, and fo much eſteemed. by the 


Indians, that they think it the greateſt luxury | 
"ne _ Rh naman, ne The 3 are in 
| | ann | 


=” This information. was given to Mr. Pennant from the authority of Mr. 


Graham; but the before- mentioned account of ſeeing them killed in 10 
ages of pregnancy, when no ſymptoms of that kind appeared, will L 
bope, be ſuſficient to clear up that miſtake. 0 
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great requeſt among the women; who make 
them into a variety of ornaments, ſuch as ſhox- 

bags, belts, garters, bracelets, &c. Their mode 
of copulation is ſingular, for their quills will not 
permit them to perform that office in the uſual 
mode, like other quadrypeds. To remedy this in- 
convenience, they ſometimes lie on their ſides, and 
meet in that manner; but the uſual mode is for 
the male to lie on his back, and the female to 
walk over him, (beginning at his head,) till the 
parts of generation come in contact, They are 
the moſt forlorn animal I know; for in thoſe 
parts of Hudſon's Bay where they are moſt nu- 
merous, it is not common to ſee more than one 
in a place. They are ſo remarkably flow and 
ſtupid, that our Indians going with packets-from 
Fort to Fort often ſee them in the trees, but not 
having occaſion for them at that time, leave them 
till their return; and ſhould their abſence be a 
week or ten days, they are ſure to find them 
within a mile of the place where they had lean 
them before. 

Foxks of various e are not ſcarce i in ths 1 4 
parts; but the natives living ſuch a wandering lou. 
life, ſeldom kill many. It is rather ſtrange that 
no other ſpecies of Fox, except the white, are 

found at any diſtance from the woods on the 
barren ground; for ſo long as the trade has been 
eſtabliſhed with the Elquimaux to the North of 
Churchill, I do not recolle& that Foxes of any 
other colour than white Were ever r from 
them. 


The 
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The VaRVIxG Harrs are numerous to the 
North of Churchill River, and extend as far as 
latitude 727, probably farther. They delight 
moſt in rocky and ſtony places, near the borders 
of woods; though many of them brave the cold- 
eſt Winters on entire barren ground. In Sum- 
mer they are nearly the colour of our Engliſh 
wild rabbit; but in Winter aſſume a moſt deli. 


cate white all over, except the tips of the ears, 
which are black. They are, when full grown 


and in good condition, very large, many of them 


weighing fourteen or fifteen pounds; and if not 


too old, are good eating. In Winter they feed 


on long rye-graſs and the tops of dwarf willows, 


but in Summer eat berries, and different ſorts of 
ſmall herbage. They are frequently killed on the 
South fide of Churchill River, and ſeveral have 


been known to breed near the ſettlement at that 


place. They muſt multiply very faſt, for when 
we evacuated Prince of Wales's Fort in one thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two, it was rare 


to ſee one of them within twenty or thirty miles 


of that place; but at our return, in one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and eighty-three, we found them 
in ſuch numbers, that it was common for one 
man to kill two or three in a day. within half a 


mile of the new ſettlement. But partly perhaps, 


from ſo many being killed, and partly from the 
ſurvivors. being fo frequently. diſturbed, they 
have ſhifted their ſituation, and are at preſent as 


ſcarce near the ſettlement as ever. The Northern 
Indians 
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Indians purſue a ſingular method of ſhooting 
thoſe Hares; finding by long experience that 
theſe animals will not bear a direct approach, 
when the Indians fee a hare fitting, they walk 
round it in circles, always drawing nearer at 
every revolution, till by degrees they get within 
gun. ſhot. The middle of the day, if it be clear 
weather, is the beſt time to kill them in this man- 
ner; for before and after noon, the Sun's alti- 
"ras being ſo ſmall, makes a man's ſhadow ſo 
long on the ſnow, as to frighten the Hare before 
: he can approach near enough to kill it. T he ſame 
may be ſaid of deer — on open plains, who 
are frequently more frightened at the long ſhadow 
than at the man himſelf. 
The AMERICAN Haas, or, as they are called 
in Hudſon's Bay, RaBBlrs, are not plentiful in 
the Eaſtern parts of the Northern Indian country, 
not even in thoſe parts that are ſituated among 
the woods; but to the Weſtward, bordering on 
the Southern Indian country, they are in ſome 
places pretty numerous, though by no means 
equal to what has been reported of them at Vork 
Fort, and ſome other ſettlements in the Bay. 
+ KBG: furr of thoſe animals, when killed in the 
| beſt part of the ſeaſon, was for many years en- 
tirely neglected by the furriers; for ſome time 
paſt the Company have ordered as many of their 
ſkins to be ſent home as can be procured; : they 
are but of ſmall value. | 5 
The Heſh of thoſe Hares is generally more 
9 eſteemed 


The Ame- - 
rican Hare. 
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| eſteemed than that of the former. They are in 


ſeaſon all the Winter ; and though they general- 


ly feed on the bruſh of pine and fir during that 


ſeaſon, yet many of the Northern Indians eat the 
contents of the ſtomach. They are ſeldom fought 


after in Summer, as in that ſeaſon they are not 
. eſteemed good eating; but as the Fall advances 


they are, by feeding on berries, Wc. moſt excel- 


lent. In Spring they ſhed their Winter coat, and 
during the Summer are nearly the colour of the 
Engliſh wild rabbit, but as the Winter advances 
they become nearly white. In thick weather they 


are eaſily ſhot with the gun; but the moſt uſual 
method of killing them is by ſnares, ſet nearly in 


the manner deſcribed by Dragge in the Firſt Vo- 


The Com- 


mon Squir- 
rel. 


lume of his North Weſt Paſſage. 

The-CommonN SQUIRRELS are plentiful in the 
woody parts of this country, and are caught by 
the natives in conſiderable numbers with ſnares, 


while the boys kill many of them with blunt- 
headed arrows. The method of ſoaring them is 


rather curious, though very ſimple, as it conſiſts 
of nothing more than ſetting a number of ſnares 
all round the body of the tree in which they are 


ſeen, and arranging them in ſuch a manner that 
it is ſcarcely poſſible for the ſquirrels to deſcend 
without being entangled in one of them. This 


is generally the amuſement of the boys. Though 
ſmall, and ſeldom fat, yet they are good eating. 
_ The beauty and delicacy of this animal induced 


me to attempt taming and domeſticating ſome of 


them, 
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them, but without ſucceſs; for though ſeveral of 
them were ſo familiar as to take any thing out 
of my hand, and fit on the table where I was 

writing, and play with the pens, c. yet they 
never would bear to be handled, and were very 
miſchievous; gnawing the chair-bottoms, win- 
dow. curtains, ſaſhes, c. to pieces. They are an 
article of trade in the Company's ſtandard, but 
the greateſt part of their ſkins, being killed in 
Summer, are of very little value. 


The GBOUN D SQUIRRELS are never ! in dg | 


the woody parts of North America, but are very 
plentiful on the barren ground, to the North of 
Churchill River, as far as the latitude 719, and 
probably much farther. In ſize they are equal to 
the American Grey Squirrel, though more: beau- 
tiful in colour. 1 hey generally burrow among 
the rocks and under great ſtones, but ſometimes 
on the fides of ſandy ridges; and are ſo provi- 
dent in laying up a Winter's ſtock during the 
Summer, that they are ſeldom ſeen on the ſurface 
of the ſnow in Winter. They generally feed on 
the tufts of graſs, the tender tops of dwarf wil- 
lows, Ge. and are for the moſt part exceedingly 
fat, and good eating. They are eaſily tamed, 
' and ſoon grow fond ; by degrees they will bear 
Handling as well as a cat; are exceeding cleanly, 
very playful, and by no means ſo reſtleſs and im- 
patient of confinement as the Common Squirrel, 


uirrel. 


Mics are in great plenty and variety in all Mice of ta- 


your of Hudſon's Bay; the marſhes being inha- 
| "WW EY bited 


rious kinds. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


bited by one ſpecies, and the dry ridges by ano- 
ther. The Shrew Moule ts frequently found in 


Beaver houſes during Winter, where they not on- 


ly find a warm habitation, but alſo pick up a 
comfortable livelihood from the ſcraps left by the 


Beaver. Moſt of the other ſpecies build or make 
neſts of dry graſs, of ſuch a fize and thickneſs, 
that when covered with ſnow, they muſt be ſuf. 


ficiently warm. They all feed on graſs in gene- 
ral, but will alſo eat animal food when they can 
get it. The Hair-tailed Moule is the largeſt in 


the Northern parts of the Bay, being little inferi- 
or in ſize to a common rat. They always burrow 
under ſtones, on dry ridges ; are very inoffenſive, 
and ſo eaſily tamed, that if taken when full grown, 


ſome of them will in a day or two be perfectly 


reconciled, and are ſo fond of being handled, 
that they will creep about your neck, or into 
your boſom. In Summer they are grey, and in 
Winter change to white, but are by no means ſo 
beautiful as a white ermine. At that ſeaſon they 


are infeſted with multitudes of ſmall lice, not a 


. fixth part ſo large as the mites in a cheeſe; in 


fact, they are ſo ſmall, that at firſt ſight they only 
. appear like reddiſh- brown duſt, but on cloſer ex- 
amination are all perceived in motion. In one 


large and beautiful animal of this kind, caught 
in the depth of Winter, I found thoſe little ver- 


min ſo numerous about it, that almoſt every hair 
was covered with them as thick as ropes with 


., onions, and when they approached near the ends 


6 | | of 
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of the hair they may be ſaid to change the mouſe 
from white to a faint brown. At that time I had 

an excellent microſcope, and endeavoured to ex- 
amine them, and to aſcertain their form, but the 
weather was ſo exceedingly cold, that the glaſſes 


became damp with the moiſture of my breath be- 
fore I could get a ſingle fight. The hind-feet of 


theſe Mice are exactly like thoſe of a Bear, and the 
fore · feet are armed with a horny ſubſtance, (that 
I never ſaw in any other ſpecies of the Mouſe,) 
which is wonderfully adapted for ſcraping away 


the ground where they wiſh to take up their 


abode. They are plentiful on ſome of the ſtony 
ridges near Churchill Factory, but never approach 
the houſe, or any of the out. offices. From ap- 
pearances they are very local, and ſeldom firay 
far from their habitations even in ſummer, and in 
Winter they are ſeldom ſeen on the ſurface of the 
ſnow ; a great proof of their being provident in 


Summer to lay by a ſtock for that ſeaſon, 


Pinnated Quadripeds 


With reſpect to the Pinnated Quadrupeds * 
fin. like feet, there are but few ſpecies in Hud- 


ſon's Bay. The Walrus, or Sea-Horſe, and waa 


are the only ones that I know. 
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The Wall Rus are numerous about Merry and The Wd; 


Jones's Hands, but more ſo on a ſmall iſhnd call- 
ed Sea · Horſe Iland, that lies in the fair way go- 


ing 
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A JOURNEY TO THE . 
ing to Whale Cove. In July one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fixty-ſeven, when on my voyage to 
the North of Churchill River, in paſſing Sea- 
Horſe Iſland, we ſaw ſuch numbers of thoſe ani- 


mals lying on the ſhore, that when ſome ſwivel 


guns loaded with ball were fired among them, the 
whole beach ſeemed to be in motion. The great- 
eſt part of them plunged into the water, and many 
of them ſwam round the veſſel within muſket- 
ſhot. Every one on board exerted their ſkill in 
killing them, but it was attended with ſo little 
ſuceeſs, that the few which were killed ſunk to 
the bottom, and thoſe which were OTE | 
wounded made off out of our reach. | 
With what propriety thoſe animals are called 
Horſes, 1 cannot ſee; for there is not the leaſt 
reſemblance in any one part. "Their bodies, fins, 
Vc. are exactly like thoſe of an enormous Seal, 
and the head is not very unlike that animal, ex- 
cept that the noſe is much broader, to give room 


for the two large tuſks that project from the up- 
per jaw. Thoſe tuſks, and their red ſparkling 


eyes, make them have a very herce and formida- 
ble appearance. 2 


They are generally found i in confilerable num- 


bers, which indicate their love of ſociety; and 


their affection for each other is very apparent, as 

they always flock round thoſe that are wounded, 
and when they ſink, accompany them to the bot- 

tom, but ſoon riſe to the ſurface, and make A 


| hideous roaring, and of all amphibious animals, 


they 
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they are at times the leaſt ſenſible of danger from 
man that I know. 
They often attack ſmall boats merely through 


wantonneſs, and not only put the people in great 


confuſion, but ſubje& them to great danger; 
for they always aim at ſtaving the boat with their 
tuſks, or endeavour to get in, but are never 
known to hurt the people. In the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-ſix ſome of the 
floop's crew, who annually fail to the North to 
trade with the Eſquimaux, were attacked by a 
great number of thoſe animals; and notwith- 
ſtanding their utmoſt endeavours to keep them 
off, one more daring than the reſt, though a ſmall 
one, got in over the ſtern, and after ſitting and 
looking at the people ſome time, he again plung- 
ed into the water to his companions. At that 
inſtant another, of an enormous ſize, was getting 
in over the bow; and every other means proving 
ineffectual to prevent ſuch an unwelcome viſit, 
the bowman took up a gun, loaded with gooſe- 


ſhot, put the muzzle into the Horſe's mouth, and 


ſhot him dead; he immediately ſunk, and was 


followed by all his companions. The people then 9 
made the beſt of their way to the veſſel, and juſt 


arrived before the Sea-Horſes were ready to 
make their ſecond attack, which in all probability 
might have been worſe than the firſt, as they ſeem- 
ed much enraged at the loſs of their companion. 

Thoſe animals are of various ſizes, according 
4 age ang other circumſtances z ſome are not 


larger 
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| larger than an old Seal but there are thoſe among 

them that are not leſs than two ton weight. 
The ſkin and teeth are the moſt valuable parts 

to the natives; for the fat is hard and griſly, ind 

the fleſh coarſe, black, and tough. 
Thoſe animals are ſeldom found on the conti- 
nent which borders on Hudſon's Bay, or far up, 
in bays, rivers, or inlets, but ufually frequent 
ſmall iſlands, and ſea-girt ſhoals, at fome diſtance 
from the main land; but as thoſe places are fro- 
zen over for many miles during Winter, it is 
natural to think they keep at the edge of the wa- 
ter among the driving ice during that feafon. 
They are ſuppoſed to feed chiefly on marine 
plants, and perhaps on ſhell-fith, for their excre- 
ment is exceedingly offenſive. | 
 Sxars of various ſizes and colours are com- 
mon in moſt parts of Hudſon's Bay, but moſt nu- 
merous to the North. Some of thoſe animals are 
beautifully ſpeckled, black and white; others are 
of a dirty grey. The former are generally ſmall, 
but ſome of the latter arrive at an amazing ſize, 

| and their ſkins are of great uſe to the Eſquimaux; 
as it is of them they cover their canoes, make all 
their boot · legs and ſhoes, beſides many other parts 
of their clothing. The Seal. ſkins are allo of 
great uſe to thoſe people as a fubſtitute for caſks, 
to preſer ve oil, Oc. for Winter uſe; they are 
alſo blown full of wind and dried, and then uſed 
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G q z⁴ ꝝs buoys on the whale- fiſhery. The fleſh and fat 
1 of the Seal is alſo more eſteemed by the Eſqui- 
1 15 . 1 


NORTHERN OCEAN. 
maux than thoſe of any other marine animal, ſal- 
mon not excepted. 


Beſides theſe, the 374 U known to sea Uni- 


frequent Hudſon's Bay and Straits, but I never 
 faw one of them. Their horns are frequently pur- 
chaſed from our friendly Eſquimaux, who proba- 
bly get them in the way of barter from thoſe 
tribes that reſide more to the North; but I ne- 
ver could be informed by the natives whether 
their ſkins are like thoſe of the Whale, or hairy 
 hke thoſe of the Seal; I ſuppoſe the former. 


Species of Fiſh. 


The Fiſh that inhabit the ſalt water of Hudſon” 8 


Bay are but few: — the Black Whale, White 


Corn. 


Whale, Salmon, and a ſmall fiſh called Kepling, 


are the only ſpecies of ſea-fiſh in thoſe parts“. 


The Black WHALE is ſometimes found as far Black 
South as Churchill River, and I was preſent at the 


killing of three there; but this was in the courſe. 


of twenty years. To the Northward, particular- 
ly near Marble Iſland, they are more plentiful ; 
but notwithſtanding the Company carried on a 


fiſhery | 


* 1 the Fall of the year 1768, a fine rock cod was drove on ſhore in a 


high gale of wind, and was eaten at the Governor's table; Meſfrs. William 
Wales and Joſeph Dymond, who went out to obſerve the tranſit of Venus 
which happened on the 3d of June 1769, partook of it; but I never heard 


of one being caught with a hook, nor ever ſaw an entire fiſh of that de- 


ſcription in thoſe parts: their jaw-boncs are, however, frequently found 
en the ſhores, : 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


fiſhery in that quarter, from the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-five till one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two, they were 
ſwo far from making it anſwer their expectations, 
that they ſunk upwards of twenty thouſand 
pounds; which is the leſs to be wondered at, 
when we conſider the great inconveniencies and 
expences they laboured under in ſuch an under- 
taking. For as it was impoſſible to proſecute it 
from England, all the people employed on that 
ſervice were obliged to reſide at their ſettlement 
all the year at extravagant wages, excluſive of 
their maintenance. The harpooners had no leſs 
than fifty pounds per annum ſtanding wages, and 
none of the crew leſs than from fifteen to twenty- 
five pounds ; which, together with the Captains 
ſalaries, wear and tear of their veſſels, and other 
contingent expences, made it appear on calculati- 
on, that if there were a certainty of loading the 
veſſels every year, the Company could not clear 
. .. themſelves. On the contrary, during the ſeven 
years they perſevered in that undertaking, only 
four Black Whales were taken near Marble Ifland; 
and, except one, they were ſo ſmall, that they 
would not have been deemed payable fiſh in the 
Greenland ſervice*. But the Hudſon's Bay Com- 
pany, with a liberality that does honour to them, 
though 


* have heard that no Whale caught by our Greenland ſhips is called a 
Pay- fiſb; that is, that no emolument ariſes to the harpoener that ſtrikes 
it ; unleſs the longeſt blade of the bone, uſually called Whale-bone, mea- 
ſures fix feet; whereas thoſe killed in Hudſon's Bay ſeldom meaſured more 
than four feet and an half. 2 
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NORTHERN OCEAN. 


though perfectly acquainted with the rules obſerv. 
edin the Greenland fervice, gave the ſame pre- 


mium for a ſucking fiſh, as for one of the greateſt | 
magnitude. 
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Wurrs WHaLes are very plentiful in thoſe White 


parts, particularly from Cheſterfield's Inlet to 
York Fort, or Hay's River, on the Weſt fide of 
the Bay; and from Cape Smith to Slude River 
on the Eaſt fide. On the Welt coaſt they are ge- 


nerally found in the greateſt numbers at the 


mouths of the principal rivers; ſuch as Seal 


River, Churchill, Port Nelſon, and Hay's Rivers. 
But the Faſt fide of the Bay not being ſo well 


known, Whale River is the only part they are 
known to frequent in very conſiderable numbers. 
Some years ago the Company had a ſettlement at 
this river, called Richmond Fort ; but all their en- 


dea vours to eſtabliſh a profitable fiſhery here prov- 


ed ineffectual, and the few Indians who reſorted 
to it with furrs proving very inadequate to the 


expences, the Company determined to evacuate 


it. Accordingly, after keeping up this ſettlement 


for upward of twelve years, and ſinking many 


thoufands of pounds, they ordered it to be burnt, 
for the more eaſily getting the ſpikes and other 
iron-work. This was in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-eight. 

At the old eſtabliſhed Factories on the Weſt 


fide of the Bay, the Company have been more 


ſucceſsful in the White Whale fiſhery, particular- 


ly at Churchill, were ſuch of the Company's ſer- 
vants as cannot be employed during that ſeaſon 
i | | "of: 
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396 A JOURNEY TO THE 
to more benefit for the Company, are ſent on 
that duty, and in ſome ſucceſsful years they ſend 
home from eight to thirteen tons of fine oil. To 
encourage a ſpirit of induſtry among thoſe em- 
plwKoyed on this ſervice, the Company allows a gra- 
tuity, not only to the harpooners, but to every 
man that ſails in the boats; and this gratuity is 
ſo ample as to inſpire them with emulation, as 
they well know that the more they kill, the yr 
er will be their emolument. ; | 
sn. Sal Mom are in ſome ſeaſons very numerous on 
the North Weſt ſide of Hudſon's Bay, particular- 
ly at Knapp's Bay and Whale Cove. At the lat- 
ter I once found them ſo plentiful, that had we 
been provided with a ſufficient number of nets, 
caſks, and ſalt, we might ſoon have loaded the 
veſſel with them. But this is ſeldom the caſe, 
for in ſome years they are fo ſcarce, that it is 
with difficulty a few meals of them can be pro- 
cured during our ſtay at thoſe harbours. They 
are in ſome years ſo plentiful near Churchill 
River, that I have known upward of two hun- 
Are fine fiſh taken out of four ſmall nets in one 
| tide within a'quarter of a'mile of the Fort ; but 
in other years they are ſo ſcarce, that barely that 
number have been taken in upward of twenty 
nnets during the whole ſeaſon, which generally 
begins the latter. end of June, and ends about 

the middle or latter end of Auguſt. 

Beſide the fiſh already mentioned, I know of 
no other that inhabits the ſalt water except the 
KePLING, 
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KePLine, which is a ſmall fiſh about the ſize of a 


ſmelt, but moſt excellent eating. In ſome years 
they reſort to the ſhores near Churchill River in 
ſuch multitudes to ſpawn, and ſuch numbers of 


them are left dry among the rocks, as at times to 


be quite offenſive. In other ſeaſons they are ſo 


ſcarce, that hardly a meal can be procured. 


The ſame remark may be made on almoſt eve- 


ry ſpecies of game, which conſtitutes the greateſt 
part of the fare of the people reſiding in thoſe 
parts. For inſtance, in ſome years, hundreds of 
deer may eaſily be killed within a mile of Vork 
Fort; and in others, there is not one to be ſeen 
-within twenty or thirty miles. One day thou- 
fands and tens of thouſands of geeſe are ſeen, but 
the next they all raiſe flight, and go to the North 

to breed. Salmon, as I have lately obſerved, is 


-ſo plentiful in ſome years at Churchill River, that 
it might be procured in any quantity; at others, 


ſo ſcarce as to be thought a great delicacy. 


In fact, after twenty years reſidence in this 
country, I am perſuaded that whoever relies 
much on the produce of the different ſeaſons, will 


frequently be deceived, and occaſionally expoſe 


himſelf and men to great want. 

To remedy this evil, it is moſt prudent for thoſe 
in command to avail themſelves of plentiful ſea- 
ſons, and cure a ſufficient. quantity of the leaſt 
. food, nn Seele 


42 Shell 
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Shell Fib, Sl l. Fils of a variety of kinds are alſo found 


the Periwincle are very plentiful on the rocks 


A JOURNEY TO Tx 
Shell Fiſh. 


in ſome parts of Hudſon's Bay. Muſcles in par - 
ticular are in great abundance on the rocky ſhores 
near Churchill River, and what is vulgarly called 


which dry at low-water. Small Crabs and Star- 
fiſh are frequently thrown on the ſhore by the 
ſurf in heavy gales of wind; and the empty ſhells 
of Wilks, ſmall Scallops, Cockles, and many other 
kinds, are to be found on the beaches in great 
plenty. The ſame may be faid of the interior 
parts of the country, where the banks of the 
lakes and rivers abound with empty ſhells of va- 


_ rious kinds; but the fiſh themſelves have never 
been diſcovered by the natives. 


| Frogs, Crus, and other Inſects. 


Frocs of various colours are numerous in thoſe 


parts as far North as the latitude 64%. They al- 
ways frequent the margins of lakes, ponds, rivers, 
and ſwamps: and as the Winter approaches, they 


burrow under the moſs, at a conſiderable diſtance 


from the water, where they remain in a frozen 
| Nate till the Spring. I have frequently ſeen 


them 


NORTHERN OCEAN. 399 
them dug up with the moſs, (when pitching 
tents in Winter,) frozen as hard as ice; in which 
ſtate the legs are as eaſily broken off as a pipe- 
ſtem, without giving the leaſt ſenſation to the 
animal ; but by wrapping them up in warm 
' ſkins, and expoſing them to a flow fire, they ſoon 
recover life, and the mutilated animal gains its 
uſual activity; but if they are permitted to freeze 
again, they are paſt all recovery, and are never 
more known to come to life. The ſame may be 
faid of the various ſpecies of Spiders and all the 8 
Grub kind, which are very numerous in thoſe Grabs. 
parts. I have ſeen thouſands of them dug up 
with the moſs, when we were pitching our tents 
in the Winter ; all of which were invariably en- 
cloſed in a thick web, which Nature teaches them 
to ſpin on thoſe occaſions ; yet they were appa- 
rently all frozen as hard as ice. The Spiders, if 
let fall from any height on a hard ſubſtance, 
would rebound like a grey pea; and all the Grub 
kind are fo hard frozen as to be as eaſily broken 
as a piece of ice of the ſame ſize ; yer when ex- 
poſed to a flow heat, even in the depth of Winter, 
they will ſoon come to life, and in a ſhort time 
e recover their uſual motions. 


ce | Bid. 


The feathered creation that reſort to thoſe parts 
in the different ſeaſons are numerous, but ſuch 
N | as 
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as brave the ſevere Winter are but few in num- 
ber, and ſhall be nn noticed in their 
proper places. 

EAcLEs of ſeveral ſorts are found in the coun- 


try bordering on Hudſon's Bay during the Sum- 
mer; but none, except the common brown Fiſh- 
ing Eagle, ever frequent the Northern parts. 
They always make their appearance in thoſe drea- 
ry regions about. the latter end of March or be- 
ginning of April, and build their neſts in lofty 
trees, in the crevices of inacceſſible rocks near 
the banks of rivers. They lay but two eggs, 
(which are white,) and frequently bring but one 
young. They generally feed on fiſh, which they 
.catch as they are ſwimming near the ſurface ; 
but they are very deſtructive to the muſk rat and 
hares, as alſo. to geeſe and ducks, when in 2 moult- 
ing ſtate, and frequently kill young beaver. 
Their neſts are very large, frequently ſix feet in 
diameter; and before their young can fly, are ſo 
provident, that the Indians frequently take a moſt 
excellent meal of fiſh, fleſh, and fowl from their 
larder. Though they bring forth their young 
. to early as the latter end of May, or the begin- 


ning of June, yet they never fly till September; 
a little after which they migrate' to the South- 
ward. They are the moſt ravenous of any bird 
I know ; for when kept in confinement or in a 


tame ſtate as it may be called, I have known two 
of them eat more than a buſhel of fiſh in a day. 
17 They are never known to reed: on the barren 


r oundls 
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grounds to the North of Churchill River, though 
many of the lakes and rivers in thoſe parts 
abound with variety of fiſh. This is probably 
owing to the want of trees or high rocks to build 


in. The Northern Indians are very partial to 
the quill-feathers of the Eagle, as well as to thoſe 


of the hawk, to wing or plume their arrows 
with, out of a ſuperſtitious notion that they have 
a greater effect than if winged with the feathers 
of geeſe, cranes, crows, or other birds, that in fact 
would do equally as well. The fleſh of the Eagle 
is uſually eaten by moſt of the Indians, but is 
always black, hard, and fiſhy; even the young 
ones, when in a callow ftate, though the fleth is de- 
lieate white, are ſo rank as to render them very 
unpleaſant to ſome perſons, except in times of 
neceſſity. 


| 4 


Hawxs of various ſizes and a . Hawks of 


the different parts of the country round Hudſon's 


Bay during Summer, Some of thoſe Hawks are 


ſo large as to weigh three pounds, and others ſo 
mall as not to exceed five or fix ounces. But 
the weight of thoſe, as well as every other ſpe» 
cies of Birds, is no ſtandard for the Naturaliſt to 
go by; for at different ſeaſons, and when in 
want of food, they are often ſcarcely half the 
weight they are when fat and in good order. 
Notwithſtanding the variety of Hawks that re- 
ſort to thoſe parts in Summer, I know but one 
ſpecies that brave the intenſe cold of the long 


Wi en to the North of Churchill River; and 
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that is what Mr. Pennant calls the Sacre Falcon. 
They, like the other large ſpecies of Hawks, prey 
much on the white grouſe or partridge, and alſo 
on the American hare, uſually called here Rab- 
bits. They are always found to frequent thoſe 
parts where partridges are plentiful, and are de- 
teſted by the ſportſmen; as they generally drive 
all the game- off the ground near their tents ; 
but, in return, they often drive thither freſh 
flocks of ſome hundreds. - Notwithſtanding this, 
they ſo frequently baulk thoſe who are employed 
on the hunting ſervice, that the Governors ge- 
nerally give a reward of a quart of brandy for 
each of their heads. Their fleſh is always eaten 
by the Indians, and ſometimes by the Engliſh ; 
but it is always black, hard, and _ and 
ſometimes has a bitter taſte. 

The Indians are fond of taming thoſe birds, 
and frequently keep them the whole Summer ; 
but as the Winter approaches they generally take 
flight, and provide for themſelves. When at 
Cumberland Houſe I had one of them, of which 
my people were remarkably fond; and as it ne- 
ver wanted for food, would in all probability 
have remained with us all the Winter, had it not 
been killed by an Indian why: did not know it 
to be tame. 8 

The beautiful ſpecies of Witte or TIER Owr. 


3 dende is common in all parts of Hudſon's Bay, as far 


North as the Copper- mine River. Theſe birds, 
e 18 or N 2288 muy large, but when 


killed, 
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"Killed, ſeldom weigh more than iris and a half, 
or four pounds, and ſometimes ſcarcely half that 
weight. They generally feed on mice and par- 

tridges, and are at times known to kill rabbits. 
They are, like the hawk, very troubleſome to the 


| ſportſmen ; and, contrary to any other bird that 


1 know, have 2 great propenſity to follow the 
Teport of a gun, and frequently follow the hun- 
ters (as they are uſually called in Hudſon's Bay) 
the whole day. On thoſe occaſions they uſually 
perch on high trees, and watch till a bird is killed, 


when they ſkim down and carry it off before the 


hunter can get near it; but in return, the hunters, 
hen they ſee them on the watch, frequently de- 
coy them within gun- ſhot, by throwing up a 
deadbird, which the Owl ſeldom refuſes to accept; 
but the ſportſman. being fully provided for this 
viſit, and on his guard, generally ſhoots them 

before they can carry off the partridge. They 
are, however, fo great a hindrance to thoſe em- 


ployed on che hunting ſervice, that the ſame pre- 


mium is given for one of their heads as for that 
of a hawk. e N 


In Winter they are frequently very b their 


fleſh delicately white, and generally eſteemed 
good eating, both by Engliſh and Indians. Thoſe 
Owls always make their neſts on the ground, ge- 
5 nerally lay from three to four eggs, but ſeldom 

hatch more than two; and in the extreme North 

| the young ones do not fly till September. They 
| never migrate, but brave the coldeſt Winters, 
| Dd 2 | even 
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4 . 


even on the barren ground, far remote from any | 


Grey or 
Mottled 
Oul. 


Cob-a - dee- 


cooch 


woods; and in thoſe ſituations perch on high 
rocks and ſtones, and watch for their prey. 
The ſpecies of GREY or MoTTLED OwL are by 
no means ſo numerous as the former, are ſorne- 
thing inferior in ſize, and always frequent the 
woods. They never go in ſearch of their prey in 
the day. time, but perch on the tops of lofty pines, 
and are eaſily approached and ſhot. Their food 
18 generally known to be mice and ſmall birds, 
yet their fleſh is delicately white, and nearly as 
good as a barn- door fowl; of courſe it is much 
eſteemed both by the Engliſh and Indians. This 
ſpecies of Owl is called by the Southern Indians | 
Ho-ho, and the former Wap-a-kee-thow. 
Beſides thoſe two ſpecies of Owls, there is ano- 
ther that remains in Hudſon's Bay all the year, 
and i is called by the Indians CoB-A-DEE-COOCH. 
It i is ſo far inferior in ſize to the two former, 
that it ſeldom weighs half a pound; is of a mot- 
tled brown, the feathers long, and of a moſt de- | 
licate foft and filky quality. In general this ſpe- 
cies feed on mice, and birds they find dead; and 
are ſo impudent at times, that they light on A par- 
tridge when killed by the hunter, but not being 


able to carry it off, are often obliged to relinquiſh 


the prize. Like the White Owl, at times though 
but ſeldom, they follow the report of a gun, and 
by ſo frequently ſkimming round the ſportſmen, | 
frighten the game nearly as much as the hawk. 
* ſeldom go far from the woods, build in trees, 

d 
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and liy from two to four eggs. They a are never 
; fat, and their fleſh is eaten only by the Indians. 
Ravens of a moſt beautiful glofly black, richly Ravens. 
tinged with purple and violet colour, are the 
conſtant inhabitants of Hudlſon' s Bay; but are io 
far inferior in ſize to the Engliſh Raven, that 
they are ufually called Crows. "They build their 
neſts in lofty pine. trees, and generally lay four 
ſpeckled eggs ; they bring forth their young ſo 
early-as the latter end of May, or the beginning 
of June. In Summer many of them frequent the 
barren grounds, ſeveral hundred miles from any 
woods; probably invited there by the multitudes 
of deer and mufk-oxen that are killed by the 
Northern Indians during that ſeaſon, merely for 
their ſkins, and who leave their fleſh to rot, or 
be devoured by beaſts or birds of prey. At thoſe 
times they are very fat, and the fleſh of the young 
ones is delicately white, and good eating. But 
in Winter they are, through neceſſity, obliged to 
feed. on a black moſs that grows on the pine-trees, 
alſo on deer's dung, and excrements of other 
animals. It is true, they kill ſome mice, which 
they find in the furface of the ſnow, and catch ma- 
ny wounded partridges and hares; in ſome parts 
of the country they are a great nuiſance to the 
hunter, by eating the game that is either caught 
in ſnares or traps. | With all this affiſtance, they 
are in general ſo poor during the ſevere cold in 
Winter, as to excite wonder how REY; poſſibly 
* e 
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Their faculty of ſcent muſt be very acute; for 
in the coldeſt days in Winter, when every kind | 


of effluvia is almoſt inſtantaneouſly deſtroyed by 


the froſt, I have frequently known buffaloes and 
other beaſts killed where not one of thoſe birds 
were ſeen; but in a few hours ſcores of them : 
would . about the ſpot to pick up the 


dung, blood, and other offal. An unarmed man 


may approach them very near when feeding, but 
they are ſhy of thoſe that have a gun; a great 
proof that they ſmell the 'gunpowder. They 
are, however, frequently ſhot by guns ſet for 
foxes; and ſometimes caught in traps built for 
martins. Though, on the whole, they may be 
called a ſhy bird, yet their neceſſities in Winter 
are ſo great, that, like the White Owl, they fre- 
quently follow the report of a gun, keep prudent- 
ly at a diſtance from the ſportſman, and frequent- 


ly carry off many wounded birds. Their quills 


Cinereous 
C row. os 


make moſt excellent pens for Or or for la- 
dies to write with. | 

"The Cintrtous Crow, or, as it is called be the 
Southern Indians, Whiſk-e-joniſh, by the Engliſh 
Whiſkey-jack, and by the Northern Indians Gee- 
za, but as ſome pronounce it, and that with more 
propriety, Jee-za, ' though claſſed among the 
Crows, is in reality ſo ſmall, as ſeldom to weigh 
three ounces; the plumage grey, the feathers very 


1ong, ſoft, and filky, and in general entirely un- 


webbed, and in ſome parts much reſembles hair. 7 
This bird is very familiar, and fond of frequent- 


ing 
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ing habitations, either houſes or tents; and ſo 
much given to pilfering, that no kind of provi- 
ſions it can come at, either freſh or ſalt, is ſafe 
from its depredation. It is fo bold as to come into 
tents, and ſit on the edge of the kettle when 
hanging over the fire, and fleal victuals out of 
the diſhes. It is very troubleſome to the hunters, 
both Engliſh and Indian, frequently following 
them a whole day; it will perch on a tree while 
the hunter is baiting his martin-traps, and as 
ſoon as his back is turned go and eat the baits. 
It is a kind of mock-bird, and of courſe has a va- 
riety of notes; it is eaſily tamed, but never lives 
long in confinement. It is well known to be a 
provident bird, laying up great quantities, of ber- 
ries in Summer for a Winter ſtock ; but its natu- 
ral propenſity to pilfer at all — U makes it 
much deteſted both by the Engliſh and Indians. 
It builds its neſt in trees, exactly like that of the 
blackbird and thruſh; lays four blue eggs, but 
ſeldom brings more than three young ones. 
1 know of only one fort of Woop- cx ER that N 
frequents the remote Northern parts of Hudſon's 1 
Bay; and this is diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Pennant 
by the name of the Golden Winged Bird; but 
to the South Weſt that beautiful ſpecies of Wood- 
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pecker with a ſcarlet crown is very. frequent. ; 5 
The manner of life of this ſpecies i is nearly, alike, 1 
always building their neſts in holes in trees, and | 1 
feeding on worms and inſects. They generally -. 

| | Fe have 
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Grouſe. 


bens N 
 Groult. tiful of all that are claſſed under that name. 


They are of a delicate brown, prettily variegated 
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bave from four to fix young at a time. They 


are ſaid to be very deſtructive to fruit-trees that 


are raiſed in gardens in the more Southern parts 
of America; but the want of thoſe luxuries in 
Hudſon's Bay renders them very harmleſs. and 
inoffenfive birds. The red feathers of the larger 
ſort, which frequent the interior and Southern 
parts of the Bay, are much valued by ſome of 
the Indians, who ornament their pipe-ſtems with 
them, and at times uſe them as ornamerits to their 
children's clothing. Neither of the two ſpecies 
here mentioned ever migrate, but are conſtant 
inhabitants of the different climates in which 
they are found. | 

here are ſeveral ſpecies of GSnoven in 1 dif. 
ferent parts of Hudſon's Bay; but two of the 
largeſt, and one of them the moſt beautiful, ne- 
ver reach ſo far North as the latitude 599: but as 
I have ſeen them in great plenty near Cumberland 
Houle, I ſhall take the liberty to deſcribe them. 

The Rurxzp Grovsz. This is the moſt beau- 


with black and white: tail large and long, like 


that of a hawk, which is uſually of an orange- 
colour, beautitully barred with black, chocolate, 


and white; and the tail is frequently expanded 


like a fan. To add to their beauty, they have a 
ruff of gloſſy black feathers, richly tinged with 


purple round the neck, which they can erect at 
Pleaſure: this they frequently do, but more par- 


ticularly 
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ticularly ſo when they ſpread their long tail, 


which gives them a noble appearance. In ſize 
they exceed a partridge, but are inferior to a 
pheaſant. In Winter they are uſually found 
perched on the branches of the pine: trees; and 
in that ſeaſon are fo tame as to be eaſily TIT 
ed, and of courſe readily ſhot. 

They always make their neſts on the ground, 
generally at the root of a tree, and lay to the 
number of twelve or fourteen eggs. In ſome of 
the Southern parts of America ſeveral attempts 


have been made to tame thoſe beautiful birds, by 


taking their eggs and hatching them under do- 
meſtic hens, but it was never crowned with ſuc. 
ceſs; for when but a few days old, they always 
make their eſcape into the woods, where they 
probably pick up a ſubſiſtence. Their fleſh is 
delicately white and firm, and though they are 
{ſeldom fat, they are always good eating, and are 
generally eſteemed beſt when larded and roaſted, 
or nicely boiled with a bit of bacon. 

There is ſomething very remarkable in thoſe 


birds, and I believe peculiar to themſelves, which 


is that of clapping their wings with fuch a force, 
that at half a mile diſtance it reſembles thunder. 
I have frequently heard them make that noiſe 
near Cumberland Houſe in the month of May, 
but it was always before Sun-riſe, and a little 
after Sun-fet. It is faid by Mr. Barton and Le 


Hontan, that they never clap in this manner but 


W and I muſt acknowledge 
that 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 
that I never heard them in Winter, though 1 
have killed many of them in that ſeaſon. The 
Indians informed me they never make that noiſe 
but when feeding, which is very probable; for 
it is notoriouſly known that all the ſpecies of 
Grouſe feed very early in the mornings, and 
late in the afternoons. This ſpecies is called by 
| ſome of the Indians bordering on Hudſon's Bay, 
| go and by others Pus-pus-cue. 


 SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, or as they are lad 
in Hudſon's Bay, Pheaſant, Thoſe birds are al- 


ways found in the Southern parts of the Bay, are 


very plentiful in the interior parts of the coun- 
try, and in ſome Winters a few of them are ſhot 


at York Fort, but never reach ſo far North as 


Churchill. In colour they are not very unlike 


that of the Engliſh hen pheaſant ; but the tail is 


ſhort and pointed, hke that of the common 
duck; and there is no perceivable difference in 
plumage between the male and female. When 
full-grown, and in good condition, they frequent- 


ly weigh two pounds, and though the fleſh is 


dark, yet it is juicy, and always eſteemed good 
eating, particularly when larded and roaſted. In 
Summer they feed on berries, and in Winter on 
the tops of the dwarf birch, and the buds of the 
poplar. In the Fall they are tolerably tame, but 
in the ſevere cold more ſhy ; frequently perch 
on the tops of the higheſt poplars, out of mode- 
rate gun · ſhot, and will not ſuffer a near approach. 
They ſometimes, when diſturbed in this ſituati- 
1 on,; 
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on, dive into the ſnow; but the ſportſman is 


equally baulked in his expectations, as they force 


their way ſo faſt under it as to raiſe flight many 


yards diſtant from the place they entered, and 


very frequently in a different direction to that 


from which the ſportſman expects“. They, like 


the other ſpecies of grouſe, make their neſts on 
the ground, and lay from ten to thirteen eggs. 
Like the Ruffed Grouſe, they are not to be tam- 
ed, as many trials have been made at York Fort, 
but without ſucceſs; for though they never made 
their eſcape, yet they always died, probably for 


the want of proper food; for the hens that 


hatched them were equally fond of them, as they 
could poſſibly have been had they been the pro- 
duce of their own: eggs. This ſpecies of Grouſe 
is called by the Southern Indians Aw-kis-cow. 


The Woop PaRTRIDGES have acquired that Wood Pa-. 
. | 5 > tridge. in, 
name in Hudſon's Bay from their always fre- 


quenting the foreſts of pines and fir; and in 
Winter feeding on the bruſh of thoſe trees, 
though they are fondeſt of the latter. This ſpe- 
cies of Grouſe is inferior in ſize and beauty to the 


Ruffed, yet may be called a handſome bird; the 


plumage being of a handſome brown, elegantly 
| ſpotted with white and black. The tail is long, 
and tipped with orange; and the legs are warmly 

covered with ſhort feathers, but the feet are nak- 
ed. They are generally in the extreme with re- 


ſpect 


® This I aſſert from my own experience when at Cumberland Houſe, 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 
ſpe& to ſhyneſs; ſometimes not ſuffering a man 
to come within two gun-ſhots, and at others ſo 
tame that the ſportſman may kill five or fix out 
of one tree without ſhifting his ſtation. They 
are ſeen in ſome years in conſiderable numbers 
near York Fort. They are very ſcarce at Church- 
ill, though numerous in the interior parts, parti- 
cularly on the borders of the Athapuſcow Indians 
country, where I have ſeen my Indian com- 
panions Kill many of them with blunt-headed 
arrows. In Winter their fleſh is black, hard and 
bitter, probably owing to the reſinous quality of 
their food during that ſeaſon; but this is not ob- 
ſerved in the rabbits, though they feed exactly 
in the ſame manner in Winter : on the contrary, 
their fleſh is eſteemed more delicate than that of 


the Engliſh rabbit. The Southern Indians call 


_ this ſpecies of Partridge, Miſtick a-pethow ; and 
the Northern Indians call it, Day. 

The WiLLow ParTRIpots have a ſtrong black 
+ bill, with ſcarlet eye-brows, very large and beau- 
tiful in the male, but lefs conſpicuous in the fe- 
male. In Summer they are brown, elegantly 
barred and mottled with orange, white, and 
black; and at that ſeaſon the males are very 
proud and handſome, but the females are lefs 
beautiful, being of one univerſal brown. As the 
Fall advances they change to a delicate white, 
except fourteen black feathers in the tail, which 
are alſo tipped with white; and their legs and 
feet, quite down to the nails, are warmly covered 
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with feathers. In the latter end of September 
and beginning of October they gather in flocks 
of ſome hundreds, and proceed from the open 
plains and barren grounds, . they uſually 
breed, ) to the woods and bruſh- willows, where 
they hord together in a ſtate of ſociety, till dif- 
perſed by their common enemies, the hawks, or 
hunters. They are by far the moſt numerous of 
any of the grouſe ſpecies that are found in Hud- 
ſon's Bay; and-in ſome places when permitted to 


remain undiſturbed for a conſiderable time, their 


number is frequently ſo great, as almoſt to ex- 
ceed credibility. I ſhall by no means exceed truth, 
if I afſert that I have ſeen upward of four hun- 


dred in one flock near Churchill River; but the 


greateſt number I ever ſaw was on the North fide 
of Port Nelſon River, when returning with a pack- 
et in March one thouſand ſever hundred and 
ſixty-eight : at that time I ſaw thouſands flying 
to the North, and the whole ſurface of the ſnow 
ſeemed to be in motion by thoſe that were feed- 
ing on the tops of the ſhort willows. Sir Tho- 
mas Button Mentions, that when he wintered in 
Port Nelſon River in one thouſand fix hundred 
and twelve, his crew killed eighteen. hundred 
dozen of thoſe birds, which I have no reaſon to 

doubt; and Mr. Jeremie, formerly Governor at 
Vork Fort, when that place was in the poſſeſſion 
of the French, and then called Fort Bourbon, 


aſſerts, that he and d feventy-nine others eat no 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 


bes than ninety thouſand partridges and twenty: 


five thouſand hares in the courſe of one Winter; 
which, confidering the quantity of "veniſon, 
geeſe, ducks, fc. enumerated in his account, 
that were killed that year, makes the number fo 
great, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive what 
eighty men could do with them ; for on calcula- 
tion, ninety thouſand partridges and twenty-five 
thouſand hares divided by eighty, amounts to no 
Jeſs than one thouſand one hundred and twenty- 
five partridges, and three hundred and twelve 
hares per man. Ihis is by far too great a 
quantity, particularly when it is conſidered that 
Neither partridges nor hares are in ſeaſon, Or can 
be procured 1 in any numbers, more than ſeven 
months in the year. Forty thouſand partridges 
and five thouſand hares would, I think, be much 
[nearer the truth, and will be found, on calculati. 
on, to be ample proviſion for eighty men for ſe- 
ven months, exclufive of any change. The 
common weight of thoſe birds is from eighteen 
to twenty-two ounces when firſt killed; there 
are ſome few that are nearly that welght when 
- fit for the ſpit, but they are ſo ſcarce as by no 
means to ſerve as a ſtandard; and as they always 
Hord with the common ſize, thine is no room to 
ſuſpe& them of another ſpecies. As all thoſe 
over-grown partridges are notoriouſly known 
to be males, it is more than probable that they 
are imperfect, and grow large and fat like capons; 
and N one that has had an opportunity of 
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NORTHERN OCEAN. 
taſting thoſe large partridges, will readily allow 


that they excel the common ſort as much in fla. 


vour as they do in ſize. It is remarked in thoſe 
birds, as well as the Rock Partridge, that they 


are provided with additional clothing, as it may 


be called; for every feather, from the largeſt to 


the ſmalleſt, except the quills and tail, are all 


double. The under-feather is ſoft and downy, 
ſhooting from the ſhaft of the larger; and is 
wonderfully adapted to their ſituation, as they not 
only brave the coldeſt Winters, but the ſpecies 
now under conſideration always burrow under 
the ſnow at nights, and at day light come forth 
to feed. In Winter they are always found to fre- 


quent the banks of rivers and creeks, the ſides of 
lakes and ponds, and the plains which abound 


with dwarf willows; for it is on the buds and 
tops of that tree they always feed during the 


Winter. In ſummer they eat berries and ſmall 


herbage. Their food in Winter being ſo dry 
and harſh, makes it neceffary for them to ſwal- 


lo a conſiderable quantity of gravel to promote 


digeſtion; but the great depth of ſnow renders 
it very ſcarce during that ſeaſon. The Indians 
having conſidered this point, invented the me- 
thod now in uſe among the Engliſh, of catching 
them in nets by means of that ſimple allurement, 
a heap of gravel. The nets for this purpoſe are 
from eight to twelve feet ſquare, and are ſtretch- 


ed in a frame of wood, and uſually ſet on the ice 


of rivers, creeks, ponds, and lakes, about one 
Hundred 
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hundred yards from the willows, but in ſome 
ſituations not half that diſtance. Under the cen- 
ter of the net a heap of ſnow is thrown up to 
the ſize of one or two buſhels, and when well 


packed is covered with gravel. To ſet the nets, 
when thus prepared, requires no other trouble 


than lifting up one ſide of the frame, and ſupport - 
ing it with two. ſmall props, about four feet long: 
2 line is faſtened to thoſe props, and the other 


end being conveyed to the neighbouring willows, 


is always ſo contrived-that a man can get to it 
without being ſeen by the birds under the net, 
When every thing is thus prepared, the hunters 
have nothing to do but go into the adjacent wil- 


lows and woods, and when they ſtart game, en- 
deavour to drive them into the net, which at 


times is no hard taſk, as they frequently run be- 
fore them like chickens; and ſometimes require 
no driving, for as ſoon as they ſee the black heap 
of gravel on the white ſnow they fy ſtraight to- 
wards it. The hunter then goes to the end of 


the line to watch their motions, and when he ſees 


there are as many about the gravel as the net can 
cover, or as many as are likely to go under at 
chat time, with a ſudden pull he hauls down the 


ſtakes, and the net falls horizontally on the ſnow, 


and encloſes the greateſt part of the birds that 
are under it. The hunter then runs to the 
net as ſoon as poſſible, and kills all the birds by 
biting them at the back of the head. He then ſets 
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repeats the operation as often as he pleaſes, or 
as long as the birds are in good humour. By 
this ample contrivance I have known upwards of 
three hundred partridges caught in one morning 
by three perſons; and a much greater number 
might have been procured had it been thought 
neceſſary. Early in the morning, juſt at break 
of day, and early in the afternoon, is the beſt time 
for this ſport. It is common to get from thirty 
to ſeventy at one hawl; and in the Winter of 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty. ſix, Mr. 
Prince, then Maſter of a {loop at Churchill River, 
actually caught two hundred and four at two 
' hawls. They are by no means equally plentiful 
every year; for in ſome Winters I have known 
them fo ſcarce, that it was impoſlible to catch 
any in nets, and all that could be procured with 
the gun would hardly afford one day's allowance 
per week to the men during the ſeaſon; but in 
the Winter one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty-five, they were ſo plentiful near Churchill, 
and ſuch numbers were brought to the Factory, 
that I gave upward of two thouſand to the hogs. 
In the latter end of March, or the beginning of 
April, thoſe birds begin to change, from white to 
their beautiful Summer plumage, and the firſt 
brown feathers make their appearance on the 
| —_— ; and oy degrees ſpread over the whole bo- 
| e dy; , 


* Mr. Dragge obſerves, in his North Weſt Paſſage: that when the par- 


tridges begin to change N the firſt bop feathers W in the rump; 
but 
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Rock Par- 
tridges. 


A JOURNEY TO THA 
dy; but their Summer dreſs is ſeldom complete 
till July. The feathers of thoſe birds make excel- 


Tent beds, and as they are the perquiſite of the 
hunters, are uſually fold to the Captains and 
Mates of the Companys' fhips, at the eaſy rate of 


three pence per pound, |Þ 
Rock ParrrIDGEs. This Perles of Grouſe 


are in Winter of the fame colour as the former, 
but inferior in fize; being in general not more 
than two-thirds of the weight. They have a 


black line from the bill to the eye, and differ in 


nature and manner from the Willow Partridge. 
They never frequent the woods or willows, but 


brave the fevereft cold on the open plains. They 


always feed on the buds and tops of the dwarf 
birch, and after this repaſt, generally fit on the 
high ridges of ſnow, with their heads to wind- 
ward, They are never caught in nets, like the 
Willow Partridge; for when in want of gravel, 


1 their bills are of ſuch an amazing ſtrength, that 
they pick a ſufficient quantity out of the rocks. 


Beſide, being ſo much inferior in ſize to the for- 

mer ſpecies, their fleſh is by no means ſo good, 
being black, hard, and bitter. They are in gene- 
but this is fs far from being a cenetal rule, that an experienced Hudſonian 


muſt ſmile, at the idea. That Mr. Dragge never ſaw an inſtance of this 
Kind I will not fay, but when Nature deviates ſo far from its uſual courſe, 


it is undoubtedly owing to fome accident; and nothing is more likely 


than that the feathers of the bird. Mr. Dragge had examined, had been 
ſtruck off by a haw; and as the uſual ſeaſon for changing their plumage 
was near, the Summer feathers ſupplied their place; for out of the many 


hundreds of thouſands that I have ſeen killed, I never ſaw or. * of a 


fmilar inſtance, 
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ral, like the Wood Partridge, either exceeding 
wild-or very tame; and when in the latter hu- 
mour, I have known one man kill one hundred 
and twenty in a few hours; for as they uſually 
keep in large flocks, the ſportſman can frequent- 
ly kill fx or eight at a ſhot, Theſe, like the Wil. 
low Partridge, change their plumage in Summer 
to a beautiful ſpeckled brown; and at that ſeaſon - 
are ſo hardy, that, unleſs ſhot in the head or vi- 
tals, they will fly away with the greateſt quantity 
of ſhot of any bird I know. They diſcover 
great fondneſs for their young ; for during the 
time of incubation, they will frequently ſuffer 
themſelves to be taken by hand off their eggs“. 
Pigeons of a ſmall ſize, not larger than a thruſh, 
are in ſome Summers found as far North as 
Churchill River. The bill is of a fleſh-colour, 
legs red, and the greateſt part of the plumage of 
à light lilac or bluſh. In the interior parts of the 
country they _ in wry flocks, and perch on the 
E e 2 poplar 
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* Beſides the birds already mentioned, which form a conſtant diſh at our 
tables in Hudſon's Bay, during their reſpective ſeaſons, Mr. Jerome aſſerts, 
that during the time he was Governor at York Fort, the buſtard was com- 
mon. But ſince that Fort was delivered up to the Engfiſh at the peace of 
- Utrecht in 1513, none of the Company's ſervants have ever ſeen one of 
thoſe birds: nor does it appear by all the Journals now in the poſſeſſion 
of the Hudſon's Bay Company, that any ſuch bird was ever ſeen in the 
moſt Southern parts of the Bay, much leſs at Yoik Fort, which is im the 
latitude 5% North; ſo that a capital error, or a wilful defigh to miſſead, 
muſt have taken place. Indeed, his account of the country en der | 
where he teſided, and the productions of it, are ſo erroneouſly (tated 4s 
to deſerve no notice. His colleague, Dele Potries, aſſerts the eiſtance af 
the buſtard in thoſe parts, and with au equal regard to truth. 
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A JOURNEY. TO THE 
poplar trees in ſuch numbers that I have ſeen 


| twelve of them killed at one ſhot: They uſually 


feed on poplar buds, and are good eating, though 
ſeldom fat. They build their neſts in trees, the 


ſame as the Wood Pigeons do; never lay but 


| Red-brea- 


ed Thiuſh. 


two eggs, and are very ſcarce near the ſea-coaſt in 
the Northern parts of Hudſon's Bay. 

The Rep-BrREasTED ThRUSHES, commonly call- 
ed in Hudſon's Bay the Red Birds, but by ſome 
the Black Birds, on account of their note, and by 


_ others the American Fieldfares uſually make their 
appearance at Churchill River about the middle 


of May, build their neſts of mud, like the Engliſh 
Thruſh, and lay four beautiful blue eggs. They 


have a very loud and pleaſing note, which they 


generally exerciſe moſt in the mornings and 
evenings, when perched on ſome lofty tree near 
their neſt; but when the young can fly they are 
ſilent, and migrate to the South early in the Fall. 
They are by no means numerous, and are gene- 


rally ſeen in pairs; they are never ſought after as 


Groſbeak. 


an article of food, but when killed by the Indian 
boys, are eſteemed good eating, though they al- 
ways feed on worms and infects. 


GrosBtak. Theſe gay birds viſit Churchill 


River in ſome years ſo early as the latter end of 
March, but are by no means plentiful ; they are 
always ſeen in pairs, and generally feed on the 
buds of the poplar and willow. The male is in 
moſt parts of its plumage of a beautiful crimſon, 
but the female of a dull dirty green. In form 
| TT e they 
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they much reſemble the Engliſh bullfinch, but 
are near double their fize, They build their neſts 
in trees, ſometimes not far from the ground; lay 
four white eggs, and always hatch them in June. 
They are ſaid to have a pleaſing note in Spring, 
though I never heard it, and are known to retire 
to the South early in the Fall. The Engliſh re- 
ſiding in Hudſon's Bay . call this bird the 
American Red Bird. | 
Snow BunTinGs, univerſally noni in Hud- Bunting, 
ſon” 's Bay by the name of the Snow Birds, and in 
the Iſles of Orkney by the name of Snow Flakes, 
from their viſiting thoſe parts in ſuch numbers 
as to devour the grain as ſoon as ſown, in ſome- 
years are ſo deſtructive as to oblige the farmer to 
fow his fields a ſecond, and occaſionally a third 
time. . Theſe birds make their appearance at the 
. Northern ſettlements in the Bay about the latter 
end of May, or beginning of April, when they 
are very fat, and not inferior in flavour to an 
ortolan. On their firſt arrival they generally 
feed on graſs-ſeeds, and are fond of frequenting 
dunghills, At that time they are eaſily caught in 
great numbers under a net baited with groats or 
oatmeal ; but as the Summer advances, they feed 
much on worms, and are then not ſo much 
eſteemed. . They ſometimes fly in ſuch large 
flocks, that I have killed upwards of twenty at 
one ſhot, and have known others who have kill- 
ed double that number. In the Spring their plu- 
mage is prettily variegated, black and white; 
. but 
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White- 
crowned 
Buntivg. 


Lapland 
Finch. 


A JOURNEY To THE 
but their Summer dreſs may be called elegant, 
though not gay. They live long in conſinement, 


have naturally a pleaſing note, and when in com- 


pany with Canary birds ſoon imitate their ſong. 
I have kept many of them in cages in the fame 
room with Canary birds, and always found they 
ſung in Winter as well as in Summer; but even 


in confinement they change their plumage accord 


ing to the ſeaſon, the ſame as in a wild ſtate. This 
ſpecies of bird ſeem fond of the coldeſt regions, 
for as the Spring advances they fly ſo far North 
that their breeding-places are not known to the 
inhabitants of Hudſon's Bay. In Autumn they 
return to the South in large flocks, and are fre- 
quently ſhot in conſiderable numbers merely as 


a delicacy ; at that ſeaſon, however, they are by 


no means fo good as when they firſt make their 
appearance in Spring. r 

WIITE- CROWN ED Bux rI N. This ſpecies is 
inferior in ſize to the former, and ſeldom make 
their appearance till June. They breed in moſt 
parts of the Bay, always make their neſts on the 
ground, at the root of a dwarf willow or a gooſe- 
berry-buſh. During the time their young are in 


a callow ſtate they have a delightful note, but as 


foon as they are fledged they become filent, and 
retire to the South early in September. 
LAPLAND FincH, This bird is common on 
Hudſon's Bay, and never migrates Southward in 
the coldeſt Winters. During that ſeaſon it gene- 
rally frequents the juniper plains, and feeds on the 
ſmall 
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mall buds of that tree, alſo on graſsſeeds; but 
at the approach of Summer it flies ſtill farther 
North to breed. A variety of this bird is alſo 
common, and 1s beautifully marked with a red 
forehead and breaſt. It is moſt common in the 
Spring, and frequently caught in nets ſet for the 
Snow Bunting ; and when kept in cages has a 
pleaſing note, but ' ſeldom lives long in confine- 
ment, though it generally dies very fat. 
| Larxs of a pretty variegated colour frequent Larks. 
thoſe parts in Summer, and always make their 
appearance in May; build their neſts on the 
ground, uſually by the fide of a ſtone at the root 
of a ſmall buſh, lay four ſpeckled eggs, and bring 
forth their young in June. At their firſt arrival, 
and till the young can fly, the male is in full 
ſong; and, like the ſky-lark, ſoars to a great 
height, and generally deſcends in a perpendicu- 
lar direction near their neſt, Their note is loud 
and agreeable, but conſiſts of little variety, and 
as ſoon as the young can fly they become ſilent, 
and retire to the Southward early in the Fall. 
They are impatient of confinement, never {ing in 
that ſtate, and ſeldom live long. 
The Trruousz is uſually called in Hudſon's Titmoute 
Bay, Blackcap. This diminutive bird braves the 
_ coldeſt Winter, and during that ſeaſon feeds on 
the ſeeds of long rye-graſs, but in Summer on 
infects and berries. The Southern Indians call 
this bird Kiſs-Kiſs-heſhis, from a twittering noiſe 


they make, which much reſembles that word i in 
ſound. 
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SWALLOws viſit theſe parts in conſiderable 
numbers in Summer, and are very domeſtic ; 
building their neſts in neceſſaries, ſtables, and 
other out-offices that are much frequented. They 
ſeldom make their appearance at Churchill River 
till June, and retire South early in Auguſt. 
They, like the European Swallow, gather in large 
flocks on the day of their departure, make ſeve- 
ral revolutions round the breeding-places, and 
then take their leave till the next year. 1 do not 
recollect to have ſeen any of thoſe birds to the 
North of Seal River. | 

MarrTins alſo vilit Hudfon's Bay in great num- 
bers, but ſeldom fo far North as Churchill River. 
They uſually make their neſts in holes formed 
in the ſteep banks of rivers; and, like the Swal- 
low, lay four or five ſpeckled eggs; and retire 
Southward in Auguſt. At the Northern ſettle- 
ments they are by no means 0 Waſene as the 
Swallow. 

Hooping CRANE. This bird viſits Hudſon's 
Bay in the Spring, though not in great numbers, 
They are generally ſeen only in pairs, and that 
not very often. It is a bird of conſiderable ſize, 

often equal to that of a good turkey, and the 
great length of the bill, neck, and legs, makes it 
meaſure, from the bill to the toes, near ſix feet in 
common, and ſome much more. Its plumage i 15 
of a pure white, except the quill-feathers, which 
are black; the crown is covered with a red ſkin, 
thinly _ with — brite, and the legs are 

large 
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large and black. It uſually frequents open 
ſwamps, the ſides of rivers, and the margins of 
lakes and ponds, feeds on frogs and ſmall fiſh, 

and eſteemed good eating. The wing-bones of 
this bird are ſo long and large, that I have known 
them made into flutes with tolerable ſucceſs. It 
ſeldom has more than two young, and n 
Southward early in the fall. 

The BROw]) CRANR. This ſpecies is far infe- 
rior in fize to the former, being ſeldom three 
feet anda half in length, and on an average not 
weighing ſeven pounds. Their haunts and man- 
ner of life are nearly the ſame as that of the Hoop- 
ing Crane, and they never have more than two 
young, and thoſe ſeldom fly till September. They 
are found farther North than the former, for I 
have killed ſeveral of them on Marble Iſland, and 
have ſeen them on the Continent as high as the 
latitude 65% They are generally eſteemed good 
eating, and, from the form of the body when fit 
for the ſpit, they acquire the name of the North 
Weſt Turkey. There is a circumitance reſpect- 


ing this bird that is very peculiar ; which is, that 


the gizzard is larger than that of a ſwan, and re- 
markably ſo in the young birds. The Brown 
Cranes are frequently ſeen in hot calm days to 
ſoar to an amazing height, always flying in circles, 


till by degrees they are almoſt out of ſight, yet 


their note is ſo loud, that the ſportſman, before 
he ſees their ſituation, often fancies they are very 
-near him. They viſit Hudſon's Bay in far 
© : | greater 
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Curlew. 
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greater numbers than the — and are very 
good eating. 


BiTTERNsS are common at Vork Fort i in Sum- 


mer, but are ſeldom found fo far Nor th as 


Churchill River. I have ſeen two ſpecies of this 
bird; ſome having aſh-· coloured legs, others with 


beautiful graſs-green legs, and very gay plumage. 


They always frequent marſhes and ſwamps, alſo 
the banks of rivers that abound with reeds and 
long graſs. They generally feed on inſects that 
are bred in the water, and probably on ſmall 
frogs; and though ſeldom fat, they are gene- 
rally good eating. They are by no means nu- 
merous even at York Fort, nor in fa& in the moſt 
Southern parts of the Bay that I have viſited. 
CurLEws. There are two ſpecies of this bird 
which frequent the coaſts of Hudfon's Bay in 
great numbers during Summer, and breed in all 
parts of it as far North as the latitude 72“; the 
largeſt of this ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by that great 
Naturaliſt Mr. Pennant, by the name of the E1- 
quimaux Curlew. They always keep near the 
ſea coaſt ; attend the ebbing of the tide, and are 
frequently found at low-water-mark in great 
numbers, where they feed on marine inſects, 
which they find by the ſides of ſtones in great 
plenty ; but at high-water they retire to the dry 
ridges and wait the receding of the tide. They 
fly as ſteady as a woodcock, anſwer to a whiſtle 


that reſembles their note; lay long on their wings, 


and are a moſt excellent ſhot, and at times are 
| delicious 
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delicious eating. The other ſpecies of Curtew- 
are in colour and ſhape exactly like the former, 
though inferior in ſize, and differ in their man- 
ner of life, as they never frequent the water's- 
edge, but always keep among the rocks and dry 
ridges, and feed on berries and ſmall inſects. 
The fleſh of this bird is generally more eſteemed 
than that of the former, but they are by no means 
ſo numerous. This ſpecies of Curlew are ſeldom 
found farther North than Egg River. 

Jack Sniezs. Thoſe birds viſit Hudſon's Bay Neksnipes. 
in Summer in conſiderable numbers, but are ſel- 
dom ſeen to the North of Whale Cove. They 
do not arrive till the ice of the rivers 1s broke 
up, and they retire to the South early in the Fall. 
During their ſtay, they always frequent marſhes 
near the ſea coaſt, and the ſhores of great rivers, 
In manner and flight they exactly reſemble the 
European Jack Snipe; and when on the wing, 
fly at fuch a diſtance from each other, that it is 
but ſeldom the beſt ſportſman. can get more than 
one or two at a ſhot. Their fleſh is by no means 
ſo delicate as that of the Engliſh Snipe. | 

Rep Gobwarrs, uſually called at the Northern mi 
ſettlements in Hudfon's Bay, Plovers. Thoſe 
birds viſit the ſhores of that part in very 
large flocks, and uſually frequent the. marſhes 
and the margins of ponds. They alſo frequently 
attend the tide, like the Eſquimaux Curlews; fly 
down to low-water-mark, and feed on a ſmall fiſh, 
not much unlike a ſhrimp ; but as the tide flows, 


they 
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they retire to the marſhes. They fly in ſuch 
large flocks, and fo cloſe to' each other, that I 
have often killed upwards of twelve at one ſhot; 
and Mr. Atkinſon, long reſident at Vork Fort, 
actually killed ſeventy-two at one ſhot ; but that 
was when the birds were fitting. Near Church- 
ill River they are ſeldom fat, though tolerably 
fleſhy, and are generally good cating. They uſu- 
ally weigh from ten to thirteen ounces; the 
female is always larger than the male, and differs 
in colour, being of a much lighter brown. They 
retire to the South long before the froſt commen- 
ces; yet [ have ſeen this bird as _ North as the 
latitude 71 500. | 
- ratios | SPOTTED 8 known in OT YI 8 Bay 
neon th by the name of Yellow Legs. This bird alſo vi- 
ſits that country in conſiderable numbers, but 
more ſo in the interior parts; and uſually fre- 
quents the flat muddy banks of rivers. In ſum- 
mer it is generally very poor, but late in the Fall 
is, as it may be called, one lump of fat. This bird, 
with many others of the migratory tribe, I ſaw 
in conſiderable numbers as far North as the lati- 
tude 71 54; and at York Fort I have known 
them ſhot ſo late as the latter end of October: 
at which time they are in the greateſt perfection, 
and moſt delicious eating, more particularly ſo 
when put into a bit of paſte, and boiled like an 
apple. dumpling; for in fact they are generally too 
fat at that ſeaſon to be eaten either roaſted or 
RON. 
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HEBrIDAL SANDPIPERS, but more commonly Hebridal 
known in Hudſon's Bay by the Name of Whale 


Birds, on account of their feeding on the carcaſes 
of thoſe animals which frequently lie on the 
ſhores, alſo on maggots that are produced in them 
by fly-blows. Theſe birds frequent thoſe parts 
in conſiderable numbers, and always keep near 
the margin of the ſea. They may, in fact, be 
called beautiful birds, though not gay in their 
plumage; they are uſually very fat, but even 
when firſt killed they ſmell and taſte ſo much like 
train- oil as to render them by no means pleaſing 


to the palate, yet they are frequently eaten by 


the Company's ſervants. As the Summer ad- 
vances they fly ſo far North of Churchill River, 


| that their breeding-places are not known, though 


they remain at that part till the beginning of 
July, and return early in the Fall. They are by 
no means large birds, as they ſeldom weigh four 
' ounces. The bill is black, plumage prettily vari- 
egated black and white, and the legs and feet are 
of a beautiful orange colour“. 


Plovz xs, commonly called Hawk's Eyes, from Plorer. | 


their watchfulneſs to prevent a near approach 


when ſitting. When theſe birds are on the 
wing, they fly very ſwift and irregular, par- 


ticularly when ſingle or in ſmall flocks. At 


Churchill River 1 are by no means numerous, 
but 


* They exactly correſpond with the bird deſcribed by: Mr. Pennant, ex- 
00g that they are qqach longer. 
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but I have ſeen them in ſuch large flocks at York 


Fort in the Fall of one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ſeventy-three, that Mr. Ferdinand Jacobs then 
Governor, Mr. Robert Body Surgeon, and my- 
ſelf, killed in one afternoon as many as two men 


could conveniently carry. They generally feed 


on inſects, and are at all times good eating, but 


late in the Fall are moſt excellent. They are by 


no means equally plentiful in all years; and at 


the Northern ſettlements in the Bay they are not 


claſſed with thoſe ſpecies of game that add to the 
general ſtock of proviſions, being only killed as 
a luxury; but I am informed that at Albany 


Fort, feveral barrels of them are annually ſalted 
for Winter uſe, and are eſteemed good eating. 


This bird during Summer reſorts to the remoteſt 
Northern parts ; for I have ſeen them at the Cop- 


per River, though in thoſe dreary regions only 


in pairs. The young of thoſe birds always 
leave their neſts as ſoon as hatched, and when but 
a few days old run very faſt; at night, or in 
rainy weather, the old ones call them together, 
and cover them with their wings, in the ſame 


manner as a hen does her chickens. 


Black Gul- 
lemots. 


Bl. AK GuLLEMO TS, known in Hudſon's Bay 
by the name of Sea Pigeons. Thoſe birds fre- 
quent the ſhores of Hudſon's Bay and Straits in 
conſiderable numbers; but more particularly the 


Northern parts, where they fly in large flocks; to 


the Southward they are only ſeen in pairs. They 
are of a fine black, but not gloſly, with ſcarlet 
*% legs 
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legs and feet; and the coverets of the wings are 
marked with white. They are in weight equal 
to a Widgeon, though to appearance not fo 
large. They uſually make their neſts in the holes 
of rocks, and lay two white eggs, which are de- 
licate eating, but not proportionably large for 
the fize of the bird. My friend Mr. Pennant 
ſays, they brave the coldeſt Winters in thoſe parts, 
by keeping at the edge of the ice near the open 
water; but as the ſea at that ſeaſon is frozen 
over for ſeveral miles from the ſhore, I believe 
no one's curiofity ever tempted him to confirm 
the truth of this; and it is well known they ne- 
ver make their appearance near the land after this 
froſt becomes ſevere. 
NonxrhrRN Drvess. Theſe birds, though com- Northern 
mon in Hudfon's Bay, are by no means plentiful; Divers. 
they are ſeldom found near the ſea coaſt, but more 
frequently in freſh water lakes, and uſually in 
pairs. They build their neſts at the edge of fmall 
lands, or the margins of lakes or ponds ; they 
lay only two eggs, and it is very common to 
find only one pair and their young in one ſheet 
of water; a great proof of their averſion to ſoci- 
ety. They are known in Hudſon's Bay by the 
name of Loons. They differ in ſpecies from the 
Black and Red throated Divers, having a large 
black bill near four inches long; plumage on the 
back of a gloſſy black, elegantly barred with 
white; the belly of a ſilver white; and they are 
ſo large as at times to weigh fifteen or fixteen 
pounds. 
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pounds, Their fleſh it always black, hard, and 

| fiſhy, yet it is generally eaten by the Indians. 
Black. BLACK-THROATED Divers. This ſpecies are 
Divers more beautiful than the former; having a long 
white bill, plumage on the back and wings black, 
elegantly tinged with purple and green, and pret- 
tily marked with white ſpots. In ſize they are 
equal to the former; but are ſo watchful as to 
dive at the flaſh of a gun, and of courſe are ſel- 
dom killed but when on the wing. Their fleſh 
is equally black and fiſhy with the former, but it 
is always eaten by the Indians. The ſkins of thoſe 
birds are very thick and ſtrong, and they are fre- 
quently drefled with the feathers on, and made 
into caps for the Indian men. The ſkins of the 
Eagle and Raven, with their plumage complete, 
are alſo applied to that uſe, and are far from be- 

ing an unbecoming head-dreſs for a ſavage. | 
Red-throat-- RED-THROATED Divers. This ſpecies are alſo 
<< Divers. called Loons in Hudſon's Bay; but they are ſo 
far inferior to the two former, that they ſeldom 
weigh more than three or. four pounds, They, 
like the other ſpecies of Loon, are excellent di- 
vers; they always feed on fiſh, and when in pur- 
ſuit of their prey, are frequently entangled in fiſh- 
ing: nets, ſet at the mouths of creeks and ſmall 
rivers. They are more numerous than either of 
the former, as they frequently fly in flocks; but 
like them make their neſts at the edge of the 
water, and only lay two eggs, which, though ve- 

ry rank and fiſhy, are always eaten by Indians and 

| Engliſh. 


1 
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Engliſh. The legs of thoſe three ſpecies of Loon 
are placed ſo near the rump as to be of no ſervice 
to them on the land, as they are perfectly inca- 

pable of walking; and when found in that ſitua- 


tion (which is but ſeldom) they are eaſily taken, 
though they make a ſtrong reſiſtance with their 
bill, which is very hard and ſharp. 

WITTE GuLLs. "Theſe birds viſit Hudſon” 's 
Bay in great numbers, both on the ſea coaſts and 
in the interior parts, and probably extend quite 
acroſs the continent of America. They general- 
ly make their appearance at Churchill River about 
the middle of May; build their neſts on the 
iſlands i in lakes and rivers; lay two ſpeckled eggs, 
and bring forth their young in June. Their 
eggs are generally eſteemed good eating, as well 
as the fleſh of thoſe in the interior parts of the 
country, though they feed on fiſh and carrion. 
: They make their ſtay on Hudſon's Bay as long 
in the Fall as the role will permit them to pro- 


8 cure a livelihood. - 

| GEV GuLLs. Theſe birds, though common, Grey o 
q are by no means ptentiful ; and I never knew 

N. their breeding. places, as they ſeldom make their 

® appearance at Churchill River till the Fall of the 

1 year, and remain there only till the 1 ice begins to- 

of || be formed about the ſhores. They" ſeldom fre- 

it quent the interior parts of the country. They 

ne are not inferior in ſize to the former, and in the 

. Fall of the year are generally fat. The fleſh is 


1d ＋ Alte and very oo eating) and, like moſt other 
hm. OS F 5 "Gus; -- 
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Gulls, they a are 2 moſt excellent ſhot when on 
the wing. 
BLack GuLLs, uſually called i in Hudſon 3 Bay, 
prey from a leffer ſpecies of Gul , known i in that 
country by. the name of Black- head, In ſize they 
are much inferior to the two former ſpecies ; 
but, like them, always make their neſts on iſlands, 


or at the margins of lakes or ponds; ; they lay 


| only t two eggs, and are found at a conſiderable 


diſtance from the ſea coaſt. The length of their 
wings i: 18 very great in proportion to the body; 5 
the tail i is uniform, and the two middle feathers 
are four or five inches longer than the reſt, Their 
5 are always eaten, both by the Indians and 


ngliſh; but the bird itſelf is generally rejected, 


except when other proyiſions are very ſcarce. 


Black- 


[ 
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Brack HEADS. Theſe are the ſmalleſt ſpecies 
of Gull that I know. They viſit the ſea coaſt of 
Hudſon? 8 Bay in ſuch vaſt numbers, that they 
are frequently ſeen in flocks of feveral hundreds; 
and I have known buſhels of their eggs taken on 
an h iſland. of very ſmall circumference. Theſe 
555 are very delicate eating, the yolks being 
ual, to that of a young pullet, and the whites. 
a a ſemi-tranſparent. azure, but the bird itſelf 3 is 
always fiſhy: Their affection for their young is 
ſo ſtrong, that when any perſon attempts to, rob, 
their neſts, they fly : at him, and ſometimes ap- 
proach ſo near as to touch him with their pini - 
ons; 3 and when they find FE lofs, will, frequent 
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ly follow the plunderer to 2 conſiderable diſtance, 
and expreſs their grief by - making an unuſual 
ſcreaming noiſe. _ 

This bird may be ranked with the elegant part 
of the feathered creation, though it is by no 
means gay. The bill, legs, and feet are of a rich 
ſcarlet; crown black, and the remainder of the 
plomage of 2 light aſh- colour, except the quill- 

eathers, which are prettily barred, and tipped 
with black, and the tail much forked. The 
flight, or extent of wing, in this bird, is very 
great, in proportion to the body. They are 
found 2 far North as has hitherto been viſited, 
but retire to the South early i in the Fall. 


PeLIcans. Thoſe birds are numerous in n the Pelicans. 


interior parts of the country, but never appear 
near the ſea-coaſt. They generally frequent large 
lakes, and always make their neſts on iſlands. 
They are ſo provident for their young, that great 
quantities of fiſh lie rotting near their neſts, and 
emit ſuch a horrid ſtench as to be ſmelt at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. The fleth of the young Peli- 
can is frequently eaten by the Indians; 3 and ag 
they are always very fat, great quantities of i it is 
melted down, and preſerved in 'bladders for Win- 
ter uſe*, to mix with pounded Heſh ; but by 


F We FE keeping, 0 


. In the Fall of. OR 2 00 8 I firſt ſettled at e e Houſe, ahi 
Indians impoſed on me and my people very much, by ſelling us Pelican 
fat for the fat of the black bear. Our knowledge of the delicacy of the 
latter induced us to reſerve this fat for particular purpoſes; but when w- 
came to open the bladders, it was little ſuperior to train oil, and was ons 
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:Shelt-drakes. Thoſe birds are very common on 
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n it grows very rank. The Pelicans | in 
thoſe parts are about the ſize of a common gooſe; 


their plumage is of a delicate white, except the 


quill-feathers, which are black. The bill is near 
a foot long; and the bag, which reaches from 


the outer- end of the under. mandible to the breaſt, 
is capable of containing upwards of three quarts. 
The ſkins of thoſe birds are thick and tough, 
and are frequently dreſſed by the Indians and 
- converted into bags, but are never made into 


clothing, though their feathers are as hard, got, 
and durable, as thoſe of a Loon. 


Goos Ax DpERRS, uſually called in Hudfon's Bay, 


the ſea-coaſt, but in the interior parts fly in very 
large flocks, The bill is long and narrow, and 
toothed like a ſaw; and they have a tuft of fea- 


thers at the back of the head, which they can 


erect at pleaſure. They are moſt excellent divers, 


and ſuch great deſtroyers of fiſh, that they are 


frequently obliged to vomit ſome of them before 
they can take flight. Though not much larger 


than the Mallard Duck, they frequently ſwallow 
fiſh of fix or ſeven inches long and proportiona- 


bly thick. Thoſe that frequent the interior parts 


of the country prey much on crawfiſh, which 


/ 


5 . are 


; ly eatable 1 a few of my crew, which at that time conſiſted only of eight 


Engliſhmeo and two of the home Indians from York Fort. 
Cumberland Houſe was the firſt inland ſetile ment the Company made 
from Hudſon's Fort; and though begun on ſo ſmall a ſcale, yet upon it 


and Hudſon's Houſe, which is ſituated e it, —_— of WN 
men v ere now employed. 
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are very numerous in ſome of the ſhallow ſtony 
rivers. In the Fall of the year they are very fat, 
| and though they always feed on fiſh, yet their 
-fleſh at that ſeaſon is very good ; and they re- 


main in thoſe parts as long as the froſt will per- 


mit them to procure a ſubſiſtence. 


Swans. There are two ſpecies of this bird! Swans, 
that viſit Hudſon's Bay in ſummer ; and only 


differ in ſize, as the plumage of both are perfect- 
ly white, with black bill and legs. The ſmaller 
ſort are more frequent near the ſea-coaſt, but by 


no means plentiful, and are moſt frequently ſeen 
in pairs, but ſometimes ſingle, probably owing to 
their mates having been killed on their paſſage 


North. Both ſpecies uſually breed on the iſlands 
which are in lakes; and the eggs of the larger 
| ſpecies are ſo big, that one of them is a ſufficient 
meal for a moderate man, without bread, or any 


other addition. In the interior parts of the coun- 
try the larger Swan precedes every other ſpecies - 


of water-fowl, and in ſome years arrive ſo early 


as the month of March, long before the ice of the 


rivers is broken up. At thoſe times they always 
frequent the open waters of falls and rapids, where 


they are frequently ſhot by the Indians in confi. 


derable numbers. They uſually weigh upwards 
of thirty pounds, and the leſſer ſpecies from 
eighteen to twenty-four. The fleſh of both are 
excellent eating, and when roaſted, is equal in, 
flavour to young heifer-beef, and the cygnets are 
vey delicate. 

Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the ſize of this bird, they are 
ſo ſwift” on the wing as to make them the moſt 
difficult to ſhoot of? any bird! know, It being fre- 
quently neceſſary to take ſight ten or twelve feet, 
before their bills. This, however, is only when 
flying before the wind in a briſk gale, at which 


time chey cannot fly at a leſs rate than an hundred 


miles an hour; but when flying acroſs the wind, 
or againſt 1 it, they make but a flow progreſs, and 
are then a noble ſhot, In their moulting ſtate 
they are not cafily taken, as their large feet, with 
the aſſiſtance of their wings, enables them to run 
on the ſurface of the water as faſt as an, indian 
canoe can be paddled, and therefore they are al- 
ways obliged to be ſhot ; for by diving and other 
manuvres they Tender it impoſſible to take ; 
then by hand. It has been faid that the ſwans | 


—S ELSE = 


W ſome elegant deſcriptions of 1 it ih ſome of the 


poets; but 1 have never heard any thing of the 1 
kind, though L have been at the deaths of ſeveral. 
It is true, in ſerene evenings, after Sun- ſer, f 5 


1 RASz 


| every note chert conſtituted 2 2h and have” 


often been ſorry to find it did not forebode their 
death!” Mr. Lawſon, who, as Mr. Pennant juſtly 
remärks, was no inaccurate obſerver, properly 
enough calls the largeſt ſpecies Trumpeters, and 
the leſſer, Hoopers. Some years Ago, when * b 
built Cumberland Houſe, the Indians killed thoſe 
birds 


nt 
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birds in ſuch numbers, that the down a qbil 
might have been procured i in conſiderable quanti- 
ties at a trifling EXPENCE 3 but ũnce the depopula- 
tion of the natives by the ſmall. pox, which bas 
allo driven the few ſurvivors to frequent other 
parts of the country, no advantage can be made 
of thoſe articles, though of conſiderable value in in 

be rw 
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EESE. There a1 are no leſs than ten different Geeſe. 


ſpecies of Geele that frequent the various parts of 
Hudfon' 8 Bay during Summer, and are as follow ; 


Firſt, The Coinien Grey Gooſe. Second, The 


Canada Goole. Third, The White, or. Snow 
Gooſe. Fifth, The Blue Goole. Sixth, The 
Laughing Gooſe: Seventh, The Barren Goole. 
Eighth, The Brent Goole. Ninth, The Dunterz 
and Tenth, the Bean Gooſe. 


Common Grey Goosk. | This bird precedes 22 


every other ſpecies of Gooſe i in thoſe parts, and 
in ſome forward | Springs | arrives at Churchill 
River ſo early : as the latter end of April, but more 
commonly from the eleventh. to the ſixteenth. of 
May; and! in one Near it was the twenty- ſixth of 


May 


* Mr, Pennant, in. treating of the Whiſtling Swan, takes notice of the 
formation of the Windpipe; but on examination, the windpipes of both 
the ſpecig#'\ which frequent Hudſon 8 Bay are found to be exactly alike, 


U 


though their note is quite different. The breaſt · bone of this bird is diffe- 
rent from any other I have ſeen; for inſtead of being ſharp, and ſolid, like; 


— that of a gooſe, it is broad and hollow. Into this cavity the windpipe paſſes 
from the valve, and reaching quite down to the abdomen, returns into the 


cheſt, and joins the lungs. Neither of the ſpecies of Swan that frequent 


Hudſon's Bay are mute: but the note of the larger | is much louder and 
harſher than that of the ſmaller. | 
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May before any Geeſe made their appearance, 


At their firſt arrival they generally come in pairs, 


and are ſo fond of ſociety, that they fly ſtreight | 
to the call that imitates their note; by which 


means they are caſily ſhot. They breed 3 in great 
| numbers in the plains and marſhes near Church- 


ill River; and in ſome years the young ones can 
be taken in conſiderable numbers, and are eafily 
tamed ; but will never learn to eat corn, unleſs 
ſome of the old ones are taken with them, which 
is eaſily done when in a moulting ſtate. On the 
ninth of Auguſt one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


eighty- one, when I reſided at Prince of Wales's 
Fart, I ſent ſome Indians up Churchill River i in 


canoes to procure ſome of thoſe Geeſe, and in the 
afternoon they were ſeen coming down the river 
with a large flock before them; the young ones 


not more than balf-grawn, and the old ones ſo 


far in a moulting ſtate as not to be capable of fly. 


ing; ſo that, with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh and 
the Indians then reſiding on the plantation, the 


whole flock, to the amount of forty-one, was 
drove within the ſtockade which incloſes the 
Fort, where they were fed and fattened for Win- 
ter uſe. Wild Geeſe taken and fattened in this 


manner are much preferable to any tame Geeſe 


in the world. When this ſpecies of Geeſe are 
full: grown, and in good condition, they often 
weigh twelve pounds, but more e much 
eld. | : 90 
Caxaba Gooss, o or - Piſk- a-Uſh, as it is called th 


by 
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by the Indians, as well as the Engliſh in Hudſon's 
Bay. This ſpecies do not differ in plumage from 
the former, but are inferior in ſize; the bill is 
much ſmaller in proportion, and che fleſh being 
much whiter, of courſe is more eſteemed. They 
are by no means ſo numerous as the former, and 
generally fly far North to breed ; but ſome few 
of their eggs are found near Churchill River. It 
is ſeldom that either of theſe ſpecies lay more 
® 8 four eggs; but if not robbed, they vſually 
bring them all forth, _ 
WII TE or SNow Goost. Theſe are the moſt white or 
numerous of all the ſpecies of birds that frequent Snow Gal 
the Northern parts of the Bay, and generally 
make their appearance about a week or ten days 
after the Common Grey Gooſe. In the firſt part 
of the ſeaſon they come in ſmall parties, but 
in the middle, and toward the latter end, they 
fly in ſuch amazing flocks, that when they ſettle 
in the marſhes to feed, the ground for a conſide. ® 
Table diſtance appears like a field of ſnow. When 
feeding in the ſame marſh with the Grey Geeſe, 
they never mix. Like the Grey Geeſe, they fly 
to the call that reſembles their note ; and in ſome. 
years are killed and falted in great numbers fot 
Winter provilion ; they are almoſt univerſally 
thought good eating, and will, if proper care be 
taken in curing them, continue good for eighteen 
months or two years. The Indians are far more 
expert in killing Geeſe, as well as every other ſpe- 


cles of game, than any European I ever ſaw in 
Hadi 


| A JOURNEY TO THE | 

Hudſon's Bay; for ſome of them frequently kill 
upward: of a hundred Geeſe in a day, whereas 
the moſt expert of the Engliſh think it a good 
day's work to kill thirty. Some years back it 
was common for an Indian to kill from a thouſand 


to twelve hundred Geeſe in one ſeaſon; but lat. 


terly he is reckoned a good hunter that kills three 
hundred. This is by no means owing to the de. 
generacy of the natives I for the Geeſe of late 
years do not frequent thoſe parts in ſuch num- 
bers as formerly. The general breeding - place 
of this bird is not known to any Indian in Hud- 
ſon's Bay, not even to the Eſquimaux who fre- 
quent the remoteſt North. 


a good hunt. 


more than one or two: and at Albany Fort, the 
Spring ſeaſon is by no means to be depended on; 

but in the fall they frequently ſalt ſixty hogſ- 
heads of Geeſe, beſides great quantities of Plover. 
The retreat of thoſe birds in Winter is equally 
unknown, as that of their breeding-places.”” I 
obſerve i in Mr. Pennant's Arctic Zoology, that 


£2508 | about | 


The' general route 
they take in their return to the South in the Fall 
of the year, is equally unknown; for though ſuch 
multitudes of them are ſeen at Churchill River 
in the Spring, and are frequently killed to the 
amount of five or ſix thouſand; yet in the Fall 
ok the year, ſeven or eight llundred is conſidered 
At York Fort, though only two 
degrees South of Churchill River, the Geeſe fea- 
ſons fluQuate fo much „that in ſome Sprin os th e 7 
have ſalted forty hogſheads, and in others not 


— * 
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about Jakutz, and other parts of Siberia, they 
are caught in great numbers, both in nets, and by 


decoying them into hovels; but if theſe are the 
ſame birds, they muſt at times vary as much in. 
manner as they do in ſituation; for in Hudſon's 


Bay they are the ſhyeſt and moſt watchful of all 
the ſpecies of Geeſe, never ſuffering an open ap- 


proach, not even within two or three gun- ſnots: 


yet in ſome of the rivers near Cumberland Houſe, 
and at Baſquiau, the Indians frequently, kill 
twenty at one ſhot; but this is, only done in. 
moon- light nights, ow the Geeſe are ſitting on 


the mud, and the ſportſmen are perfectly con- 
cealed from their view, Though the plumage of 
thoſe Geele are perfectly white, except the quill. 


feathers, which are black, the ſkin is of a dark 
lead- colour, and the fleſh is excellent eating, ei- 
ther freſh or ſalt. They are much inferior in 


ſize to the Common Grey Geeſe, but equal to the 
canada Geeſe. 


Blur GEESE. This ſpecies are of the fm fize Blue Geeſe. 


2 the Snow Geeſe; and, like them, the bill and 
legs are of a. deep fleſh-colour, but the whole 
plumage i 1s of a dirty blue, reſembling old lead. 
The ſkin, when ſtripped of its feathers, is of the 
ſame colour as the Snow. Gooſe, and they are 
equally good eating. This ſpecies of Geeſe are 
eldom ſeen to the North of Churchill River, and 
not very common at Vork Fort; but at Albany 


Fort they. are more plentiful than the White or 


Snow Geeſe, Th breeding places are as little 
known 
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bdut about two or three hundred miles to the 
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known to the moſt accurate obſerver as thoſe of - 


the Snow Ceeſe; for I never knew any of their 


eggs taken, and their Winter haunts have hither. 


to been undiſcovered. Thoſe birds are frequent- 
ly ſeen to lead a flock of the White ones; and, as 
they generally fly in angles, it is far from unplea- 
fant to ſee a bird of a different colour leading the 


van. The leader is generally the object of the 


firſt ſportſman who fires, which throws the whole 
flock into ſuch confuſion, that ſome of the other 
hunters frequently Kill ſix or ſeven at a ſhot. 
HOoRNED Wavszy. This delicate and diminu- 
tive ſpecies of the Gooſe is not much larger than 
the Mallard Duck. [Its plumage is delicately 


white, except the quill-feathers, which are black. 


The bill is not more than an inch long, and at the 
baſe is ſtudded round with little knobs about the 


| fize of peas, but more remarkably ſo in the males, 


Both the bill and feet are of the ſame colour 


with thoſe of the Snow Gooſe, This ſpecies is 


very ſcarce at Churchill River, and I believe are 
never found at any of the Southern ſettlements ; 


North Weſt of Churchill, I have ſeen them in as 
large flocks as the Common Wavey, or Snow 
Gooſe. - The fleſh of this bird is exceedingly de- 
licate; but they are ſo ſmall, that when I was on 


my journey to the North I eat two of them one 


night for ſupper. I do not find this bird defcrib- 
ed by my worthy friend Mr. Pennant in his Arc- 
tic Zoology. Probably a ſpecimen of it was not 

ſent 


Prince of Wales's Fort“ at the time the collection 


equal to the Snow Gooſe, and their ſkins, when 


ſtripped of their feathers, are delicately white, and 
the fleſh excellent. 


in very ſmall numbers; but about two hundred 


quently kill upwards of twenty at a ſhot. 
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ſent home, for the perſon that commanded at 
was making, did not pay any attention to it. 
LaucHincG Goos. This elegant ſpecies has a Laughing 
white bill, and the legs and feet are of a fine yel- 8 
low colour; the upper part of the plumage is 
brown, the breaſt and belly white, the former 


prettily blotched with black. In ſize they are 


They viſit Churchill River 


miles to the North Weſt of that river I have ſeen 1 
them fly in large flocks, like the Common 8 


Waveys, or Snow Geeſe; and near Cumberland 5 


Houſe and Baſquiau they are found in ſuch num- 
bers, that the Indians in moon. light nights fre- 
Like 
the Horned Wavey, they never fly with the lead 
of the coaſt, but are always ſeen to come from the 
Weſtward. Their general breeding. places are not 
known, though ſome few of their eggs are occa- 
ſionally found to the North of Churchill; but I 
never heard any Indian ſay that he had ſeen any | 1 
eggs of the Horned Wavey : it is probable they 4 
retire to North Greenland to breed; and their 9 
route in the Fall of the year, as they return South-- 
ward, is equally unknown. They are, I be- 
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lieve, ſeldom ſeen on the coaſt of Hudſon's Bay 
to the Southward of latitude 59 North. 


Theſe are the largeſt of all parren 
the **% 
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* Mr, Moſes Norton. 
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ths ſpecies of Geeſe that frequent Hudſon's Bay, 
as they frequently weigh fixteen or ſeventeen 


pounds. They differ from the Common Grey 
Goole in nothing but in ſize, and in the head and 
breaſt being tinged with-a ruſty brown. They 
never make their appearance in the Spring till 
the greateſt part of the other ſpecies of Gee e are 


flown Northward to breed, and many of them 


remain near Churchill River the whole Summer. 


This large ſpecies are generally found to be males, 


and from the exceeding ſmallneſs of their teſti- 
cles, they are, I ſuppoſe, incapable of propagating 
their ſpecies. I believe I can with truth ſay, that 
I was the firſt European who made that remark, 
though they had always been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Barren Geeſe ; for no other reaſon 


than that of their not being known to breed. 


Their fleſh is by no means unpleaſant, though al. 
ways hard and tough; and their plumage is ſo 


thick before they begin to mioult, that one bird 
uſually produces a pound of fige feathers and 


down, of a ſurpriſing elaſticity. 
Bzent GSE. This ſpecies certainly bresd! in 


the remoteſt parts of the North, and ſeldom make 


their appearance at Churchill River till late in 
Auguſt or September. The rout they take in 


Spring is unknown, and their breeding. places 


have never been diſcovered by any Indian in 
Hudſon's Bay. When they make their appear - 
ance at Churchill River, they always come from 
the North, fly near the margin of the coaſt, and 


are never ſeen in the i interior parts of the country. 
In 


good eating; and in the Fall of the year the fleſh 
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In ſize they are larger than a Mallard Duck, but 
inferior to the Snow Gooſe; and though their 
fleſh appears delicate to the eye, it is not much 


_ eſteemed. - In ſome years they paſs the mouth of 


Churchill River in prodigious numbers, and many 


of them are killed and ferved to the Company's 


ſervants as proviſions ; but, as I have juſt obſerv- 


: ed, they are not much rehſhed. . When migrat- 
ing to the South, they generally avail themſelves 


of a ſtrong North or North Weſterly wind, which 


makes then fly ſo ſwift, that when I have killed 


four or five at a ſhot, not one of them fell leſs 
than from twenty to fifty yards from the perpen- 
dicular ſpot where they were killed. Like the 
White, or Snow Geeſe, when in large flocks they 
fly, in the ſhape of a wedge, and make a great 


noiſe. Their flight is very irregular, ſometimes 


being forty, or fifty yards above the water, and 
in an inſtant after they ſkim cloſe to the ſurface 
of it, and then riſe again to a conſiderable height; 


ſo that they may juſtly be ſaid to fly in feſtoons. 
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The Dx TER Gets, as it is called in Hudſon's Qn. 


8 Gooſe. 


Bay, but which 1s certainly the Eider Duck. 
They are common at the mouth of Churchill Ri- 
ver as ſoon as the ice breaks up, but generally fly 


far North to breed; and the few that do remain 


near the ſettlement are ſo ſcattered among ſmall 
iſlands, and ſea-girt rocks and ſhoals, as to ren- 
der it not worth while to attempt gathering their 
down. Their eggs, when found, are exceeding 
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15 by no means unpleaſant, though "uy are no- 
toriouſly known to feed on fiſh. | 

- Bzan'Gooss. This ſpecies is ſeldom found i in 
any part of Hudſon's Bay, as in, all: my travels I 


| have only ſeen three that were killed. This bird 


never came under the inſpection of Mr. Graham, 


or the late Mr. Hutchins, though they both con- 
tributed very largely: to the: eee ſent home 
to * Regul OW e 


{ 


pos , mmer koi 


Docs 41 various Mage Are . in thoſe 7 


5 parts during Summer; ſome only frequenting 


the ſea-coaſt, while others viſit the interior parts 


of the country in aſtoniſhing numbers. The ſpe- 
cies of this bird which is found moſt commonly 
here are, the King Duck, Black Duck, Mallard 
Duck, Long-tailed -Duck, Widgeon, and Teal. 
The two firſt only viſit the ſea-coaſt, feed on fiſh . 
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® it is, "SER no leſs true, hacia Mr. Humphry Martin, many 
years Governor of Albany Fort, ſent home ſeveral-hundred ſpecimens. of 
animals and plants to complete that colleQion ; but by ſome miſtake, no- 
thing of the kind was placed to the credit of his account. Even my re- 
ſpeed friend Mr. Pennant, who: with a candour that does him honour, 
has ſo generouſly acknowledged his obligations to all to whom he thought 
he was indebted for information when he was writing his Arctic Zoology, | 
(ſee the Advertiſement, has not mentioned his name; but I am fully per- 
ſuaded that it entirely proceeded. from a want of kooving the perſon; 


and as Mr. Hutchins ſucceeded him at Albany, in the year 1774, 
every thing W over from that pare has been placed to his 4 


account, ns | | 
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and fiſh-ſpawn ; and their fleſh is has: no means 
eſteemed good, though their eggs are not difa- 


greeable. The, Mallard and Long-tailed Duck 
viſit Hudſon's Bay in great numbers, and extend 


from the ſea-coaſt, to the remoteſt Weſtern parts, 


and near. Cumberland Houſe are found in vaſt 


- - multitudes, At their firſt arrival on the ſea· coaſt, 


they are exceeding good eating; but when in 


2 Mount 
neral ſo rank that few Europeans are fond of 
5 them. At thoſe ſeaſons the difference in flavour 
is eaſily known by the colour of the fat; for when 
| that i is white, the fleſh is moiſt aſſuredly good; 
but when! it is yellow, or of an orange colour, it 
is very rank and fiſhy. This difference is only 
-peculiar to thoſe that frequent and breed near the 
ſea · coaſt; for in the interior parts I never knew 
them killed but their fleſh was very good; and 
the young Mallard Duck before it can fly is very 
fat, and moſt delicate eating. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the Long: tailed Duck. Neither of thoſe 
ſpecies lay more than ſix or eight eggs Ins en, 
and frequently bring them all forth, 


Wipckox. This ſpecies of Thick is very un- Widgeon. 


common in Hudſon- s Bay; uſually keeping in 


pairs, and being ſeldom ſeen in flocks. They 


are by no means ſo numerous as the two former, 
and are moſt frequently ſeen. in rivers and mar- 
- Thes near the ſea-coaſt. Their fleſh is generally 
eſteemed ; and the down of. thoſe. I have exa- 


mined is little inferior i in- Elaſticity to that of the 


Gg Eider, 


\ 3 


3 


ing ſtate, though very fat, they are in ge- 


Teal. 
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Eider, though much ſhorter. The ſame may be 
taid of ſeveral other ſpecies of Ducks that fre- 
quent thoſe parts; but the impoſſibility of col- 
lecting the down in any quantity, provents it 
From becoming an article of trade. | 

Tear. Like the Mallard, they are found in 
conſiderable numbers near the ſea- coaſt; but are 
more plentiful in the interior parts of the country, 
and fly in ſuch large flocks that 1 have often kill- 
ed twelve or fourteen at one ſhot, and have feen 
doth Englth and Indians kill a much greater 
number. At their firſt arrival they are but poor, 
though generally eſteemed good eating. This 
diminutive Duck is by far the moſt -protific of 
any I know that reforts to Hudfon's Bay; for 1 
Have often ſeen the old ones ſwimming at the 
head of ſeventeen young, when not much larger 


than walnuts. This bird remains in thoſe parts 


as long as the feaſon will permit; for in the year 
-one*thouſand feven hundred and feventy-frve, in 
my paflage from Cumberland Houſe to York 
Fort, 1, as well as my Indian companions, killed 
them in the rĩvers we paſſed through as late as 
the twentieth of October. At thoſe times they 
zre-entrrely involved in fat, but delicately * 
and may truly be called a great luxury. 
Beſides the birds already deſcribed, theve i is a 
great variety of others, both of land and water 
fowl, that frequent thoſe parts in Summer; but 
theſe came not fo immediately under my — 


bn as thoſe] have Oy deſcribed, 


Of 
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Of the V. e Produftions. 


The 3 audi of his country by 
no means. engaged my attention. ſo. much as the 
animal creation ; which is the leſs to be wonder- 


ed at, as ſo few of them are uſeful for the ſupport 


of man. Yet I will endeavour to enumerate as 
many of them as I think are worth notice. 

The GoostBERRIES thrive beſt in ſtony a 
rocky ground, which lies open and: much expoſ- 
ed to the Sun. But in thoſe ſituations few of the 
buſhes grow to any height, and ſpread along the 
ground like vines. The fruit is always moſt plen- 
tiful and the fineſt on the under. ſide of the bran- 
ches, probably owing to the reflected heat from 
the ſtones and gravel, and from being ſheltered 


from all cold winds and fog by the leaves. I 


2nd. Gooſes 
berries. 


never ſaw more than one ſpecies. of Gooſeberry 


in any part of Hudſon's, Bay, which is the red 
one. When green, they make excellent. pies. or 


tarts; and when ripe are very pleaſant eating, 


_ though by no means . _ as thoſe produced in 
England. 
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CRANBERRIES grow in great abundance near Cranberries 


Churchill, and are not confined to any particular 
ſituation, for they are as common on open bleak 
plains and high rocks as among the woods. 

"OA * gathered in the Fall, in dry wea- 
| & 9g 2 79 5 ther, 
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ther, and as carefully packed in caſks with moiſt 
ſugar, they will keep for years, and are annually 
ſent to England in conſiderable quantities as pre- 
ſents, where they are much eſteemed. When the 
ſhips have remained in the Bay ſo- late that the 
Cranberries are ripe, ſome of the Captains have 

carried them home in water with great ſucceſs. 
The HeaTHBERRIEs are in ſome years ſo plen- 
tiful near Churchill, that it is impoſſible to walk 
in many places without treading on thouſands and 
millions of them. They grow cloſe to the ground, 
and are a favourite repaſt of many birds that mi- 
grate to thoſe parts in Summer, particularly the 
Grey Gooſe; on which account the Indians di- 
ſtinguiſh them by the name of Niſhca-minnick; 
or the Grey Gooſeberry. The juice of this berry 
makes an exceeding pleaſant beverage, and the 
fruit itſelf would be more pleaſing were it not 
for the number of ſmall ſeeds it contains. 
BETHAGO-TOMINICK, as it is called by the Indi- 

ans, or the Dewater-berry of Mr. Dragge, I 
have ſeen this berry as far North as Marble Iſland, 
and that in great abundance. It flouriſhes beſt, 
and is moſt productive, in ſwampy boggy ground 
covered with moſs, and is ſeldom found among 
graſs. The plant itſelf is not very unlike that of 
a Strawberry, but the leaves are larger. Out of 
the center of the plant ſhoots a ſingle ſtalk, ſome- 
times to the height of ſeven or eight inches, and 
each plant only produces one berry, which at 
fome ne reſembles a Strawberry; but on 
exami- 
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examination they have not that conical form ; 


and many of them are only compoſed of three or 
four lobes, while others conſiſt of near twenty. 


'The flavour of this berry is far from unpleaſing, 
and it is eaten by our people in conſiderable 
quantities during the ſeaſon, (which is Auguſt,) 
and, like all the other fruits in thoſe parts, is ſup- 
poſed to be wholeſome, and a great antiſcorbutic. 


' CurRans, both red and black, are common Currans, 


abqut Churchill River, but the latter are far more 
plentiful than the former, and are very large and 
fine. The buſhes on which thoſe currans grow, 


frequently exceed three feet in height, and ge- 


nerally thrive: beſt in thoſe parts that are moiſt 
but not ſwampy. Small vallies between the 
rocks, at ſome little diſtance from the woods, are 
very favourable to them; and I have frequently 
obſerved that the fruit produced in thoſe ſituati- 
ons is larger and. finer than that which is found 
in the woods. [Thoſe berries have a very great 
effect on ſome people if eaten in any conſiderable 
quantities, by acting as a very powerful purgative, 
and in ſome as an emetic at the ſame time; 
but if mixed with Cranberries, they never have 
that effect. 

\ JunIPER-BERRIES.are frequently found near the | 
new ſettlement at Churchill River, but by no 


means in ſuch plenty as in the more Southern 
and interior parts of the country. The buſh. 
they grew on is ſo ſimilar to the creeping pine, 


that one half of the Company's ſervants refiding 
in 
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berries. 
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in Hudfon's Bay do not know one from the other. 


Like the Goofeberry buſhes in thoſe parts, the 


frutt is always moft plentiful on the under. ſide of 
the branches. They are not much eſteemed ei- 
ther by the Indians or Engliſh, ſo that the few 


that are made uſe of are generally infuſed in bran- 


dy, by way of making a cordial, which is far r 


unpfeaſant“ . 


SThAwntharrs +, and thoſe of a conſiderable 


fize and excellent flavour, are found as far North 


as Churchill River; and what is moft remarka- 


ble, they are frequently known to be more plen· 


tiful in ſuch places as have formerly been fet on 
fire. This is not peculiar to the Strawberry, but 
it is well known that in the interior parts of the 
country, as well as at Albany and Moofe Forts, 
that after the ground, or more properly the under. 
wood and moſs, have been fet on fire, that Raſp- 
berry-buſhes and Hips have ſhot up in great num- 


bers on ſpots where nothing of the kind had 
ever been ſeen before. This is a phznomenon 
that is not eaffly actontted for; but ir is mere 
than probable that Nature wanted ſome aſſiſtance, 


and the moſs being all burnt away, not only ad- 
mits the ſun to act with more power, but the 
heat of the fire muſt, in ſome meafure, looſen the 


texture of the ſoil, ſo as to adthit the plants to 
Es ſhoot 


The Thdiatis call the langer very © Caw- creo audit or the Crow- 


: berry, - 
+ The Oteagh-minick of the Indians, is fo called, becauſe it in {ome ; 


rataſure reſembles a heart. 
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Hoot up, after having been deep-rooted for ma- 
ny years without being able to force their way to 
the ſurface. 

Beſides the Berries already mentioned, there 
are three others found as far North as Churchill; 
namely, what the Indians call the Eye-berry, and 
the other two are termed Blue - berry and Far- 
tridge-berry by the Engliſh. | 

The EyE-BERRY grows much in the fame man- Eye-berry. 
ner as the Strawberry, and though fmaller, is in- 
fnitely ſuperior in flavour. This berry is found 
in various ſituations; but near Churchill River 
they are moſt plentiful in ſmall holows among 
the rocks, which are ſituated fome diſtance from 
the woods; but they are never known to grow r 
in fwampy ground, and I never faw them fo plen- 
_ tiful in any part of Hudſon' s Bay as about 
Churchill River. 

The BLUz-BERRY is about the fize of a Hur. kia ben. 
tleberry, and grows on buſhes which riſe to eigh- 
teen inches or two feet, but in general are much 
lower. They are ſeldom ripe till September, at 
which time the leaves turn to a beautiful red; 
and the fruit, though ſmall, have as fine a bloom 
as any plum, and are much eſteemed for the plea- 
fantneſs of their flavour. 
Ihe ParxTRIDGE-BERRY is nearly as large as the pv. 
Cranberry imported from Newfoundland, and | 
though of a beautiful tranſparent red, yet has a 
diſagreeable taſte. Theſe berries are ſeldom ta- 
ken, either by the Indians or Engliſh ; and many 

| of 
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of the latter call them Poiſon- berries, but ſeveral 


birds are fond of them. They grow cloſe to the 
ground, like the Cranberry, and the plant that 
produces them is not very unlike ſmall ſage, 


either in ſhape or colour, but has none of its 


virtues. ä 
Thad nearly forgotten le ſpecies of Berry, 
Which is found on the dry ridges at Churchill in 
conſiderable numbers. In ſize and colour they 
much reſemble the Red Curran, and grow on 


buſhes ſo much like the Creeping Willow, that 
people of little obſervation - ſcarcely known the 


difference ; particularly as all the fruit is on the 
under. ſide of the branches, and entirely hid by 
the leaves. I never knew this Berry eaten but 


by a frolickſome Indian girl; and as it had no ill 


effect, it is a proof it is not unwholeſome, though 
exceedingly unpleaſant to the palate, and not 
much leſs ſo to the ſmell. | 

Hips of a ſmall fize, though but few * 


are alſo found on the banks of Churchill River, 
at ſome diſtance from the ſea. But in the inte- 


rior parts of the country they are frequently 
found in ſuch vaſt quantities, that at a diſtance 


they make the ſpots they grow on appear perfect. 


ly red. In the interior parts of Hudſon's Bay 
they are as large as any I ever remember to have 
ſeen, and when ripe, have a moſt delightful 
bloom; but at that ſeaſon there is ſcarcely one in 
ten which has not a worm in it; and they fre- 
quently act as a ſtrong purgative. 
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With reſpect to the ſmaller productions of the 
vegetable world, I am obliged to be in a great 
meaſure ſilent, as the nature of my various occu- 

tions during my reſidence in this country gave 


M little leiſure, and being unacquainted with 


botany, I viewed with inattention things that 


were not of immediate uſe: the few which follow 


are all that particularly engaged my attention. 
The WisH-a-ca-pucca, which grows in moſt 
parts of this country, is ſaid by ſome Authors to 
have great medical virtues, applied, either in- 
wardly as an alterative, or outwardly dried and 


pulveriſed, to old ſores and gangrenes. The 


truth, of this I much doubt, and could never 


think it had the leaſt medical quality. It is, how- 


ever, much uſed by the lower claſs of the Com- 
pany's ſervants as tea; and by ſome is thought 
very pleaſant. But the flower is by far the moſt 
delicate, and if gathered at a proper time, and 
carefully dried in the ſhade, will retain its fla- 


| vour for many years,. and make a far more plea- 
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Wiſh-a- ca- 
pucca. 


ſant beverage than the leaves. There are ſeveral 


ſpecies of this plant, of which ſome of the leaves 
are nearly as large as that of the Creeping Wil- 
low, while others are as ſmall and narrow as that 
of the Roſemary, and much reſembles it in co- 
lour ; but all the ſpecies have the ſame ſmell _ 
3 


JACKASHEY-PUCK. This herb . 


Creeping Box; and is only uſed, either by the 


Indians or Engliſn, to mix with tobacco, which 
makes it ſmoke mild and pleaſant; and would, I 
RS | am 

# | | | 


Jakaſhey- 
puck, 


— — ———— ———— X 
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am perſuaded, be very acceptable to many ſmo- 


kers in England. 
Moss of various forts. and colours is plentiful 


enough in moſt parts of this eee is what 


the deer uſually feed on. | 

GRass of feveral kinds is alſo: found in thoſe 
parts, and ſome of it amazingly rapid of growth, 
particularly that which is there called Rye-graf*s, 


and which, in our ſhort Summer at Churchill, 
frequently grows to the height of three feet. 
Another ſpecies of Graſs, which is produced in 


marſhes, and on the margins of takes, ponds, and 


. rivers, is particularly adapted for the ſupport of 


the multitudes of the feathered creation which 


reſort to thofe parts in Summer. The Marſh 


Graſs at Churchill is of that peculiar nature, that 


' where it is mowed one year, no crop can be pro- 


ceured the next Summer; whereas at York Fort, 


though the climate is not very different, they 
can get two crops, or harveſts, from the fame 
fpot in one Summer. Vetches are plentiful in 
fome parts as far North as Churchill River; and 
Burrage, Sorrel, and Coltsfoot, may be ranked 
among the uſeful plants. Dandelion is alſo plen- 
tiful at Churchill, and makes an early falad, long 
before any thing can be produced in the gardens. 
In fact, notwithſtanding the length of the 


Winter, the ſeverity of the cold, and the great 
fearcity of vegetables at this Northern ſettlement, 


by proper attention to 'cleanlineſs, and keeping 


the people at n exerciſe, I never had one 


N 
LF 
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man under me who had the leaſt ſymptoms 
of the ſcurvy; whereas at Vork Fort, Albany, 
and Mooſe River, there were almoſt annual 
complaints that one half of the people were 
rendered incapable of — * by that dreadful diſ- 
order. 
I do not with to lay claim to any merit on 1 this 
occaſton, but I cannot help obſerving that, during 
ten years I had the command at Churchill River, 
only two men died of that diſtemper, though my 
complement at times amounted in number to 
fifty-three. 
The Foreſt Trees that grow on this inhoſpita- Trees. | 
ble ſpot are very few indeed; Pine, Juniper, 
ſmall ſcraggy Poplar, Creeping Virch, and Dwarf 
| Willows, compoſe the whole catalogue. Farther 1 
Weſtward the Birch Tree is very plentiful; and 
in the Athapuſcow country, the Pines, Larch, 
Y I Poplar, and Birch, grow to a great dize ; the 
Ader is alſo found there. | 
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A PLAN exhibiting Mr. Hearne's Tracks in his own 
| Journies for the Diſcovery of the Copper Mine River, in 
the Years 1770, 1771, and 1772, under the Direction 
of the Hudſon's Bay Company, To face the Title- page. 
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For in Hudſon's Bay, North America. To face Paget 
PLATE II. Indian Implements: 833 face P. j 
PLaTE III. Plan of the Covers Mine RIVER. * 

e a cit > 1  Toface P. 164 
. PLATE IV. A Winter View in the ATHAPUsCow Laxt, 
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PLATE V. Indian Implements - At the End, 
| PLATE VI. Flan of ALBANY River in Hudſon's s Bay, 
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